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ISTORIC decisions were taken 

by the General Assembly on 
November 2 when, after a debate 
in which 28 representatives partic- 
ipated, it adopted the resolution 
entitled “Uniting for Peace.” Adopt- 
ed by 52 votes to 5, with 2 absten- 
tions, this resolution provides that 
if the Security Council “because of 
lack of unanimity of the permanent 
members,” fails to exercise its pri- 
mary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace the General Assem- 
bly “shall consider the matter im- 
mediately with a view to making 
appropriate recommendations to 
Members for collective measures.” 
These measures may include “the 
use of armed force when necessary, 
to maintain ‘or restore international 
peace and security.” If not in ses- 
sion, the Assembly may meet in 
emergency special session within 24 
hours of a request by the Security 
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Council on the vote of any seven of 
its members or by a majority of the 
Members of the United Nations. The 
resolution also establishes a Peace 
Observation Commission to observe 
and report upon areas where inter- 
national tension exists; recommends 
that Member states includes within 
their armed forces elements trained, 
organized and equipped for service 
as United Nations units; and estab- 
lishes a Collective Measures Com- 
mittee of 14 Members to report on 
measures which might be used to 
strengthen international peace and 
security. A second _ resolution, 
adopted by 51 votes to 5, with 2 
abstentions, recommends that the 
Security Council devise measures for 
“the earliest application” of Charter 
provisions regarding the placing of 
armed forces at the disposal of the 
Council by Members of the United 
Nations and the effective function- 


ing of the Military Staff Committee. 
A third, adopted by 39 to 5, with 
11 abstentions, recommends that the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council meet and discuss all prob- 
lems likely to threaten international 
peace with a view to “resolving 
fundamental differences and reaching 
an agreement in accordance with the 
spirit and letter of the Charter.” 


Secretary-General 


ECRETARY-GENERAL Trygve 
Lie will continue in office for a 
period of three years. This decision 
was taken by the General Assembly 
on November 1, after spirited de- 
bate. When Mr. Lie was first appoint- 
ed on February 1, 1946, his term 
of office was for five years. The As- 
sembly had been advised that the 
Security Council was unable to agree 
(Continued on page 571.) 
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UNITING FOR PEACE 


Historic Action for Collective Security 
and Social, Economic Progress 


ROM now on, if there appears to be a threat to or breach of the 
peace or an act of aggression and the Security Council fails because 
of lack of unanimity among its permanent members to exercise its primary 
responsibility, 
The General Assembly may be summoned at twenty-four hours’ 
notice; 
it may then make recommendations for collective measures by 
Member states, and 
these recommendations may, in cases of a breach of the peace 
or act of aggression include the use of armed force 


Furthermore, 
a Peace Observation Commission has been set up to observe 
and report on any area of tension where peace is likely to be 
endangered; 
Member states have been recommended to maintain elements 
within their national armed forces trained, organized and equipped 
for United Nations service and 
a Collective Measures Committee has been established to study 
methods which might be used to maintain and strengthen world 
peace. 


These are the immediate effects of the historic resolution “Uniting 
for Peace” which the General Assembly passed by 52 votes to 5 with 
two abstentions on November 2, 1950. 

But enduring peace cannot be secured solely by collective security 
arrangements. For that, the Assembly declared in a Second resolution, 
the principles and purposes of the Charter must be observed and the 
resolutions of United Nations organs implemented. Therefore 

Member states are urged “to develop and stimulate universal 
respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, and to intensify individual and collective efforts to achieve 
conditions of economic stability and social progress, particularly 
through the development of under-developed countries and areas.” 

The resolution also requests the Security Council to take steps for the 
earliest possible application of Charter provisions on Member states placing 
armed forces at the Council’s disposal and for the effective functioning of 
the Military Staff Committee. 

Finally, the Assembly asked the “Big Five” to meet and discuss all prob- 
lems which threaten peace and hamper the activities of the United Nations 


with a view to “resolving fundamental differences and reaching agreement 
in accordance with the spirit and letter of the Charter.” 


forward to collective security. 
“Uniting for Peace” was hailed as 
the “most constructive action since 
San Francisco,” as “a good insur- 
ance policy against World War III,” 


These resolutions, earlier ham- 
mered out in the Political and Secur- 
ity Committee (See vol. IX no. 9), 
were regarded by the great majority 
of Members as a momentous step 
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as “a turning point in the history of 
mankind.” On the other hand the 
Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
Byelorussian S.S.R., denounced the 
measure as an illegal amendment of 
the Charter. It made a mockery, 
Mr. Vyshinsky declared, of the cause 
of peace. 

The new Peace Observation Com- 
mission, set up for the years 1951 
and 1952, is to be composed of 
fourteen members: China, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Iraq, 
Israel, New Zealand, Pakistan, Swed- 
en, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Uruguay. It may 
be used by the General Assembly, 
or the Interim Committee when the 
Assembly is not in session, provided 
the Security Council is not exercising 
its functions in the matter. It will 
visit a territory on the invitation or 
consent of the State concerned. All 
governments are asked to co-operate 
with the Commission in its task of 
observing and reporting on situations 
which endanger the maintenance of 

eace. 

To help Member states who wish 
to obtain advice on the organization, 
training and equipment of units for 
prompt service, the Secretary-Gen- 
erl, is authorized to appoint a panel 
of military experts. 

To the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee falls the task of studying 
methods, to maintain and strengthen 
international peace and security: “in 
accordance with the principles and 
purposes of the Charter, taking ac- 
count of collective self-defence and 
regional arrangements. The fourteen 
members of the Committee are: 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Philippines, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Vene- 
zuela and Yugoslavia. 

The three day debate in plenary 
meeting began on November 1 with 
the presentation by Thor Thors of 
Iceland of the First Committee’s 
report. 
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Debate opened with Enrique C. 
Armand Ugon, of Uruguay, hailing 
the measure as man’s most decisive 
advance towards the organization of 
peace and security, and as “the most 
constructive action” since San Fran- 
cisco. By using the Korean experi- 
ence and generalizing from it, the 
Assembly had set up a practical, 
realistic, and world-wide system of 
collective security, a system which 
would supplement the means already 
in existence. It would come into 
action whenever the Council was 
prevented from taking a decision by 
the veto, or an abuse of the presi- 
dential powers or any other cause of 
paralysis resulting from lack of ac- 
cord among the great powers. Under 
the proposals, the five great powers 
would continue to shoulder primary 
responsibilities, but to their responsi- 
bilities and those of the Security 
Council were now added the re- 
sponsibilities of the Assembly and of 
the small and medium countries. 


Collective Security 


This last feature, Mr. Armand 
Ugon felt, was most important. For 
the first time in international history, 
small and medium-sized countries 
had been called upon to contribute 
to the system of collective security. 
Countries which depend for their 
existence On the reign of law, which 
have no plans or dreams of conquest 
of self-aggrandizement, will, inevit- 
ably, strengthen peace and security. 
This hitherto untapped force in 
favor of peace and justice was now 
being brought in to achieve solid 
guarantees of security, a lasting peace 
founded upon justice, law, liberty, 
and the well-being of mankind. But, 
Mr. Amand Ugon emphasized, the 
smaller countries were assuming 
heavy responsibilities, and each rep- 
resentative had the duty on returning 
to his country to fight for the adop- 
tion of the necessary legal, eco- 
nomic, and military means in order 
to fulfil the responsibilities assumed 
under the resolutions. “We are called 
upon to share in the maintenance of 
security because of the failure of the 
great powers,” he said, “a failure 
which is due to the recalcitrant at- 
titude of some of them. Let us not 
now fail in this because of indiffer- 
ence or lack of interest.” 

“A good policy of insurance 
against World War III” was John 
Foster Dulles’ description of the pro- 
posal. Its terms were not new in 
themselves; they were the Charter 
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program of quick action to expose 
and suppress aggression. In turn, the 
Charter program was based on the 
experience of the decade of the 
1930’s. Japan’s attack on Manchuria 
in 1931 was followed by a League 
condemnation without any restrain- 
ing action eighteen months after the 
event. Other ambitious despots took 
note and followed suit. Mussolini’s 
conquest of Ethiopia in 1935, Hit- 
ler’s seizure of Austria’ and Czecho- 
slovakia followed and in 1939 “Hit- 
lerite Germany and the Soviet Union 
combined to seize and divide Po- 
land.” This was the succession of 
events which touched off World War 
II. As Stalin said in March 1939, in 
words which proved too true six 
months later, “The non-aggressive 
states, primarily England, France, 
and the United States of America, 
rejected the policy of collective se- 
curity, the policy of collective resist- 
ance to the aggressors, and had taken 
a position of non-intervention. .. . 
Consequently, they are transform- 
ing the war into a world war.” 

The founders of the United Na- 
tions were determined not to repeat 
the mistake, but for five years the 
Security Council proved unable to 
vitalize the phrase “effective collec- 
tive measures.” Then came the at- 
tack on the Republic of Korea, and 
by a series of accidental circum- 
stances it was possible to improvise 
collective resistance. Now it was 
necessary to organize dependably the 
collective will to resist aggression 
and, if the Security Council does not 
do it, the Assembly must do what it 
can “by invoking its residual power 
of recommendation.” 

Mr. Dulles summed up the pro- 


posals as setting up procedures for 
observation in areas of tension “so 


Dr. Enrique C. Armand Ugon 





that potential aggressors will know 
in advance that any aggression would 
be instantly detected and labelled as 
such”; enabling the Assembly to 
meet on 24 hours’ notice in emerg- 
ency special session if the Security 
Council is prevented, as by veto, 
from acting; inviting Member states 
to create and maintain forces trained, 
organized, and equipped for prompt 
service as United Nations units; and 
providing for further study of or- 
ganizing collective resistance to ag- 
gression. 

“If, in response to our resolution,” 
Mr. Dulles said, “the Member states 
do actually establish a system which 
ensures that aggression will be 
promptly exposed, if they mainatin 
a collective strength, and if they have 
both the will and the way to use that 
strength promptly in case of need, 
then World War III may be perma- 
nently averted.” 

If, Mr. Dulles added, the Assem- 
bly could adopt the program unani- 
mously, a program “which only ag- 
gressors need fear,” it would be vast- 
ly reassuring to all who love peace. 

But peace did not depend only 
upon maintenance of the status quo. 
Efforts to maintain a peaceful order 
must go hand in hand with efforts 
to advance the material, intellectual, 
and spiritual welfare of mankind. 
Part E of the resolution reminded 
Member nations of this essential 
fact. 


Ready to Negotiate 


Commenting on the second reso- 
lution originated by Iraq and Syria, 
Mr. Dulles said that the United 
States would “always be ready and 
willing to negotiate with a sincere 
desire to solve problems.” He added, 
however, that the difference between 
the great powers was not of a kind 
that could be readily settled by a 
compromise. 

“The United States has no na- 
tional ambitions which clash at any 
point with the welfare of the Rus- 
sian people, and between our nations 
there are no territorial disputes and 
no commercial disputes. The Soviet 
Union, to be sure, has not yet settled 
its lend-lease account with us, but no 
one anywhere thinks that the United 
States will go to war to collect its 
debt. The issue on which we part is 
not that kind of issue. The issue on 
which we part is the issue of whether 
freedom and diversity in the world 
shall be systematically stamped out 
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and replaced by enforced conformity 
with the pattern of Soviet totalitarian- 
ism. 

“That basic issue does not concern 
exclusively, or even primarily, the 
United States. If the United States 
gave way on that issue, it would be 
the smaller nations which would 
first pay the price, for they cannot 
survive unless there is collective sup- 
port of a system of tolerance. That 
is the basic issue from which stem 
the particular controversies that 
create the danger points.” 


“Single State Union” 


On Austria, Germany, and Korea, 
for example, Mr. Dulles continued, 
it would be possible to reach agree- 
ment at any time with the Soviet on 
conditions which would subject these 
peoples to the dictation and servi- 
tude imposed on the Poles and the 
Czechoslovakians. Nothing less 
would win Soviet agreement because, 
as Stalin had put it, Soviet policy 
sought to “amalgamate” all na- 
tionalities into a “single state union,” 
and the U.S.S.R. is considered “the 
living prototype of the future union 
of nations.” The U.S.S.R. had gone 
far in achieving these goals. /zvestia 
listed Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, Romania, Hungary, Albania, 
Northern Korea, Mongolia, the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, and the East- 
ern German Democratic Republic as 
members of the “camp” of conquer- 
ing communism. These peoples had 
come under the Soviet brand of im- 
perialist communism by violent 
coercion. “So long as_ it remains 


the program of the Soviet Union, the 
possibilities of negotiation are limited. 
I say “limited,” Mr. Dulles added, 
“which is not to say that the possi- 
bilities are non-existent.” 

Defining the basic problem as that 
of creating enough collective strength 
to protect the freedom of people who 
want to be free, Mr. Dulles said: 
“The United States is willing to con- 
tribute to that strength, and indeed 
we have already contributed largely. 
We do so because we do not believe 
in a one world of enforced con- 
formity. We believe that peace does 
not depend upon forcibly ironing 
out differences, but that peace should 
permit people to respond in their 
own distinctive ways to their own 
distinctive needs and aspirations 
and, for example, to practise social- 
ism, private enterprise, or even com- 
munism, if they desire. The people 
of the United States feel a sense of 
common destiny with other free 
peoples, even though we disagree 
with them. That is the key to an 
understanding of our foreign policy.” 

When a materially strong power 
contributes preponderantly to a com- 
mon cause, it is exposed immediately 
to the charge of seeking to domi- 
nate. No one knowing the people of 
the United States or the country’s 
record as a major victor in two 
world wars would credit the charges, 
but many were misled by false prop- 
aganda. That was an added reason, 
Mr. Dulles said, for United States 
support of the proposal. 

When the resolution is imple- 
mented, “the defensive power of the 
free world will be more evenly dis- 


Left to right: Dr. Mohamed Fadhil Al-Jamali, of Iraq; John Foster Dulles, of the United States; 
and Kenneth Younger, of the United Kingdom. 
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tributed.” Each nation will main- 
tain some forces available to serve as 
United Nations units. In many cases 
the forces would be small, but the 
total would be large, and its com- 
posite character would bear eloquent 
testimony to the collective will be- 
hind it. Further, the direction of con- 
certed action would be more secure- 
ly lodged in the United Nations, thus 
reducing the risk of the forces being 
used to promote distinctly national 
ambitions. 

“As the world moves in the path 
that this resolution defines,” Mr. 
Dulles concluded, “it will move 
nearer and nearer to the Charter 
ideal, the ideal of impressing armed 
force with a trust, so that it will not 
be used, as our Charter says, save 
in the common interests, a common 
interest as found by a body that is 
responsive to the moral judgment of 
mankind. 

“The step marked by this resolu- 
tion is along a path that is as yet un- 
travelled. We are explorers, but we 
can proceed, confident that we are 
taking an historic step toward reach- 
ing the great goal of a peace that 
will be both durable and just.” 


General Romulo 


“IT doubt,” said General Carlos P. 
Romulo, of the Philippines, “whether 
any single act of the United Nations, 
other than the adoption of the Char- 
ter, will loom so large and vital as 
this in the history of the organiza- 
tion.” The sole aim and purpose of 
the proposal was to enable the United 
Nations, through its most representa- 
tive organ, the Assembly, to consider 
and make recommendations on 
breaches of the peace and acts of 
aggression whenever the Security 
Council was prevented by the veto 
from taking action. 

The Security Council had primary 
but not exclusive responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity. In its default, the Assembly 
by virtue of its broad powers under 
the Charter, by the inherent right of 
survival of the United Nations, and 
because of its supreme responsibility 
to all the world’s peoples, had the 
authority to make appropriate rec- 
ommendations to the Member states. 

Far from nullifying the Charter, 
the proposal sought to give it new 
life. Its whole purpose rested upon 
a reasonable interpretation of the 
Charter. Intended from the beginning 
as much more than a mere instru- 
ment for the adjustment of rival 
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claims between the great powers to 
be cast aside at the first sign of dis- 
agreement between them, the Char- 
ter was and is a “covenant among 
the peoples of the world, by which 
they have resolved to abolish the 
scourge of war.” 

To uncover and to repel aggres- 
sion is the whole purpose of the reso- 
lution. “Therefore,” General Romulo 
argued, “those who oppose it on nar- 
row technical grounds lay themselves 
open to the suspicion either that they 
have no interest in curbing aggres- 
sion or, what is worse, that they 
themselves harbor aggressive designs 
either directly or through their 
friends.” 


Action to halt and repel aggres- 
sion should not, according to the 
Soviet Union, in any circumstances 
be submitted to the veto-free Gen- 
eral Assembly, to the judgment of 
the rank and file. “Mr. Vyshinsky,” 
continued General Romulo, “is 
sharply aware of the fear of war 
which bedevils the small nations, or 
else he would not so persistently play 
upon it as he so effectively does. If, 
then, he knows how deep our ap- 
prehensions are and how anxiously 
we hope that war may. be avoided, 
why should the Soviet Union distrust 
or fear the judgment of small na- 
tions?” 


Hope for Agreement 


The majority, General Romulo 
pointed out, had supported the 
U.S.S.R. proposal affirming the pri- 
mary responsibility of the Security 
Council, echoed the hope that the 
Council and the Military Staff Com- 
mittee may agree at last on concrete 
measures; agreed that the Council 
should be requested once again to set 
itself these tasks; and recognized the 
Soviet right to a place on the Peace 
Observation Commission. Having 
given these proofs of peaceful inten- 
tions, did not the majority have the 
right to expect Soviet support to set 
up a secondary line of defence 
against aggression? Mutual trust was 
indeed lacking, but the Soviet could 
not prove that any free country 
coveted an inch of Soviet territory 
or sought to subvert by violence any 
Soviet institution. Against this was 
the experience of Iran, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Berlin, 
and Korea. Is this chain of menace 
and subversion ended at last? 


“We still are waiting for a sign,” 
General Romulo concluded, “that the 
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Soviet Union has decided to let its 
deeds comport with its words, and 
that it has finally discarded the sys- 
tematic program of political sub- 
version and terror that so long has 
had the whole world in its grip.” 

Through the rest of the debate, the 
speakers supporting the resolutions 
restated the need for ensuring action 
when the Security Council was un- 
able to do so and dwelt: on their pro- 
found significance for the mainte- 
nance of peace. Thus Panayotis 
Kanellopoulos, of Greece, stated that 
without changing the basic principle 
that the Security Council is the sole 
organ which, in the event of a threat 
to peace, is empowered to take legal- 
ly binding decisions, a signal ad- 
vance had been made in the moral 
field. The General Assembly would 
now have the power of placing itself 
immediately by the side of the victim 
of illegal violence and rendering any 
veto in the Council politically and 
morally difficult. If after an Assem- 
bly decision by a great majority, the 
Council is not able to respond to the 
mandatory will of the nations, then 
automatically the question of the 
survival of the United Nations arises: 
a question “which could be solved 
only by the predominance of the will 
of the overwhelmingly large number 
of free nations which demand not 
only the continuance of our organi- 
zation, but also the essential fulfil- 
ment of its purpose.” 

The Greek representative then 
drew attention to a critical subject, 


Brigadier-General Carlos P. Romulo, of the 
Philippines. 





“indissolubly bound to the resolu- 
tion.” War as an international phe- 
nomenon has taken new shape. The 
totalitarians had invented the con- 
trivance of the fifth column. The 
assassins of Dolfuss in 1934, for ex- 
ample, were the allegedly Austrian 
vanguards of a foreign power and a 
foreign army. Those who belong to 
a fifth column have morally and 
politically severed their association 
with their natural nationality. Any 
warlike manifestation of fifth col- 
umnists was therefore an interna- 
tional, not a national, phenomenon. 
If instead of the North Koreans at- 
tacking the South Koreans, the Reds 
had come down from the mountains 
where they had been secretly trained 
and armed and had invaded the 
cities and plains, it would not have 
altered the charter of aggression. 

Greece, Mr. Kanellopoulos, said, 
had fought alone and, with the moral 
support of the United Nations and 
the material aid of generous friends, 
was able to emerge victorious. But 
if Greek democracy had succumbed, 
ought it to have been abandoned, 
sacrificed on the altar of antiquated 
concepts of war? Other peoples had 
thus been sacrificed. “History re- 
quires,” the Greek representative de- 
clared, “that we should be ever 
vigilant, resolute, bold, and unyield- 
ing where democratic faith is at 
stake.” 


South Africa’s Position 


South Africa would vote for all 
three resolutions, said T. E. Donges, 
but wished to state clearly the un- 
derstandings implicit in its accep- 
tance. These Mr. Donges set forth 
as follows: 

“Firstly, it is our understanding 
that armed forces will be used only 
in circumstances where armed ag- 
gression has taken place or is 1m- 
minent, and where the Security 
Council is not able to take action. 

“Secondly, it is the understand- 
ing of my Government that the 
words in paragraph A 1. of the 
resolution ‘breach of the peace or 
act of armed aggression’ will signify 
exclusively a breach of the peace 
or an act of armed aggression as 
between states. 

“Thirdly, it is the understanding 
of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa that the reference to 
‘threat to the peace’ in paragraph 
A 1. of the resolution, and any ac- 
tion by the Assembly under that 
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paragraph arising from such a ‘threat 
to the peace,’ are regarded as being 
limited to circumstances of extreme 
gravity and urgency in which the 
danger of armed aggression as be- 
tween states is considered to be 
eminent and unavoidable. I must 
repeat that my Government con- 
siders that there is ample other 
provision in the Charter to deal with 
ordinary disputes not likely to lead 
immediately to an act of aggres- 
sion, and that the machinery pro- 
vided by this resolution should not 
be applied to such classes of dis- 
putes.” 

On the second resolution, Mr. 
Donges commented that he hoped 
the Soviet Union would follow up 
its sponsorship of the proposal with 
a sincere effort to co-operate with 
the other permanent members. As 
to the third resolution introduced 
by Iraq and Syria, he was glad that 
it was wisely silent on the appor- 
tionment of blame for great power 
differences. It also left it to the 
great powers to decide when further 
negotiation with a view to unanim- 
ity would be possible. 

The joint resolution, Mr. Donges 


said, envisaged “a practical and 
realistic approach to the problem of 
checking the aggressor and ensur- 
ing international peace.” Immediate 
and effective action on Korea did 
more than anything else to revital- 
ize the United Nations but the ac- 
tion had resulted from fortuitous 
circumstances, The joint resolution 
was designed, therefore, to remedy 
a proven defect in the machinery. 

To the small nations, the South 
African representative said, the 
United Nations equipped with the 
necessary power and imbued with the 
proper will was the best guarantee 
against aggression “whether directed 
from outside or generated from 
within their borders.” 

“For them it is a national insur- 
ance policy for which they are pre- 
pared to pay the appropriate prem- 
ium in certain circumstances. They 
want, however, to be satisfied that 
the policy covers the risks against 
which they wish to insure, and that 
their support in building up the 
great insurance company and the 
premiums they pay, and will con- 
tinue to pay, will not be utilized for 
ulterior purposes or turned against 


Left to right: Dr. Mohamed Fadhil Al-Jamali, of Iraq, and Dr. Farid Zeineddine and Faris 
el-Khouri Bey, of Syria. 








themselves as an instrument of in- 
terference in their domestic affairs. 
If they have these guarantees, their 
enthusiasm and continued support is 
assured.” Small nations were not 
without misgivings on this score, 
Mr. Donges added, and he hoped 
that even during this session they 
would have proofs to foster and 
strengthen their faith. 


Charter Responsibility 


France, said Jean Chauvel, stood 
for the Charter, “the entire Charter,” 
for the full discharge of Charter re- 
sponsibilities by the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly. The 
facts today were that the Security 
Council’s power of decision had 
been hindered by one of its perma- 
nent members. The premise of San 
Francisco, the premise of continued 
understanding and co-operation be- 
tween the permanent members had 
not held. For the same reason, mili- 
tary forces designed to back, if 
necessary enforce, United Nations 
action had not yet been constituted. 
The Assembly’s rules call for a fort- 
night’s notice for a special session 
and if the Assembly should thus 
meet and formulate a recommenda- 
tion involving military as well as 
political support, there was no “or- 
ganized instrumentality” to permit 
the speedy and efficient support 
which an occasion of war demands. 

In such circumstances the Char- 
ter would remain a dead letter in an 
issue jeopardizing peace and secur- 


ity. 
Lesson from Korea 


Another lesson learnt from the 
Korean experience is the need for 
on-the-spot information on _ facts 
such as the Korean Commission was 
able to send. Situations of danger to 
peace-and security must be kept un- 
der continued observation or pro- 
cedures must be available to send 
observers to the spot at the request 
of a state feeling that it is threat- 
ened. Otherwise, the United Nations 
ran the risk of being caught short 
by sudden and unexpected develop- 
ments, and also of taking decisions 
without essential data on a situation. 

France co-operated in the draft- 
ing of the joint resolution determined 
to ensure effective enforcement of 
the Charter. Study showed that no 
revision of the Charter was neces- 
sary, that it was sufficient to adjust 
customs and rules, add to the store 
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of instrumentalities, and provide in- 
terim and transitional measures. 

Mr. Chauvel then set forth the 
provisions of the joint resolution. No 
measures, however, would be suf- 
ficient to secure peace without the 
will of men, hence the timely re- 
minder on the observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and 
the attainment of decent economic 
and social conditions in all coun- 
tries. 

“Much has been said,” Mr. Chau- 
vel concluded, “about total war. It 
seems to me that one may well speak 
of total peace. It is to that peace 
that France is unalterably commit- 
ted; it is that peace which France 
hopes will be consecrated and ex- 
tended.” 


Yugoslavia’s Policy 


Yugoslavia had in the conduct of 
its foreign policy proved that it in- 
tends to remain true to peace and 
its obligations under the Charter, 
said Ales Bebler. In the face of 
aggressive pressure against the coun- 
try, of allegations that it intended to 
invade neighboring territory, organ- 
ized border incidents and other pro- 
vocations, Yugoslavia had kept its 
nerve, refrained from any step which 
may increase Balkan tension and of- 
fered to conclude peace and non- 
aggression treaties with each of its 
neighbors. Further, she had submit- 
ted a resolution laying down that 
every state becoming engaged in 
hostilities should, within twenty-four 
hours, state its readiness to cease- 
fire provided the other state did the 
same. 

Fully conscious of the seriousness 
of the international situation, Yugo- 
slavia realized that the resolution on 
“United Action for Peace” offered 
impbdrtant advantages. No one could 
deny that agreement among the great 
powers — based upon the equal 
rights of states large and small, 
respect for equality of states and of 
the right of self-determination — 
offered a firm foundation. But, in 
the present circumstances, steps must 
be taken to prevent lack of agree- 
ment leading to a new great war. 


Experience had proved that the 
Security Council has been and will 
be able to take action in wars such 
as those in Palestine, Indonesia, and 
Kashmir, “wars which are local both 
in form and substance.” On the con- 
trary, there is little probability that 
it could even undertake action in 
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wars which would be local only in 
form but would vitally affect the 
interests of one great power or an- 
other. Thus, if the present system 
were maintained, the United Nations 
would be reduced to the role of a 
passive spectator at the very mo- 
ment when the danger of a general 
conflict was greatest. 

As to the argument that the ma- 
jority in the Assembly might “dic- 
tate” its recommendations, Mr. Beb- 
ler pointed out that while the veto 
in the Security Council permits a 
minority to “dictate” passivity, the 
majority in the Assembly could 
“dictate” a course of action. But to 
argue that the majority must neces- 
sarily conimit mistakes, that it needs 
the guardianship of the Security 
Council in all circumstances, would 
be to condemn the whole idea of the 
United Nations, to discard the doc- 
trine of equality of states as with- 
out practical significance and to ele- 
vate the veto as the supreme law of 
the international community. 

The question, Mr. Bebler con- 
tinued, is what is better in the event 
of aggression and lack of agreement 
in the Security Council—no action at 
all or action by the Assembly? As 
Foreign Minister Kardelj had stated, 
a somewhat defective system of in- 
ternational security was better than 
no system at all. 

If one really believed in the con- 
cept of the United Nations, one must 
also believe that the General As- 
sembly, in which all Members are 
represented and have equal rights, is 
better qualified to express the will of 
the peoples than any other organ. 
And that will is a will to peace, not 
war. 

“The peoples expect us to make 
efforts to increase international se- 
curity, lessen the danger of aggres- 
sion and diminish the danger of a 
new war. The resolution that we 
are going to adopt undoubtedly rep- 
resents an attempt to achieve these 
aims.” “i 


U.S.S.R. Objections 


Mr. Bebler then commented on 
two U.S.S.R. objections to the seven- 
power resolution. The first was 
against the recommendation that 
states should maintain armed units 
which would be at the disposal of 
the United Nations. In view of Se- 
curity Council inability to implement 
Article 43, this would mean that 
the United Nations should remain 


as impotent as the League of Na- 
tions. Secondly, the U.S.S.R. wanted 
a fortnight’s notice, not twenty-four 
hours, for an emergency meeting of 
the Assembly. Whom would this 
benefit, Mr. Bebler asked, the ag- 
gressor or the victim? Had the So- 
viet forgotten how far Hitlerite arm- 
ies penetrated in the first two weeks 
of the attack against the U.S.S.R.? 
They reached Bialystok and occupied 
territories equal to many small coun- 
tries put together. 

One amendment which Yugoslavia 
had pressed in the Committee had 
been incorporated in the resolution. 
This amendment proposed a clear 
statement that the Assembly would 
recommend use of armed forces only 
in cases of armed aggression, not in 
cases of threats to peace. Its aim 
was to prevent any interpretation that 
the resolution permitted measures 
amounting to preventive war. 

A second amendment sought ex- 
press mention of the principle of 
non-interference in internal affairs. 
This was not adopted, but thanks to 
the acceptance of other amendments, 
the resolution had gained in clarity. 
Yugoslavia wou'd therefore vote for 
all parts of the resolution and for the 
resolution in its entirety. 


Polish Argument 


Jerzy Michalowski, of Poland, 
contended that the draft resolution 
was not only illegal, but harmful 
and dangerous for the future of the 
United Nations. 

In the First Committee, he said, 
there had been expressions of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety, doubt and reser- 
vations, even among those who “me- 
chanically” voted for the proposal or 
“cautiously” abstained. 

The proposal was intended to heal 
the organization and to lessen inter- 
national tension, but if it was er- 
roneous and illegal, it was based 
on a false evaluation of the causes 
of the political tension, and on a 
lack of correct diagnosis of the ill- 
ness to be cured. 

The threat of a new war hanging 
over mankind did not develop spon- 
taneously, but was built up succes- 
sively by various means: by false 
ideas, such as that socialism and cap- 
italism could not co-operate politic- 
ally and economically; by harmful 
myths, as, for instance, that the 
“American way of life” must be 
imposed on all nations; by break- 
ing of mutual understandings and 
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agreements forged in the fire of war, 
such as the tour-power agreement 
for control of Germany; or as the 
violation of agreements on the liqui- 
dation of the consequences of the 
war, on demilitarization, denazifica- 
tion, and democratization. 


The spark of a new conflict, he 
continued, had been fanned by ef- 
forts to subordinate economically the 
major part of the world to one big 
power, to one centre of political 
control. He cited the Marshall Plan, 
the Atlantic Pact, armaments pro- 
grams, war hysteria and war-monger- 
ing, atomic and hydrogen bomb 
threats, and “open aggression on 
Korea” as having resulted in the 
tense situation. 

Mr. Michalowski charged that 
Mr. Dulles had distorted history by 
giving a false statement about events 
in 1939, when Poland became a 
victim of Hitlerite aggression, and 
false, untrue, and slanderous insinu- 
ations concerning friendly and fra- 
ternal relations between Poland and 
the Soviet Union. 


Prestige of Council 


The draft resolution, he said, 
would substantially impair the im- 
portance, role, and prestige of the 
most vital organ, the Security Coun- 
cil. By depriving it of the primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, of 
a decisive voice in these matters, 
and of control of the military forces 
of the United Nations, the resolution 
would reduce the Council to a de- 
bating society. But the General As- 
sembly could not replace the Coun- 
cil because it lacked the Council’s 
competence. These two organs com- 
plemented each other. 


He warned against a violation of 
the fundamental principle of the 
unanimity of the great powers; for 
the necessity to find a compromise 
and to reach understanding, to con- 
ciliate divergent interests and to find 
grounds for common decisions by 
the great powers in the interests of 
mankind was self evident. The dif- 
ficulties should be overcome by new 
and increased efforts toward con- 
ciliation, by the exhaustion of all 
the possibilities of compromise de- 
cisions, and by a better understand- 
ing of each other’s viewpoints. 

Mr. Acheson’s total diplomacy was 
not a diplomacy of peace, for it was 
based on the mistaken premise that 
the other party would yield to in- 
timidation. The placing of military 
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forces at the disposal of the General 
Assembly would amount to a viola- 
tion at one blow of thirteen articles 
of the Charter, the Polish represen- 
tative continued. The resolution ig- 
nored the special agreements neces- 
sary for the creation of these forces 
and the fact that under the Charter 
the sole organ authorized to deal 
with these torces and to use them 
in circumstances provided for in 
the Charter was the Security Coun- 
cil. It would be the enlarged army 
of the Atlantic Pact, working for 
obvious aims and in an obvious di- 
rection. United States politicians evi- 
dently wanted the United Nations 
to create for them an international 
force — on a much larger scale 
than in Korea — to be used when- 
ever a nation aspired to rise in de- 
fence of its own freedom and sov- 
ereignty. 

Mr. Michalowski also attacked the 
“illegality and harmful character of 
the creation of the so-called Col- 
lective Measures Committee.” This 
would illegally co-operate in the 
unlawful disposition of military 
forces by the Genera! Assembly, and 
would compete with the Military 
Staff Committee, he said. 

Poland’s support of the provision 
to convene a special session of the 
General Assembly when necessary 
and the provision to create a so- 
called patrol commission was evi- 
dence of its realistic approach and 
attitude to the work of the United 
Nations, he submitted. It was proof 
that Poland considered resolutions 
on their merits and not from the 
viewpoint of political sympathies for 
their authors. But this did not weak- 
en in any way its negative attitude 
to the resolution as a whole. In its 
view, the amendments offered by the 
Soviet Union drew the line between 
the positive and useful aspects of the 
resolution and its harmful and il- 
legal part. 

Furthermore, it would be useful 
to accept the draft resolution of the 
Soviet Union, for he was certain 
that the possibilities for an under- 
standing among the great powers 
existed. 

Fifty Member states “having once 
seen collective security in action, are 
now determined,” said Kenneth 
Younger, of the United Kingdom, 
“to make effective use of the ma- 
chinery of the Charter on any future 
occasion where a two-thirds majority 
of their Members is satisfied that 
aggression has occurred.” 


None of the prerogatives of the 





Security Council would be affected 
by the resolution. But the Charter 
never gave the Council the right to 
insist that because it had been re- 
duced to impotence in the face of 
aggression, the entire world organi- 
zation should therefore wash its 
hands of it. 

The Soviet attitude in this matter 
is only one more manifestation of a 
policy followed since 1945 of ob- 
structing the building of effective 
collective security in any form. In 
effect, that policy amounted to saying 
that not only shall there be no as- 
surance of effective action by the 
Security Council, or regional ar- 
rangements for collective defence, 
such as the North Atlantic Union, 
but, in addition, there shall be no 
agreement “to obtain the moral ap- 
proval of the world organization for 
resistance to an aggressor or to enlist 
the voluntary support, including the 
military support.” This deplorable 
point of view had been repudiated by 
50 Members in the Committee. 


Notice to Aggressor 


“This resolution,” Mr. Younger 
said, “should help to make aggres- 
sion less likely by giving notice to 
any intending aggressor that he risks 
uniting the worid against him. If, 
nevertheless, aggression takes place 
and the Security Council is prevented 
from acting, as the majority of its 
members thinks it should, then we 
look to this resolution to strengthen 
resistance to the aggression in three 
ways: firstly, the United Nations will 
be able to obtain objective informa- 
tion about what is happening through 
a peace observation commission; sec- 
ondly, on the strength of that infor- 
mation, it will be able to make a 
quick appeal for help to Member 
states; and thirdly, Members will be 
better equipped than in the past to 
respond to the appeal with effective 
forces owing to the activities of the 
Collective Measures Committee.” 


The proposals did not overlook 
the economic and social causes of 
conflicts, nor of the need to settle 
disputes peacefully before they came 
to the point of forcible measures. 

The United Kingdom readily ac- 
cepted the resolution on the need 
for great power consultations. The 
basic difficulty had been lack of the 
necessary spirit of co-operation on 
the part of the U.S.S.R., “which 
nearly always stands in self-imposed 
isolation.” Nothing in Soviet state- 
ments, so far, had given any solid 
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ground for anticipating an early end 
to these difficulties. “We are, how- 
ever,” added Mr. Younger, “always 
ready to try again whenever any 
possible road to agreement seems to 
be open to us. 

“. , . If Member governments re- 
spond by their actions in the coming 
months as they have already re- 
sponded by their votes . . . we shall 
have taken a very practical step for- 
ward in our efforts to mobilize the 
forces of peace and lift the threat 
of aggressive war from the peoples 
of the world.” 


Necessary Measures 


After commenting that the reso- 
lution represented perfectly legal 
and necessary measures to enable 
the United Nations to act effectively 
against aggression, Hernan Santa 
Cruz, of Chile, dwelt on Section E 
which set forth the essential bases 
for stable and permanent peace. 
Collective security against aggression 
was only the means, the goal being 
the creation of a peace-loving and 
prosperous world in which human 
beings may live decently and with 
dignity. The resolution recognized 
that the achievement of this goal 
depends upon the observance of all 
the principles and purposes of the 
Charter and upon the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations and 
resolutions intended to maintain 
peace and security. In its last sec- 
tion, the resolution set forth the 
moral value of the recommendations 
of the Assembly and the three Coun- 
cils; it also emphasized the moral 
duty to carry out the recommenda- 
tions as a sine qua non for geninue 
and lasting peace. 


Fundamental Freedoms 


The appeal to strengthen co-opera- 
tion with the United Nations and 
to take joint action to develop and 
stimulate universal respect for and 
observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms should call, 
Mr. Santa Cruz said, for a sincere 
effort by each State “to bring its 
political, economic and social life 
within the framework of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 
I realize that this is not an easy task, 
nor can the goal be reached by 
more legislative or governmental 
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regulations. Deep reasons lie be- 
hind the limitations to full respect 
for human rights which exist in 
many countries. These can be elimi- 
nated only through slow and patient 
work.” 


An Historic Moment 


The appeal for collective and in- 
dividual efforts to achieve condi- 
tions of economic stability and social 
progress, Mr. Santa Cruz pointed 
out, particularly through the devel- 
opment of under-developed countries 
and areas, is being made at a his- 
toric moment. “We have here im- 
plicitly stated a recognition of the 
fact that the initial success of ag- 
gression in Korea was due to the 
existence of economic and social 
conditions which weakened the 
moral resistance as much as they 
weakened material resistance in the 
area against which aggression oc- 
curred. It is stated, as a result of 
that conviction, that the same thing 
may occur in other areas of the 
Far East and that these very same 
conditions are also producing a 
ferment of dangerous dissatisfaction 
in the Middle East. Finally, we state 
our conviction that the nations of 
Latin America, those patient and 
warm-hearted people, the greater 
part of whom live in areas with a 
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semi-colonial structure and in which 
the world economic disequilibrium 
has aggravated a situation of perma- 
nent crisis, are also exposed to very 
grave social dangers and upheavals 
which may lead them on to all forms 
of totalitarianism which, in its very 
self, constitutes a serious threat to 
peace.” 


What had been achieved to date 
such as the program of technical 
assistance, said Mr. Santa Cruz, was 
insufficient to meet urgent material 
needs. He hoped in this connection 
that India’s proposal for a peace 
fund would be studied with the in- 
terest it deserved. The situation 
called for a bold new approach to- 
wards international economic co- 
operation. 


Hope for Results 


Iceland favored all sections of 
Resolution A, said Mr. Thor Thors. 
With regard to section C, paragraph 
8, however, Iceland regretted that it 
would have to abstain from voting 
on it as it had no armed forces. 
This fact was clearly expressed when 
Iceland joined the United Nations 
in November 1946. 


Turning to Resolution C, Mr. 
Thor Thors said that no delegation 
could oppose such a _ resolution. 
Nevertheless, he noted that unfortu- 
nately the effects of such resolutions 
had proved in previous years to be 
out of proportion with the degree of 
agreement which such proposals have 
received in the organization. A 
similar proposal, presented by Mex- 
ico, was received with general ap- 
plause in Paris in 1948, but the sad 
fact could not be concealed that no 
fruitful result had arisen. “Let us 
hope, however, that this time we 
shall have more success—people all 
over the world are yearning for 
that,” concluded Mr. Thor Thors. 


Czechoslovakian Views 


Czechoslovakia did not think it 
necessary to answer the venomous 
fantasia spread about it by Mr. 
Dulles, declared Dr. Vavro Hadju, 
deputy Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia. Such absurdities were only 
typical of the “authenticity of Amer- 
ican statements.” Tracing the record 
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of United States policy since the 
end of the war, Dr. Hadju went on 
to ask whose armies had entered 
Greece to intervene in the Greek 
civil war and who carried out mili- 
tary intervention in the Indonesian 
war? Whose land and naval forces 
were fighting in Korea? Whose land 
and naval forces were occupying 
Taiwan? Who was pouring money 
and armaments into Vietnam and 
Malaya, and thus intervening to bol- 
ster up crumbling, corrupt colonial 
regimes? Who, led by the obsession 
of a pact mania, was organizing ag- 
gressive military pacts such as the 
North Atlantic Pact? Who was 
threatening the whole of mankind 
with the atomic bomb? Who was re- 
arming and remilitarizing Germany, 
and using former fascist generals? 
And who was building air and naval 
bases all over the world? Was it not 
the United States? One had only to 
ask for what and against whom. The 
answer was obvious. 


“Menace to Peace” 


This was the famous “immaculate 
record” of United States post-war 
policy spoken by Mr. Dulles. If they 
would compare those deeds with the 
high-sounding words of United 
States statesmen, then Members 
would know who was a menace to 
world peace through a policy of ag- 
gression and a policy of armaments 
and threats. 

Dr. Hadju held that the Commit- 
tee discussion and the voting pri- 
marily showed that some delegations, 
in addition to the sponsors, sup- 
ported the resolution while fully 
conscious of the fact that it clearly 
violated the provisions of the Char- 
ter, upon which the very strength 
of the organization rested. 


Approximately twenty speakers 
out of more than forty had expressed 
serious doubts as to the lawfulness 
of the individual provisions of the 
resolution. Some speakers entered 
upon a discussion with the authors 
of the draft and had proved to them 
that many of its provisions were con- 
trary to the Charter. Some had even 
“had a discussion with their own 
conscience.” 


All of which led to certain con- 
clusions, Dr. Hadju continued. One 
was that the United States, as the 
leading power of the capitalistic 
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camp, did not wish to solve by 
peaceful agreement with the other 
powers the existing questions in dis- 
pute. It was on the contrary misusing 
the United Nations and wished to 
put through its opinions without even 
admitting arguments directed against 
them. Further, by exercising pres- 
sure and terror on other delegations, 
it forced them to carry out its pol- 
icy against their own better judg- 
ment and against their own interests. 
The general conclusion to be drawn 
from the debate was that the United 
States wished to change the present 
character of the United Nations. 
They wished to change it into an 
obedient instrument of United States 
policy, one-sidedly directed towards 
conflicts in which other nations 
would eventually contribute even 
with their blood towards United 
States plans of world domination, 
with the authority of the United Na- 
tions covering this policy. The pro- 
visions of the resolution were in- 
tended to protect colonial domina- 
tion and further the exploitation of 
hundreds of millions of people awak- 
ening to national consciousness. It 
was intended to serve the mainte- 
nance of disintegrating regimes, with 
the help of foreign intervention 
where nations were already sufficient- 
ly conscious. It was therefore a 
renewal of the Holy Alliance. 


Possibility of Misuse 


By this resolution, the United 
States and the other powers could 
indefinitely occupy or carry out the 
occupation of territories and states. 
For instance, the United Kingdom 
could indefinitely give reasons for 
the maintenance of its troops in 
Egypt. The resolution could also be 
misused for the launching of ag- 
gression against any state in the light 
of this newest theory of aggression, 
which might be called “preventive 
aggression,” as had already been ap- 
plied in the case of Taiwan, which 
aggression the United States sought 
to validate and legalize by a vote 
and decision of the General As- 
sembly. That was the meaning and 
the purpose of the whole resolution. 
That was why the United States re- 
fused to accept the Soviet proposal 
directed towards a democratic settle- 
ment of the questions in dispute. 


The resolution was only a link in 





the chain of decisions adopted at this 
General Assembly. This policy of 
using the United Nations for their 
own aggressive purposes had already 
been confirmed by the attitude of 
the United States in the solution of 
the Korean question where, in spite 
of the concretely existing proposals 
of the U.S.S.R. and four other 
states, they had a resolution passed 
which enabled the United States to 
continue waging war under the au- 
thority of the United Nations, to 
continue shedding the blood of in- 
nocent people, and to solve the con- 
flict with arms instead of in a peace- 
ful manner. 


“Against Own Interests” 


Czechoslovakia urged Member na- 
tions not to permit the organization, 
or its individual Members, to become 
active Or passive accomplices in the 
achievement of the United States 
policy of world domination, directed 
against all peoples. By adopting this 
draft resolution, almost all the dele- 
gations would be going against 
themselves, against their own inter- 
ests and the interests of their peo- 
ples. The warning voice of caution 
sounded by the Soviet Union against 
taking the dangerous road represent- 
ed by this resolution was followed 
by Czechoslovakia’s “modest voice 
of warning,” concluded Dr. Hadju. 


San Francisco Conflicts 


Adolfo Costa du Rels, of Bolivia, 
recalled the conflict at San Francisco 
between those who wanted to make 
the Assembly a mere “collegiate 
body” and those who opposed the 
move on the ground that the Se- 
curity Council might find itself un- 
able to act because of the unanimity 
rule. Senator Vandenberg of the 
United States had recalled the “vio- 
lent discussion” when the U.S.S.R. 
delegation tried to eliminate the 
powers of the Assembly. The pow- 
ers of the Assembly now being in- 
voked, Senator Vandenberg wrote, 
were acquired then at San Francisco, 
and the time had arrived to use 
them. 


The U.S.S.R. was making the same 
effort today to minimize the powers 
of the Assembly. 

Restating the constitutional argu- 
ment for the resolution, Mr. Costa 
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du Rels pointed out that the Security 
Council acted in the name of all 
Members. “It is practically an at- 
torney which has to assume the re- 
sponsibility of the maintenance of 
peace and security within, of course, 
the framework of Articles 24, 25, 
26, and 27, with the reservation of 
Article 10 and paragraph 4 of Ar- 
ticle 11, which refers to the powers 
of the General Assembly.” 

Unanimous co-operation and the 
duty of working in common agree- 
ment constituted an undertaking by 
the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council which they contracted 
before those who have given them 
the power. The permanent mem- 
bers have not lived up to their mis- 
sion. They had failed from the 
very start. This implicitly involved 
a violation of the Charter. Today 
the Security Council, as the result of 
the paralysis which is troubling it, 
neither meets the concern of the 
Member states nor, much less, does 
it fulfil the aims and principles of 
the Charter. What then was to -be 
done? 

Bitter experience of the last few 
years had shown exactly where 
negotiation would lead: to inertia, 
loss of time, the triumoh of the ag- 
gressor. When the aggressor was as- 
sured of the sympathy of a perma- 
nent member, negotiation in the 
United Nations must fail. 


Assembly Must Act 


“In the face of this indisputable 
premise and of the failure of the Se- 
curity Council and the Military Staff 
Committee, the General Assembly 
must fulfil its overriding duty under 
Article 10 and Article 11, paragraph 
4, of the Charter. The General As- 
sembly must act—and act rapidly. 
If it does not act, Member states will 
be violating the Charter and giving 
succor to future aggressors.” 

Mr. Costa du Rels emphasized 
that the Charter is a multilateral 
treaty. “Treaties are not untouch- 
able monoliths. To invoke the letter 
—often a dead letter—of a treaty is 
to go against life, development, 
evolution, reality, reason, and, often 
enough, justice itself.” In support, 
he quoted an observation of Judge 
Alvarez, of the International Court: 
“The clear provisions of a treaty 
must remain without effect or must 
receive appropriate interpretation 
when, by reason of changes in inter- 
national life, their applicaton would 
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lead to clear injustices or to results 
contrary to the objectives of the in- 
stitution.” 

“The document which we are go- 
ing to approve,” concluded Mr. 
Costa du Rels, “in giving the Gen- 
eral Assembly the means of acting, 
will thereby serve the maintenance 
of peace. We have a duty to ap- 
prove it. It is in the public weal.” 

Selim Sarper, of: Turkey, hailed 
the resolution as “a turning point, 
not only in the short history of the 
United Nations but also in the his- 
tory of mankind.” What it proposed 
was to move along boldly and with 
determination in putting the ideas 
of the Charter into effect. “I am 
sure,” he said, “that the foresight 
and action of the General Assembly 
in this respect will gain the prayers 
and admiration of history and of 
generations to come.” 

Arguments adduced against the 
resolution have strengthened the con- 
viction that the initiative taken was 
“very timely, ap- 
propiate, and nec- 
essary.” 

Mr. Sarper re- 
called the phrase 
of the preamble: 
“to unite our 
strength to main- 
tain international 

eace and secur- 

ity, and to ensure, 
by the acceptance 
of principles and 
the institution of 
methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save 
in the common interest.” 

This was the essence of the Char- 
ter and of the organization. Peace is 
the fundamental objective of United 
Nations policy. “Peace is a positive 
concept and it is not unqualified. 
Peace, yes; but peace with freedom; 
peace in a democratic world. There 
is one thing that we hold above our 
lives, above everything else, and that 
is our freedom, our belief in our 
own way of life. And that, perhaps, 
is precisely why we want peace and 
security. That is why we can in no 
way tolerate aggression. And that, 
as we see it, is the basic principle, 
the main purpose of the United Na- 
tions. That is what we have under- 
taken ito uphold, what we have 
pledged ourselves to attain. That is 
what we are united for.” 

What the resolution sought was 
not to amend the Charter or to take 
over the functions of the Security 
Council but to overcome the in- 





activity of the Security Council: in- 
activity which was likely to lead the 
world to certain destruction. 

“If we cannot prevent a breach of 
the peace through reasonable com- 
promise and by peaceful means,” de- 
clared Mr. Sarper, “we must be 
ready to face and repel aggression 
with all our might. If we want peace 
and security on this earth—and there 
is no doubt that we do want it—we 
must unite to defend it. That is 
what we purpose to do in this reso- 
lution.” 





Circumventing the Veto 


V. V. Skorobogaty, of the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., also categorically 
denied that the resolution before the 
Assembly was intended to foster 
peace and prevent a new war. On 
the contrary, it was designed to 
transform the United Nations into 
a tool of American foreign policy, 
said Mr. Skorobogaty. 

The resolution was aimed at cir- 
cumventing the veto and establish- 
ing the mastery of one group of 
powers within the United Nations, 
thus jeopardizing the rights of other 
powers and the organization as a 
whole. Covering themselves up with 
beautiful phrases about peace, the 
authors of the Anglo-American 
resolution distorted the Charter and 
incorrectly interpreted a number of 
its articles. For instance, they in- 
terpreted Article 11 in their own 
way, attributing to the General As- 
sembly rights beyond those stated 
in the Charter. 

Turning to statements made during 
the debate, Mr. Skorobogaty recall- 
ed that the representative of Aus- 
tralia had described some of the ar- 
ticles of the Charter, particularly 
those relating to the application of 
the veto in the Security Council, as 
obsolete and demanded a revision of 
the Charter. Mr. Spender wished the 
Assembly to believe that the prin- 
ciple of unanimity between the five 
permanent members was adopted un- 
der the pressure of those great pow- 
ers, and that it was incorporated in 
the Charter by an accident. How- 
ever, everybody knew that ever since 
San Francisco, and up to and includ- 
ing the fifth session of the General 
Assembly, the delegation of Australia 
had actively fought against the prin- 
ciple of unanimity and had “in- 
cited” other delegations to do like- 
wise. 

Several other Members had at- 
tempted to distort the true meaning 
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of the principle of unanimity. The 
present disputes and the struggle 
around the veto had shown that there 
was now an aggravation of the con- 
tradictions between two basic politi- 
cal trends. One amounted to a de- 
fence of the universally recognized 
principles of international co-opera- 
tion among the large and small 
states, while the other was tanta- 
mount to a tendency on the part of 
certain influential groups to get a 
free hand for uncurbed expansion. 
The latter trend was designed to sub- 
vert the foundation upon which the 
United Nations rested and ultimately 
to destroy the organization. That 
trend was fraught with danger both 
for the United Nations and for the 
cause of world peace in general. 
With regard to the convocation of 
special sessions of the General As- 
sembly, Mr. Skorobogaty said his 
delegation had no objection in prin- 





ciple to such special sessions inas- 
much as this was in accordance with 
the Charter. But it objected to con- 
vocation at a day’s notice. It was 
essential that time should be grant- 
ed in order to study material and 
proposals. It was also necessary, na- 
turally, that time should be allowed 
for representatives to reach New 
York. Paragraph 3 of the annex of 
the resolution stated that the Sec- 
retary-General should communicate 
with other Members within at least 
twelve hours in advance of the open- 
ing of the session. It was obvious 
that it was impossible to call a spe- 
cial session within such a short pe- 
riod of time. A session of that kind 
would afford full representation for 
the United States and the neighbor- 
ing countries in the American con- 
tinent, while a number of other 
countries would be ruled out inas- 
much as they could not arrive on 


time. This undue haste would in- 
dubitably harm Member states, and 
that was why his delegation endorsed 
the Soviet amendments to section A 
of the resolution. 

Byelorussia could not accept the 
proposal for the establishment of 
United Nations armed forces and 
the setting up of a panel of military 
experts, as that would truncate the 
rights of the Security Council, and 
was fundamentally contradictory to 
the Charter of the United Nations in 
general, and to Chapter VII in par- 
ticular. Mr. Skorobogaty asserted 
that it was the duty of the Security 
Council to devise measures for the 
earliest application of Articles 43, 
45, 46, and 47 of the Charter, re- 
garding the placing of armed forces 
at the disposal of the Council by 
Member states, and for the effective 
functioning of the Military Staff 
Committee. 


Text of Resolutions: Uniting for Peace, Recommendations to 








RESOLUTION A 


UNITING FOR PEACE 


The General Assembly, 


Recognizing that the first two stated Pur- 
poses of the United Nations are: 

“To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace, and to brirg 
about by peaceful means, and in conform- 
ity with the principles of justice and in- 
ternational law, adjustment or settlement 
of international disputes or situations 
which might lead to a breach of the 
peace,” and 

“To develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace,” 


Reaffirming that it remains the primary 
duty of all Members of the United Nations, 
when involved in an international dispute, 
to seek settlement of such a dispute by 
peaceful means through the procedures 
laid down in Chapter VI of the Charter, 
and recalling the successful achievements 
of the United Nations in this regard on a 
number of previous occasions, 

Finding that international tension exists 
on a dangerous scale, 

Recalling its resolution 290 (IV) entitled 
“Essentials of Peace,’ which states that 
disregard of the Principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations is primarily respon- 
sible for the continuance of international 
tension, and desiring to contribute further 
to the objectives of that resolution, 

Reaffirming the importance of the exer- 
cise by the Security Council of its primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, and the duty 
of the permanent members to seek unan- 
imity and to exercise restraint in the use 
of the veto, 

Reaffirming that the initiative in nego- 
tiating the agreements for armed forces 

rovided for in Article 43 of the Charter 

longs to the Security Council, and desir- 
ing to ensure that, pending the conclusion 
of such agreements, the United Nations 


has at its disposal means for maintaining 
international peace and security, 

Conscious that failure of the Security 
Council to discharge its responsibilities on 
behalf of all the Member states, particularly 
those responsibilities referred to in the two 
preceding paragraphs, does not relieve 
Member states of their obligations or the 
United Nations of its responsibility under 
the Charter to maintain international peace 
and security. 

Recognizing in particular that such fail- 
ure does not deprive the General Assembly 
of its rights or relieve it of its responsi- 
bilities under the Charter in regard to the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, 

Recognizing that discharge by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of its responsibilities in 
these respects calls for possibilities of ob- 
servation which would ascertain the facts 
and expose aggressors; for the existence 
of armed forces which could be used 
collectively; and for the possibility of 
timely recommendation by the General As- 
sembly to Members of the United Nations 
for collective action which, to be effective, 
should be prompt, 


A 


1. Resolves that if the Security Council, 
because of lack of unanimity of the per- 
manent members, fails to exercise its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security in any 
case where there appears to be a threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or act 
of aggression, the General Assembly shall 
consider the matter immediately with a 
view to making appropriate recommenda- 
tions to Members for collective measures, 
including in the case of a breach of the 
peace or act of aggression the use of 
armed force when necessary, to maintain 
or restore international peace and security. 
If not in session at the time, the General 
Assembly may meet in emergency special 
session within 24 hours of the request 
therefor. Such emergency special session 
shall be called if requested by the Secur- 
ity Council on the vote of any seven mem- 
bers, or by a majority of the Members of 
the United Nations; 

*The text of the annex is not reprinted 
here. 


2. Adopts for this purpose the amend- 
ments to its rules of procedure set forth 
in the annex* to the present resolution; 


3. Establishes a Peace Observation Com- 
mission, which for the calendar years 195] 
and 1952 shall be composed of fourteen 
Members, namely: China, Colombia, Czech- 
oslovakia, France, India, Iraq, Israel, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the United States of America and Uruguay, 
and which could observe and report on 
the situation in any area where 
there exists international tension the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. Upon the invitation or with the 
consent of the state into whose territory 
the Commission would go, the General 
Assembly, or the Interim Committee when 
the Assembly is not in session, may utilize 
the Commission if the Security Council is 
not exercising the functions assigned to it 
by the Charter with respect to the matter 
in question. Decisions to utilize the Commis- 
sion shall be made on the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the Members present 
and voting. The Security Council may also 
utilize the Commission in accordance with 
its authority under the Charter; 

4. The Commission shall have authority 
in its discretion to appoint sub-commissions 
and to utilize the services of observers to 
assist it in the performance of its functions; 

5. Recommends to all governments and 
authorities that they co-operate with the 
Commission and assist it in the perform- 
ance of its functions; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to pro- 
vide the necessary staff and facilities, util- 
izing, where directed by the Commisssion, 
the United Nations Panel of Field Observ- 
ers envisaged in resolution 297 B (IV); 


c 


7. Invites each Member of the United 
Nations to survey its resources in order 
to determine the nature and scope of the 
assistance it may be in a position to ren- 
der in support of any recommendations of 
the Security Council or of the General As- 
sembly for the restoration of international 
peace and security; 
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There can be no doubt that 
the United Nations is powerful 
enough to maintain collective secur- 
ity when the threats to peace arise 
from nations which do not have the 
right to veto, said Dr. Gustavo Guti- 
errez, of Cuba, in a speech which 
was devoted largely to an analysis of 
the legal position. But when one of 
the great powers is involved, the veto 
can paralyze the delicate machinery. 

It has been contended that in such 
cases, the paralysis of collective se- 
curity will force the parties to the 
dispute to come to an agreement. 
But the facts are exactly the con- 
trary. The veto has paralyzed all 
efforts which would have produced 
the greatest possible security for the 
world, such as disarmament and the 
control of atomic energy; prevented 
admission of states which fulfil every 
requirement; and stultified the pacific 





settlement of disputes and action in 


cases of threats to the peace, 
breaches of the peace, or acts of 
aggression. All the unity the veto has 
produced is unity in doing nothing, 
and it is the positive unity of will 
for action which is necessary for 
the maintenance of peace. 

Articles 10, 11, and 14 of the 
Charter give the General Assembly 
power to recommend measures which 
may be necessary with regard to 
anything within the framework of 
the Charter, including questions in 
regard to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, except as 
provided in Article 12. Article 12, 
which has been quoted very often, 
establishes that: 

“While the Security Council is 
exercising in respect of any dis- 
pute or situation the functions as- 
signed to it in the present Char- 


ter, the General Assembly shall 

not make any recommendation 

with regard to that dispute or situ- 
ation:...." 

But, when the Security Council 
does not exercise its functions, there 
could be no legal objection to the 
Assembly doing that work. 

The primary responsibility which 
Article 24 confers upon the Secur- 
ity Council for the maintenance of 
international peace and security is 
not an exclusive responsibility. The 
Security Council has the power to 
take decisions, and the General As- 
sembly the power only to make 
recommendations. But national and 
international experience shows that 
decisions which do not have the 
support of public opinion are not 
fulfilled, while a mere suggestion or 
recommendation, which faithfully re- 
flects public opinion or conscience, 


Security Council, Recommendations to Permanent Members 


8. Recommands to the states Members of 
the United Nations that each Member 
maintain within its national armed forces 
elements so trained, organized, and 
equipped that they could promptly be 
made available, in accordance with its 
constitutional processes, for service as a 
United Nations unit or units, upon recom- 
mendation by the Security Council or Gen- 
eral Assembly, without prejudice to the 
use of such elements in exercise of the 
right of individual or collective  self- 
defence recognized in Article 51 of the 
Charter; 

9. Invites the Members of the United 
Nations to inform the Collective Measures 
Committee, provided for in paragraph 11, 
as soon as possible of the measures taken 
in implementation of the preceding par- 
agraph; 

10. Requests the Secretary-General to 
appoint, with the approval of the Com- 
mittee provided for in paragraph 11, a 
panel of military experts who could be 
made available, on request to Member 
states wishing ot obtain technical ad- 
vice regarding the organization, training, 
and equipment for prompt service as 
United Nations units of the elements re- 
ferred to in paragraph 8; 


D. 


ll. Establishes a Collective Measures 
Committee consisting of fourteen Members, 
namely: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, Philippines, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom of Great Britian 
and North Ireland, the United States of 
America, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia, and 
directs the Committee, in consulation with 
the Secretary-General and with such Mem- 
ber states as the Committee finds ap- 
Propriate, to study and make a_ report 
to the Security Council and the General 
Assembly, not later than September 1, 
1951, on methods, including those in Sec- 
tion C of present resolution, which might 
be used to maintain and strengthen inter- 
National peace and security in accordance 
with the Purposes and Principles of the 
Charter, taking account of collective self- 

ence and ional arrangements (Articles 
51 and 52 of the Charter); 

12. Recommends to all Member states that 

Y co-operate with the Committee and 
assist it in the performance of its functions; 
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13. Requests the Secretary-General to fur- 
nish the staff and facilities necessary for 
the effective accomplishment of the pur- 
poses set forth in Sections C and D of 
this resolution; 


14. The General Assembly, in adopting 
the proposals set forth above, is fully 
conscious that enduring peace will not be 
secured solely by collective security ar- 
rangements against breaches of interna- 
tional peace and acts of aggression, but 
that a genuine and lasting ce depends 
also upon the observance of all the Prin- 
ciples and Purposes established in the 
Charter of the United Nations, upon the 
implementation of the resolutions of the 
Security Council, the General Assembly, 
and other principal organs of the United 
Nations intended to achieve the mainten- 
ance of international peace and security, 
and especially upon respect for and observ- 
ance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all and on the establishment 
and maintenance of conditions of economic 
and social well-being in all countries; and 
accordingly 

15. Urges Member states to respect fully, 
and to intensify, joint action, in co-opera- 
tion with the United Nations, to develop 
and stimulate universal respect for and 
observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, and to intensify individ- 
val and collective efforts to achieve con- 
ditions of economic stability and social 
progress, particularly through the develop- 
ment of under-developed countries and 
areas. 


RESOLUTION B 


For the purpose of maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security, in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations 
and, in particular, with Chapters V, VI, 
and VII of the Charter, 


The General Assembly 
Recommends to the Security Council: 
That it should take the necessary steps 
to ensure that the action provided for 
under the Charter is taken with respect 
to threats to the peace, breaches of the 
peace, or acts of aggression and with re- 


pect to the peaceful settlement of disputes 
or situations likely to endanger the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security; 

That it should devise measures for the 
earliest application of Articles 43, 45, 46, 
and 47 of the Charter of the United 
Nations regardi the placing of armed 
forces at the ‘ase of the Security 
Council by the states Member of the United 
Nations and the effective functioning of 
the Military Staff Committee. 

The above disposition should in no man- 
ner prevent the General Assembly from 
fulfilling its functions under resolution A. 


RESOLUTION C 


The General Assembly, 


Recognizing that the primary function of 
the United Nations organization is to 
maintain and promote peace, security, and 
justice among all nations, 

Recognizing the responsibility of all 
Member states in promoting the cause of 
international peace in accordance with 
their obligations as provided in the Charter, 

Recognizing that the Charter charges the 
Security Council with the primary respon- 
sibility for maintaining international peace 
and security, 

Reaffirming the importance of unanimity 
among the permanent members of the 
Security Council on all problems which are 
likely to threaten world peace, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 
190 (IIl) entitled ‘‘Appeal to the Great 
Powers to Renew their Efforts to Compose 
their Differences and Establish a Lasting 
Peace,”’ 

Recommends to the permanent members 
of the Security Council that: 

(a) They meet and discuss, collectively 
or otherwise, and, if necessary, with other 
states concerned, all problems which are 
likely to threaten international peace and 
hamper the activities of the United Nations, 
with a view to their resolving fundamental 
differences and reaching agreement in 
accordance with the spirit and letter of 
the Charter; 

(b) They advise the General Assembly 
and, when it is not in session, the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, as soon as 
appropriate, of the results of their con- 
sultations. 
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has more executive force and val- 
idity than a supposedly binding de- 
cision. 

The new procedure of the seven- 
power resolution will not interfere 
with the Council when that body is 
adequately fulfilling its primary re- 
sponsibility. It only fills the gap if the 
Security Council should fail to act 
against aggression or a threat to the 
peace because of a lack of unanimity 
among the great powers. 


Overlapping Competence 


Turning to the U.S.S.R. argument 
that the General Assembly would, 
in taking decisions on such matters, 
be usurping the powers of the Se- 
curity Council, Dr. Gutierrez quoted 
from Professor Kelsen’s Law of the 
United Nations. The author, he said, 
had recognized that there was an 
overlapping of competence, as it 
were, between the General Assem- 
bly and the Security Council, and 
that it was necessary to adopt pro- 
visions to avoid or resolve possible 
conflict. It is with a view to avoid- 
ing such conflicts that Article 12, 
paragraph 1, states: 

“While the Security Council is 
exercising in respect of any dis- 
pute or situation the functions as- 
signed to it in the present Charter, 
the General Assembly shall not 
make any recommendation with 
regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so re- 
quests.” 

This restriction applied, Mr. 
Gutierrez argued, only when the 
Security Council was really exercis- 
ing the functions conferred upon it 
by the Charter and not when it was 
sabatoged by absence or hampered 
by the veto. 

To this effect he quoted Professor 
Kelsen’s book as follows: 


“The restriction of the compe- 
tence of the General Assembly is 
valid only during the time the Se- 
curity Council is dealing with the 
dispute or situation. That means that 
the Assembly has the power to make 
recommendations with respect to 
disputes or other situations with 
which the Council has not dealt or 
with which it has ceased to deal. 
The words ‘while the Security Coun- 
cil is exercising its functions’ may 
be interpreted to mean while a dis- 
pute or situation is still on the 
agenda of the Council. But it may 
also be interpreted to mean while the 
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Security Council is actually exercis- 
ing its functions; so that, when the 
Council, because of the exercise of 
the veto right, is reduced to inac- 
tion, it should not be considered as 
exercising its functions.” 

When the General Assembly ap- 
proved the resolution, Dr. Gutier- 
rez said, it would be interpreting the 
Charter, and its interpretation must 
be considered as an authentic ex- 
pression. 

It cannot be admitted that the goal 
of a political-juridical principle 
should be the destruction of the or- 
ganism set up to achieve the aims 
of the organization. The interpreta- 
tion of a legal or juridical text, espe- 
cially a political document, must 
always bear the objects of the or- 
ganization in mind. The object must 
over-ride the means of achieving the 
object. Thus the Permanent Court 
of International Justice in the case 
of the Chorzow factory, which in- 
volved interpretation of the Geneva 
Convention of 1922, said: 

“For the interpretation of Article 
33, account must be taken not only 
of the historical development of ar- 
bitration treaties, as well as of the 
terminology of such treaties, and of 
the grammatical and logical mean- 
ing of the words used, but also and 
more especially of the function 
which, in the intention of the con- 
tracting parties, is to be attributed 
to this provision.” 


Functional Interpretation 


The Court repeatedly asserted this 
“functional or teleological interpreta- 
tion of international conventions,” 
its object being that legal interpreta- 
tion must aim at the greatest effec- 
tiveness of the aims or purposes of 
the text. 

“When there is a dispute or a con- 
flict between the means and the end, 
between the procedure and the func- 
tion or aim which it tries to achieve, 
it is the first which loses its validity 
and it is the fundamental obligation 
of the Charter which prevails, name- 
ly, to seek by other means or other 
procedure, the achievement of the 
aims of the organization,” said Dr. 
Gutierrez. 

To take the view that, because 
the great powers cannot agree, the 
other countries cannot act to avert 
war, is to return to the dark days of 
the Congress of Vienna, to turn one’s 
back on all the suffering and sacri- 
fice of our times. 





“The small countries—at least the 
small nation which I represent,” 
concluded the Cuban representative, 
“consider that the Charter of the 
United Nations has conferred on the 
great powers primary responsibility, 
that is, the duty—more as a duty 
than as a right—to maintain inter- 
national peace and security through 
understanding and unanimity, which 
is highly desirable, no doubt, among 
the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. But if such agree- 
ment does not occur, the lack of 
unanimity and the use of the veto 
cannot become the general rule of 
the United Nations, paralyzing its 
action. If such were the case, we 
should have wiped out in one stroke, 
not only the aims and principles of 
the Charter, but the very Charter it- 
self.” 


U.S.S.R. Exposition 


The Soviet Union supported all 
proposals genuinely designed to 
strengthen the peace and security of 
nations and to ward off the danger 
of new wars, said Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky at the outset of a very full ex- 
position. It would do so even when 
such measures did not completely 
meet Soviet requirements. On the 
other hand, it was its duty to re- 
move drawbacks from proposals that 
are acceptable in principle. 

During the Committee discussion, 
the Soviet Union had submitted a 
number of amendments to the seven- 
power draft resolution, a few of 
which were adopted. It now re-sub- 
mitted the rejected amendments, con- 
vinced that if these were not incor- 
porated the resolution would turn 
out to be fraught with dire dangers 
for the maintenance of peace. 

Mr. Vyshinsky then proceeded to 
dwell on “mendacious smears and 
outbursts” of some previous speak- 
ers. These remarks, which pro- 
claimed the falsity of their phrases 
about peace and co-operation, were 
intended to camouflage an actual re- 
fusal to. co-operate and to shift the 
blame to the Soviet Union and other 
peace-loving countries. They con- 
firmed Stalin’s words of October 
1948 that the inciters of a new war 
fear nothing more than understand- 
ing and co-operation with the So- 
viet Union. 

Quoting from the report of the 
United States Bell Commission on 
the Philippines, Mr. Vyshinsky said 
that it was audacious that the for- 
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eign minister of such a government 
should demand that the Soviet Union 
should demonstrate the merit of its 
proposals. General Romulo’s state- 
ment was “replete with insinuation 
and absurd and ludicrous slander 
against peace-loving and democratic 
countries and peoples.” He then 
dealt at length with Mr. Dulles’ 
speech and with the record of Mr. 
Dulles himself. 


When Mussolini attacked Ethi- 
opia, the U.S.S.R. had protested 
against the repulsive aggression, but 
the United Kingdom, France, and 
the United States did not move a 
finger. Repeatedly the Chamberlain 
Government in Britain and_ the 
Daladier Government in France en- 
couraged the fascists and blocked 
Soviet proposals for collective action. 
The United States helped to rearm 
Germany and helped Germany to 
make itsef into a springboard for ag- 
gression. 


Rearming Germany 


Mr. Vyshinsky then cited agree- 
ments of American and British cor- 
porations and banks with important 
German concerns. American mo- 
nopolists together with ‘British capital 
helped greatly to rearm Hitlerite 
Germany. Mr. Vyshinsky recalled 
the part played by Mr. Dulles and 
the legal firm of Sullivan and Crom- 
well. All this group of “jolly good 
fellows” helped re-establish Hitler’s 
war machine. “They fertilized the 
Hitlerite military program with a 
golden rain of United States dollars. 
Consequently, the responsibility for 
the aggression of Mussolini in Ethi- 
opia, with the connivance of Hitler, 
the taking over of Austria and of 
Czechoslovakia, which provided the 
basis for the launching of World 
War II, which lasted for six years 
and caused the loss of millions of 
lives—the responsibility for that must 
be borne by those gentlemen who 
have now put on the mask of peace 
champions and who claim to be the 
standard bearers of the movement 
for peace.” 

In 1939 Mr. Dulles wrote in his 
book War, Peace, and Change that it 
would be unjust, even if practically 
possible, to clamp chains on a 
dynamic people and to condemn 
them forever to the acceptance of 
intolerable conditions: the people 
referred to being Hitlerite Germans 
and Mussolini Italians. 

Mr. Vyshinsky then took up Mr. 
Dulles’ reference to the Soviet and 
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German partitioning of Poland in 
1939. What happened in 1939 was 
that the British and French Govern- 
ments were helping Hitler in his mil- 
itary designs, in order to channel 
them toward the Soviet Union. In 
the spring of 1939, conversations 
were being conducted with the 
Anglo-French Military Mission in 
Moscow, simultaneously with behind- 
the-scene negotiations with Hitler. 
When the Soviet negotiations with 
Britain and France collapsed because 
of the two-faced policies of certain 
governments, it faced the necessity 
of having to save itself by its own 
resources. One means to that end 
was the setting up of an Eastern 
defensive wall. 

“When Hitler’s troops moved to- 
ward the Soviet frontier, the Soviet 
Union, on September 17, 1939, went 
forward to meet the Hitlerite soldiery 
and made Hitler stop on a line which 
corresponded to the well-known, his- 
toric Curzon Line. On September 
17, the Soviet Government issued a 
declaration, and a just one, to the 
effect that Poland, which at that time 
had been abandoned by the traitorous 
Beck Government—which had fled, 
leaving its people to the invader 
had become a convenient field for 
eventualities or possibilities which 
would constitute a threat to the 
Soviet Union.” The declaration 
stated that it could not be indifferent 
to the fate of Ukrainians and Bye- 
lorussians in Poland, who had pre- 
viously been deprived of all rights 
and had been left to the tender 
mercies of Hitler. 

This action was a wise step, since 
it laid the foundation of a defensive 
wall and stopped Hitler from un- 





Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R. 





leashing war under conditions un- 
favorable to the Soviet Union. Even 
Winston Churchill had said at the 
time: “The fact that the Russian 
armies had to find themselves on 
that line was absolutely essential for 
the security of Russia against the 
German threat.” 

“The Soviet,” Mr. Vyshinsky pro- 
ceeded, “did conclude a non-aggres- 
sion pact with Hitler in August 1939. 

. However, that pact was our 
salvation—yours and mine—because 
it delayed our war against Hitler for 
one and a half years and permitted 
us to rearm.... 

“The United States delegation 
should remember the Ardennes, the 
‘bulge, when our efforts saved 
Eisenhower’s armies. I can prove 
that by documents which I could 
read at length if there were any dis- 
pute about the point. That is why I 
say that what fell from Mr. Dulles’ 
lips here is the most pitiful falsifica- 
tion of history, which can be ex- 
plained only by his thirst to kindle 
hatred of the Soviet Union and to 
shake the confidence of nations in the 
possibility of peaceful co-opera- 
HOt: 65 





Viewpoints Restated 


Mr. Vyshinsky then restated the 
U.S.S.R. viewpoints on Korea and 
atomic control. Against this was the 
plot with Mussolini and Hitler in 
1933, the Anglo-American Naval 
Agreement of 1935, under which 
Hitler received the right to build sub- 
marines whose tonnage would be 
equal to the tonnage of the entire 
French Navy. “History is repeated,” 
he declared. “Under the mask of 
measures for collective security, 
work is being done constantly and 
purposefully in order to wreck peace 
and security, and it is our duty to 
tell the world about it, because the 
proposals set forth in the resolution 
of the seven powers are not measures 
which are designed to secure the 
maintenance of international peace. 
References to collective security are 
only designed to camouflage war- 
like plans.” 

Turning to an analysis of the joint 
resolution, Mr. Vyshinsky first made 
the point that the veto in the Se- 
curity Council is not the source of 
disagreements; it is the mere instru- 
ment which is designed to help settle 
disagreements. The source of dis- 
agreement is to be found in the re- 
spective foreign policies of various 
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countries. If these conflict—even if 
things are shunted into another organ 
where the rule of unanimity does not 
prevail—the disagreements will re- 
main, particularly where such dif- 
ferences are deep-seated ones and 
relate to fundamental policies of 
great and strong powers. Threats to 
the peace will continue if they flow 
from the unresolved disagreements 
among the Great Powers, which have 
in their hands the fate and destinies 
of war and peace. 


“That is why it is their ordained 
destiny to hang together and com- 
pose their differences in the paths 
of peace, or to hang separately and 
go on to the paths of war.” For 
seventeen years the United States 
did not recognize the Soviet Union, 
and complications arose, complica- 
tions which were greater than the 
mere non-recognition of the Soviet 
juridical and independent existence. 
Then, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
took the initiative toward restoring 
normal diplomatic relations. Subse- 
quently, when the great danger 
threatened the world, the three great 
powers stood side by side. The 
U.S.S.R. did not spare itself. It paid 
a high and grievous price on the 
altar of the salvation, peace, and se- 
curity of nations. But thereafter 
there arose a new policy, a policy 
of toughness toward the Soviet 
Union, a policy “expressed in the 
submission of demands without con- 
sideration or regard for the respec- 
tive interests of the powers con- 
cerned as equal states.” When such 
a new tough policy appears, then 
there always looms the threat of com- 
plications and aggravations. 


United States Policy 


What then is the foreign policy of 
the United States? Quoting extracts 
from Mr. Dulles’ latest book, War 
or Peace, Mr. Vyshinsky said that 
the policy was to help a shift over 
to unity of the separate nations of 
Western Europe, under the aegis of 
the United States. If that was not 
world hegemony, what is? And, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dulles, the United 
States had the right to do this be- 
cause of its tremendous investments 
in Western Europe. “It is the Mar- 
shall Plan and various other instru- 
mentalities of so-called assistance 
which entitle United States foreign 
policy to take the path of reaping 
the crops which it has sown on land 
fertilized by investments and assist- 
ance, by dint of pressure.” 
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From the standpoint of this policy, 
the purpose of the seven-power reso- 
lution was clear, Mr. Vyshinsky con- 
tinued. The authors declared that 
the Security Council is “paralyzed” 
because the Anglo-American group 
has been unable to foist decisions 
upon that body “which would re- 
dound exclusively to their own in- 
terests, in contradiction to the in- 
terests, purposes, and principles of 
the United Nations as a whole.” This 
is what happened with the Greek 
question, which was linked with 
slanderous accusations about the 
violation of human rights in Albania 
and Bulgaria, and the Spanish ques- 
tion, and a number of others. These 
efforts “to induce the Security Coun- 
cil to adopt illegal, unjust, and ten- 
dentious decisions failed because of 
the consistent, unswering stand of 
the Soviet Union representatives.” 


Liquidating the Veto 


Mr. Dulles, in his book War or 
Peace, said Mr. Vyshinsky, wrote 
that the veto prevented the Security 
Council from doing what the United 
States wanted it to do and what the 
Soviet Union did not want it to do 
and, consequently, the veto must be 
liquidated: an important confession. 
But Mr. Dulles had gone on to say 
that to liquidate the veto was not 
quite so simple, and that it might be 
risky to do so, because the veto 
might turn out to be useful for the 
United States of America. He quoted 
the Panama Canal as an example. 
Consequently, it appeared that the 
trouble is that the Security Council 
does not act on the proposal of cer- 
tain states which have arrogated 
to themselves the monopoly of 
leadership. In arrogating to them- 
selves this monopoly of leadership, 
they demand that anything they 
dictate shall be adopted. 

“If they meet resistance from any 
state, whether it be the Soviet Union 
or any other state or states—as hap- 
pened in the case of the appointment 
of the Secretary-General, where four 
states wanted and supported other 
candidacies, while the United States 
of America capriciously declared it 
would veto anybody but Trygve Lie 
—the United States believes that the 
veto has to be removed.” Thus the 
policy was to cling to the veto but 
to block its use by other countries. 
Hence the proposal that the Assem- 
bly adopt the measures which are 


now put forward in the draft resolu- 
tion of the seven powers. 

Dwelling on the charge of par- 
alysis, Mr. Vyshinsky asked whether 
the Council was not exercising its 
function when it does not recognize 
that there was a threat or an act of 
aggression. Nor can it be said that 
the Council is exercising its func- 
tions only when it acts at the behest 
of the majority. Article 27 (3) re- 
quires the affirmative vote of seven 
members including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members. 

“If you consider that this article 
is no longer suitable, it must be re- 
voked; but since it is in effect, please 
adhere to it. Do not dare to break 
it; do not dare to liquidate it by 
having recourse to artificial quibbling 
and incomprehensible ratiocinations 
such as those handed out by the 
jurist from Cuba.” 

The overt purpose of the move is 
to circumvent the veto, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky continued, to have “a kangaroo 
court in the case of aggression, a 
kangaroo court of the uninhibited 
majority disposing of life and death 
which it would hold in its 
hands... .” 

Mr. Vyshinsky declared there 
could be no doubt at all of the il- 
legality of the move. There could 
be no doubt that the proposal in- 
volved fundamental revision of the 
Charter. In reply to the point made 
by the representative of Cuba on this, 
Mr. Vyshinsky quoted other passages 
from The Law of the United Na- 
tions by Professor Kelsen: “If the 
questions referred to in Article 11, 
paragraph 2, are involved, then there 
is the limitation to the effect that the 
question must be put before the 
General Assembly in the manner 
mentioned by Article 11, paragraph 
2—that is, that the questions must 
be referred to the Security Council, 
prior to the adoption of any recom- 
mendation, if action is necessary.” 

Further the book says enforce- 
ment action is the specific function 
of the Security Council and that “in 
that case, and in that case alone, the 
General Assembly may not make a 
recommendation but shall refer the 
question to the Security Council.” 

In other words, Mr. Vyshinsky 
explained, even if the matter were 
otherwise within the competence of 
the General Assembly, whenever 
action turns out to be necessary 
—“action,” meaning enforcement 
action—it shall be referred to the 
Security Council. 

Summing up the argument, Mr. 
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Vyshinsky put his position in these 
words: “The General Assembly is 
entitled to consider any question 
within the scope of the present Char- 
ter relating to the powers and func- 
tions of any organs under the Char- 
ter, including the Security Council, 
provided that the Charter does not 
rule that out. There are two such 
exclusions: Article 11, paragraph 2, 
and Article 12. If we demanded that 
the General Assembly should not 
shirk the consideration of the 
Spanish question and that it should 
adopt a decision for the severance 
of diplomatic relations, we did so in 
accordance with Article 41 because 
it is the right of the General Assem- 
bly under Article 10 to discuss any 
question and to submit recommenda- 
tions not involving the use of armed 
force.” 


Use of Armed Force 


Starting with the preamble and in 
all its sections, the resolution pro- 
posed that armed forces should be 
placed at the disposal of the General 
Assembly. Chapter VII of the Char- 
ter was therefore wholly ignored. 


“Is it, therefore, bona fide to say 
that we deny the right of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to decide and to rec- 
ommend upon questions relating to 
the maintenance of peace and inter- 
national security?” Mr. Vyshinsky 
asked. “We do not deny it. It is set 
forth in Article 11 and we cannot 
deny it.” However, under Article 12, 
the General Assembly could, while 
the Security Council is exercising its 
functions, consider but not adopt any 
recommendation. Secondly, the As- 
sembly could not take any decision 
calling for action because such a de- 
cision must be referred to the Se- 
curity Council. This is because action 
involves the use of armed force, a 
duty of the Security Council, not the 
Assembly. 

“You want to transform the 
United Nations into the tool and 
instrument of your policy,” Mr. 
Vyshinsky declared. “Inasmuch as 
you have not succeeded in doing this 
in the Security Council in the pre- 
sence of the veto, you make attacks 
against the veto. However, at the 
same time, you wish to avoid destroy- 
ing the veto altogether, because, first 
of all, you will not succeed in so 
doing unless you wish to destroy the 
whole United Nations, and, secondly, 
you wish to keep your own veto for 
yourself for the future. You there- 
fore figure out methods similar to 
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the proverb which says, ‘You can’t 
eat your cake and have it too.’ In 
other words, you eat your cake by 
violating the Charter and have it, 
too, by saying that you do not 
violate the Charter.” The main prin- 
ciples of the Charter are thrown on 
to the scrap heap, in order to block 
off the Security Council, shove it 
into the background, and remove it 
from the front lines of the struggle 
for peace, while at the same time 
that struggle is to be shunted into 
the General Assembly where the 
majority was at the disposal of the 
sponsors. 

Despite the fact that the Soviet 
proposals on section B were rejected 
in the First Committee, and various 
other amendments defeated, the ma- 
jority did not want to allow the So- 
viet Union or its friends in the Peace 
Observation Commission. What was 
desired was a hand-picked unrepre- 
sentative commission. Only as a re- 
sult of continued conversation be- 
tween Mr. Dulles and himself, said 
Mr. Vyshinsky, was it finally agreed 
that the United States and the Soviet 
Union should participate in that com- 
mission. Despite the fact that there 
were some secondary points in sec- 
tion B which it did not like, the 
U.S.S.R. voted in favor of section 
B. Provided its amendments were ac- 
cepted, the Soviet offered to vote for 
the seven-power resolution. Absence 
of those amendments, Mr. Vyshinsky 
concluded, “would make a mockery 
of the Charter, of our organization, 
of the so-called United Nations, a 
mockery of the generous holy cause 
in which millions of human beings 
are interested, a cause in which all 
decent peace-loving mankind is vital- 
ly interested, the cause of the mainte- 
nance of peace and the struggle 
against the growing and looming 
threat of a new war.” 


Powers of Assembly 


Even since San Francisco, Ar- 
gentina had defended the powers of 
the General Assembly as the most 
representative organ of the United 
Nations, said Jose Carlos Vittone. 
The Assembly can examine, as rapid- 
ly as circumstances require, any 
threat or breach of the peace or act 
of aggression, with a view to making 
recommendations to Member states 
within the limits set down by the 
Charter. Therefore, Argentina sup- 
ported the position that, should the 
Security Council be paralyzed by the 


veto, the Assembly should consider 
the matter and make the necessary 
recommendations under Chapter IV 
of the Charter. 

But Section C, which constituted 
the dynamic element of the draft 
resolution, provided for action under 
Chapter VII and this section raised 
very grave objections and misgivings. 
First, the competence of the Assem- 
bly could be questioned regarding 
the provisions of Chapter VII and 
paragraph 2 of Article 11. No final 
and uncontroverted evidence, affirma- 
tive or negative, had been advanced 
on this point. In the legal field there 
had been a clash of opposing theories 
which attempt to find in the Charter 
the basis for broad or restrictive in- 
terpretations of the competence of 
the principal organs of the United 
Nations. Moreover, the necessity for 
unanimity among the permanent 
members of the Security Council 
had been taken to imply a primary 
responsibility of those permanent 
members, and a primary obligation 
in questions which might constitute 
a threat to or breach of the peace. 


Principle of Equality 


“Political motives determine the 
interest of those members in the case 
of aggression or threat of aggression,” 
continued Mr. Vittone, “but we must 
bear in mind that the United Nations 
is founded upon the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its mem- 
bers. .. . If we believe that the Char- 
ter can be improved, we must change 
it in accordance with the provisions 
which are contained therein, but we 
must preserve the Charter from in- 
terpretations which might affect its 
fundamental principles, especially if 
those interpretations do not express 
agreed opinion.” 

These questions, added Mr. Vit- 
tone, had not been satisfactorily an- 
swered in the statements made. “The 
Argentine delegation shares with 
others a belief in the principles which 
prompt the recommendations con- 
tained in sections A, B and E of the 
first resolution recommended by the 
First Committee, but it has doubts 
and misgivings regarding sections C 
and D, which deal with funda- 
mental concepts. For these reasons 
it will abstain on the vote on the 
resolution as a whole.” Likewise 
Argentina would abstain from voting 
on the second resolution, because of 
its last paragraph. It would vote for 
the third resolution with the hope 
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that an _ understanding will be 


reached. 

The purposes for which this reso- 
lution had been proposed said 
Tawfik Chamandy (Yemen), were 
no doubt the maintenance of peace 
and the resistance to aggression. 
Yemen abstained in the Political 
Committee on some paragraphs, said 
Mr. Chamandy. But taking into con- 
sideration the assurances given in the 
earlier speeches as to the goodwill 
on which the resolution was based, 
he believed that the world at large 
would benefit from its adoption. It 
should be given support and ap- 
preciation. Yemen would therefore 
vote for it as a whole, but due to 
special circumstances “will again 
abstain on part one and that part 
which provides for the maintenance 
of special armed units within the 
national forces, as well as on its 
related provisions.” 


Statement by India 


India supported Sectons A, B and 
E of the first resolution, said Sir 
B. N. Rau. He would have pre- 
ferred a week instead of twenty-four 
hours’ notice for an emergency ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and 


hoped that when the emergency is 
not very pressing, long notice would 
in fact be given. India would have 
preferred to see any reference to the 
Interim Committee omitted in Sec- 
tion B. But neither of these points 
was fundamental enough to affect 


support. India wholeheartedly ac- 
cepted the part relating to the de- 
velopment of under-developed areas, 
and, in fact, had introduced a reso- 
lution proposing the creation of a 
United Nations Fund for the devel- 
opment of under-developed areas. 
As to the recommendation relating 
to the maintenance of national units 
for service under the United Nations, 
doubts had been expressed whether 
it was consistent with the Charter. 
“There are extreme circumstances,” 
said Sir B. N. Rau, “in which it may 
be necessary to take action, even in 
the face of such doubts, as being the 
lesser of two evils. Is this one of 
such occasions? We think not. In 
the first place, the practical benefit 
of the recommendation in question 
is dubious, because it is subject to 
various reservations.” The national 
units were to be available only in 
accordance with Members’ respective 
constitutional processes and without 
prejudice to their use in exercise of 
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the right of individual or collective 
self-defence under Article 51 of the 
Charter. 

These severe limitations cast 
doubts on the practical value of the 
recommendation. 

But the main misgiving was 
whether this is the time for stressing 
the military aspect of the United 
Nations, important though that 
aspect may be. India felt that at 
present “we should rather con- 
centrate on improving the machinery 
of the United Nations for the tasks 
of peace.” It would therefore be un- 
able to support section C of the 
resolution, or section D, which in- 
cludes a reference to section C; and 
since these had been described as 
the core of the resolution, would 
abstain on the resolution as a whole. 


The second resolution repeated 
for the most part, the provisions of 
the Charter, and India would vote 
for it and also warmly support the 
third resolution. 


Ethiopia joined those who, while 
adhering strictly to the Charter, also 
felt that something had to be done 
to uphold the basis of the Charter, 
the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity, until such a time as a another 
arrangement could be found, said 
Ato Abebe Retta. He supported res- 
olution A, hoping that the application 
of it would be temporary and that 
Article 43 would be put into effect 
and he supported resolution B_ be- 
cause it was reaffirmation of our 
strict adherence to the Charter. 


Some had suggested a dynamic 
interpretation of the Charter. The 
Charter should be in a dynamic 
position, conformable to its raison 
d'etre, as contained in the preamble 
and also in Article 1 (1) of the 
Charter, so as to be beyond any 
question from any quarter.. 


But this would require amendment 
under Article 109. Mr. Retta sug- 
gested that it would have a piece- 
meal and patchwork amendment and 
would expedite amendment if the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council would consider whether they 
could not waive their rights under 
paragraph 2 of Article 109. Amend- 
ment could then be made even be- 
fore the expiration of the time 
envisaged in the Article. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R., said A. M. 
Baranovsky, shared the belief of 
many other delegations that the 
forces necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security 
should be placed at the disposal of 


the United Nations only in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 
43 of the Charter. Mr. Baranovsky 
placed particular emphasis on the 
fact that the use of force, on which 
the United States and certain other 
delegations “seemed to have staked 
their all,” was supposed to be a 
measure of last resort. That was why 
Article 43 required the Security 
Council, before calling for the use 
of armed force, severance of diplo- 
matic relations and so on, should 
investigate possible methods for 
peaceful settlement. 


Unanimity of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council was the 
principle which should prevent the 
great powers from taking any separ- 
ate action that might be dangerous 
for peace. The debate on this res- 
olution had demonstrated that lasting 
peace among nations could be se- 
cured only if the great powers found 
a common language and a common 
position on basic international issues. 
Lack of agreement, ipso facto, rep- 
resented a great threat to the peace 
which was why the Charter stressed 
the special responsibility of the great 
powers for maintaining the peace. 


Changing the Charter 


Referring to statements made re- 
garding the amending of the Charter, 
Mr. Baranovsky said they had never 
considered the Charter to be a mono- 
lithic structure which could not be 
changed. Naturally the Charter 
could not be “a frozen inert dogma.” 
It must be perfected and adjusted in 
accordance with the experience and 
evolution of the United Nations. 
But it was inadmissible that the 
Charter—the fundamental law of the 
Organization — should be changed 
and violated at every session of the 
General Assembly at the beck and 
call of the United States, or some 
other group of delegations. The 
Charter was an important interna- 
tional treaty, signed and ratified by 
every Member state in accordance 
with its constitutional processes. It 
could not be turned into a scrap of 
paper. If some Member state desired 
to change the Charter, then they 
must fulfil the provisions of Article 
109, which contemplated the convo- 
cation of a general conference of 
Member states for any such altera- 
tion. 

The United States, however, as 
sponsors of the resolution before the 
Assembly, contemplated steps which 
were contrary to the Charter and 
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which would violate it. It was im- 
possible to deny that the adoption 
of the resolution in its present form 
would be a new and flagrant viola- 
tion of the Charter, inevitably weak- 
ening and paralyzing the United Na- 
tions as an instrument of peace. 
Only if the amendments proposed by 
the U.S.S.R. were incorporated, 
would the resolution be capable of 
being transformed into an accept- 
able, and perhaps even a valuable 
contribution toward the maintenance 
of peace. Unless this were done the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. would emphatically 
oppose the resolution. 


Bold Step Forward 


“In this resoluiton, we have made 
a bold step forward toward a gen- 
uine and effective system of collec- 
tive security. This is our answer to 
those who would frustrate and make 
futile the efforts of the Security 
Council to carry out the task for 
which it has primary responsibility, 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security,” said Lester B. 
Pearson, of Canada. The resoluiton, 
he emphasized, was a warning to 
would-be aggressors that not only 
would they find “the collective con- 
science of the peaceful world” op- 
posed to them, but also its expression 
through forces internationally or- 
ganized and equipped to carry out 
the decisions of the United Nations 
—‘decisions which will have no 
other purpose than the defence of 
peace.” 

In his opening remarks, the repre- 
sentative of Canada, referring to Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s complaint of “the rattle 
and thunder” of the speeches made 
in support of the resolution, and his 
exhortation to stick to the resolution 
and argue for or against it on its 
merits, said that Mr. Vyshinsky 
himself had dragged the debate down 
to the level of personal attacks, par- 
ticularly on Mr. Dulles, and in- 
troduced a number of extraneous 
questions, such as, the Bell Com- 
mission’s report on the Philippines, 
Mussolini’s attack on Ethiopia, the 
continuation in office of the Secre- 
tary-General, etc. 

Mr. Pearson took issue with Mr. 
Vyshinsky on his versions of the 
Soviet-German Pact of 1939 and the 
happenings in Korea in June 1950. 
In his account of the events of 1939, 
Observed Mr. Pearson, the leader of 
the Soviet delegation had taken a 
“purely party line on the cordial but 
temporary friendship struck up at 
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that time between the nazis and 
Moscow.” This account, he declared, 
“simply will not wash.” If, as stated 
by Mr. Vyshinsky, the sole purpose 
of the Soviet-German pact of 1939 
was to enable the U.S.S.R. to fill 
gaps in its defences against the ex- 
pected attack, why, asked the repre- 
sentative of Canada, did the Soviet 
Union do its best, after the destruc- 
tion of Poland, to force the nations 
of the Commonwealth and France 
to stop fighting, and why did it ac- 
cuse them of aggression in continu- 
ing the war? Had these nations 
stopped fighting, would the Soviet 
have been stronger to withstand the 
attack which they knew was coming, 
he asked. 

Describing Mr. Vyshinsky’s ac- 
count of the events in Korea in 1950 
as “flimsy,” Mr. Pearson said that 
it was not the Soviet Union, but the 
Security Council which, on June 25, 
for the first time, asked for a cease- 
fire, and called on the North Ko- 
reans to withdraw beyond or to the 
thirty-eighth parallel. Offering his 
own explanation for the Soviet 
Union’s refusal to support the Se- 
curity Council’s call for cease-fire, 
Mr. Pearson said that at that time 
the North Korean forces were en- 
joying the frutis of their aggression. 
“The interest of the Soviet Union in 
a cease-fire bloomed later,” declared 
Mr. Pearson. This interest, he point- 
ed out, was expressed on August 1, 
“when their friends were in posses- 
sion of most Korea, and the brave 
and embattled forces of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, of the United States, 
and of other Members of the United 
Nations stood at bay.” The purpose 
of the first of the three resolutions, 
Mr. Pearson said, was to help the 
United Nations avoid making the 
mistakes of the “dismal thirties,” 
when collective security was be- 
trayed, or of 1950, when the United 
Nations was not organized to carry 
out quickly the collective security 
obligations which it had undertaken 
under the Charter. 

Turning to the legal arguments in 
respect of the constitutionality of the 
resolution, Mr. Pearson said that the 
sponsors respected all honest doubts. 
Nevertheless, they felt convinced that 
the resolution was within the terms 
of the Charter, and that while the 
Assembly would not have the power 
to make decisions which would auto- 
matically impose commitments or en- 
forcement obligations on**Member 
states, it had the power to make rec- 
ommendations. Referring to the 
amendment proposed by the Soviet 


delegation to resolution C, in which 
instead of the words used in the 
Charter “the Republic of China,” the 
Soviet delegation had used the words 
“the People’s Republic of China,” 
Mr. Pearson said that that would 
certainly make the resolution com- 
pletely and entirely a violation of 
the Charter. 

Summing up what the resolution 
“does not do,” Mr. Pearson said that 
it did not sabotage the Security 
Council, and would never be in- 
voked if the Security Council could 
work effectively to defend the peace 
and defeat the aggressor. Referring 
to what was suggested by “some 
friendly critics in Asia,” Mr. Pear- 
son said that the resolution did not 
organize the Assembly for war, but 
merely laid down a method for the 
implemenation of obligations under- 
taken under the Charter. Nor, he 
said, did the resolution set up an in- 
ternational force, but merely recom- 
mended that Members place national 
contingents at the disposal of the 
United Nations, equipped, trained, 
and ready to join international police 
action against aggressors. Contribu- 
tion to the implementation of the 
resolution by each Member within 
the measure of his capacity, said the 
representative of Canada, would be 
the test of the sincerity of its words 
in favor of collective security. Final- 
ly, the resolution, even if fully imple- 
mented, would not bring peace 
which, in the long run, would be 
possible by establishing conditons of 
economic and social decency; and, 
in the shorter run, by the stronger 
powers’ settling the problems which 
divide them. 

“We are organizing collective se- 
curity,” concluded Mr. Pearson, “not 
for war but to prevent war, not for 
the pursuit of national policy but for 
the defence of international peace. 
In this high endeavor, all men of 
good will everywhere and nations 
which follow the policies of peace 
will be on our side.” 


Sweden’s Reservation 


Following Mr. Pearson, Erik Bo- 
heman, of Sweden, said that his dele- 
gation would vote in favor of the 
resolution as a whole, subject to the 
reservation made by the Foreign 
Minister of Sweden in the First Com- 
mittee, in respect of section C, since 
this question must be submitted for 
consideration “in the usual con- 
stitutional way.” This, he explained, 
did not mean that the Swedish dele- 
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Trygve Lie 
Continued in Office 








Three-Year Period Extends to February I, 1954 


ECRETARY-GENERAL TRYGVE LIE was continued in office 
for a period of three years by the General Assembly on 
November 1. Otherwise, his present five-year term of office would 
have expired on February 1, 1951. 
The vote was 46 in favor and 5 against, with 8 abstentions. 
The Assembly began considering the question at its morning 


plenary meeting on October 31. 


At the outset of the meeting, 
Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
raised a point of order. It was il- 
legai to consider the question be- 
cause the Security Council had made 
no recommendation. The Secretary- 
General had to be appointed by the 
Assembly “upon the recommenda- 
tion” of the Council. Rule 140 of the 
Assembly’s Rules of Procedure pro- 
vided that, when the Council had 
submitted “its recommendation,” the 
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Assembly shall consider that “recom- 
mendation” and vote on it by secret 
ballot in private meeting. Thus, said 
Mr. Malik, the subject of discussion 
must be a recommendation submit- 
ted by the Council. Without a rec- 
ommendation, discussion would be 
illegal and contrary to the Charter. 
It was the Council’s duty to press 
toward general agreement and sub- 
mit a recommendation, and the 
U.S.S.R. accordingly proposed that 


the Assembly should defer the debate 
and ask the Council to continue con- 
sideration of the question. 

The U.S.S.R. then moved for ad- 
journment of the question until a 
later meeting. This proposal was put 
to vote immediately and rejected by 
45—S5, with 9 abstentions. The As- 
sembly thereupon proceeded to con- 
sider a joint draft resolution to con- 
tinue Mr. Lie in office for a 
period of three years. Its fifteen 
sponsors were Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 
Ecuador, France, Greece, India, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The proposal referred to “the 
necessity to ensure the uninterrupted 
exercise of the functions vested by 


(Continued on page 518.) 


TRYGVE LIE ADDRESSING the Assembly after he was continued in office for three years. 
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United Nations Goals for Which I Shall Work’ — 
Secretary-General Again Surveys ‘Right Road to Peace’ 


OLLOWING is the text of Sec- 

retary-General Trygve Lie’s ad- 
dress to the General Assembly after 
he was continued in office for a 
period of three years: 

I am grateful for the confidence 
in me that is reflected in the deci- 
sion taken this morning. 

I understand your vote to be a 
reaffirmation by the General As- 
sembly of the independence and 
integrity of the office of the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Na- 
tions. 

In present circumstances, I feel 
that I am under an obligation to the 
United Nations not to refuse your 
mandate continuing me in office for 
a period of three years. 

When I assumed the office to 
which the General Assembly ap- 
pointed me on February 1, 1946, I 
took this oath: 

“To exercise in all loyalty, dis- 
cretion, and conscience the func- 
tions entrusted to me ‘as Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, to 
discharge those functions and regu- 
late my conduct with the interests of 
the United Nations only in view, and 
not to seek or accept instructions in 
regard to the performance of my 
duties from any government or other 
authority external to the organiza- 
tion.” 

I have tried, in all sincerity and 
with all the energy at my command, 
to carry out that pledge in letter and 
in spirit, to uphold the Charter of 
the United Nations, to act in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of all its 
organs, and to use the influence of 
my office always in support of peace 
and the authority of the organizaton. 


“In Collective Interest’ 


The United Nations cannot func- 
tion effectively unless the Secretariat 
acts in loyal conformity with the de- 
cisions and recommendations of the 
organs of the United Nations. 

The United Nations cannot func- 
tion effectively unless the Secretariat 
acts in the collective interest of the 
United Nations as a whole and in the 
collective interest only. 

You. may be quite sure that my 
actions and the actions of my staff 
will continue in the future, as they 
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have been in the past, to be governed 
strictly by these considerations and 
by the oath to which we have all 
pledged our faith. 

I am _ grateful for the many 
courtesies and friendly co-operation 
that have been extended to me by 
the delegations during the fast 
five years and for the many ways in 
which they and the Member govern- 
ments have assisted me in the per- 
formance of my duties as Secretary- 
General. 

I shall do my fart toward the 
maintenance of similar relations with 
all the Member governments—with- 
out exception—during the next three 
years. 

This is not the time to embark 
upon a review of the many tria!s 
and tribulations through which the 
United Nations has passed during 
the past five years, nor to attempt 
to forecast what lies ahead. 


Now I shall say only that my faith 
in the United Nations as the right 
road to peace has been made stronger 
rather than weaker by every crisis 
through which the world has passed 
since 1945. 

I further believe that there is still 
time for mankind to choose the right 
road to peace—the United Nations 
road—and thus to prevent the dis- 
aster of a third world war. 

The United Nations road to peace 
requires universal collective security 
against armed aggression. 

That we must achieve, and I be- 
lieve we shall achieve it. The Mem- 
ber nations have been taking historic 
strides in that direction before and 
during this session of the General 
Assembly. 

But more is required than this, es- 
sential as it is. 


(Continued on page 523) 
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Mr. Lie Continued in Office 


(Continued from page 516.) 


the Charter in the office of the Sec- 
retary-General.” 


United States Position 


In support of this proposal, War- 
ren R. Austin, of the United States, 
who was President of the Security 
Council in October, referred to his 
letters of October 12 and 25, inform- 
ing the President of the Assembly 
that the Council had been unable to 
reach agreement, and of October 30, 
telling of the rejection in the Coun- 
cil, by a vote of 1—7, with 3 ab- 
stentions, of a Soviet Union pro- 
posal to ask the Assembly to post- 
pone consideration of the item. 

“In these circumstances,” said Mr. 
Austin, “the wise and proper course 
appears to be to continue Mr. Lie 
in office. A three-year extension is 
proposed because a shorter period 
would impair administrative order 
and jeopardize the stability of the 
Secretariat. At the same time, Mr. 
Lie has expresed to the sponsors of 
the resolution who approached him 
on the matter the wish that he be 
not asked to serve for more than 
three years. This resolution respects 
that desire and ensures orderly con- 


SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky. 
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tinuity in the administration of a 
great and growing institution.” 

Mr. Austin regretted that agree- 
ment had not been reached in the 
Council. During September and 
early October, he said, three distinct 
efforts were made—the first by the 
representative of the United King- 
dom as President of the Council for 
September—to bring about consulta- 
tions on the subject among the five 
permanent members. All three at- 
tempts had failed because one of the 
permanent members did not respond. 

When the Council met to consider 
the question of the appointment, 
“our minds were open to the con- 
sideration of all proposals on their 
merits,” said Mr. Austin. Yugo- 
slavia proposed the reappointment of 
Mr. Lie, and, a few days later, the 
Soviet Union nominated the Foreign 
Minister of Poland. With these can- 
didates before it, the Council voted 
9—1, with 1 abstention, in favor of 
Mr. Lie. The one vote in opposition 
was a “veto” of the will of the ma- 
jority of nine. 

“We cannot conceal from our- 
selves or from world public opinion,” 
the United States representative con- 
tinued, “that in this situation the veto 
was employed to punish the Secre- 
tary-General for carrying out faith- 
fully the decisions of the Security 
Council to resist aggression in Korea. 

“The veto was not employed be- 
cause Mr. Lie had been incompetent, 
timid, or derelict in his duty; it was 
employed because his actions in re- 
sponse to the expressed wish of 53 
Member states did not conform to 
the national policies of one of the 
permanent members.” 


Principles, Not Personalities 


New tactics were then introduced 
to support the use of the veto, Mr. 
Austin said. At last, the Soviet Union 
sought consultations, and the perma- 
nent members met privately twice. 
Four more meetings ofthe Council 
were held. The names of able and 
highly esteemed individuals were 
placed before the Council, but the 
issue was now focused on principles 
rather than on personalities. 

The use of the veto to punish the 
Secretary-General had made it in 
possible to conisder new nominations 
on their merits. Thus, Mr. Austin 





emphasized, the inability of the 
Council to agree on a new recom- 
mendation cast no discredit on those 
whose names had arisen. 


The United States strongly op- 
posed the efforts to punish Mr. Lie 
—not on the ground that the selec- 
tion of a Secretary-General was a 
matter in which the veto ought not 
to be exercised, but that the improper 
exercise of the veto should not be 
allowed to coerce the majority into 
abandoning its own principles. 

The joint draft resolution was a 
continuation of the efforts to main- 
tain the integrity and independence 
of the office of Secretary-General; to 
strengthen the capacity of the Secre- 
tary-General, whoever he might be, 
to function without fear of reprisal 
by one of the permanent members of 
the Council; and to maintain the 
unity of the 53 Members in resisting 
armed aggression. 


Mr. Austin termed this “a fateful 
period in mankind’s struggle against 
war.” History would characterize 
this fifth session of the Assembly for 
its great gains in advancing security 
against aggression of any kind—‘“the 
Assembly of collective security.” 
And this issue regarding the Secre- 
tary-General was also part of the 
same struggle for peace. 


“We cannot permit our efforts to 
be undermined, sabotaged, or at- 
tacked indirectly,” Mr. Austin as- 
serted, “by a veto of the man who 
had the courage to take his stand 
against aggression in Korea on June 
25. History will not separate what 
we do here on this issue from the 
struggle against aggression now being 
successfully completed in Korea... . 

“Whatever any of us may feel 
about his views on particular issues 
from time to time, we know from 
experience that Trygve Lie will per- 
form his duty independently and 
courageously; we know that he will 
defend the Charter; and we know 
that he will labor to promote peace, 
justice, and well-being in the in- 
terests of all the Members of the 
United Nations.” 


Support for Extension 


Twelve of the other fourteen 
sponsors of the joint draft resolution 
also spoke in its support, as did 
Bolivia, Israel, Peru, and Uruguay. 

Arguing that the proposal was 
based.on sound legal grounds, Alexis 
Kyrou, of Greece, expressed grati- 
tude, too, for Mr. Lie’s efforts to 
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facilitate implementation of the As- 
sembly’s resolutions of 1948 and 
1949 on the repatriation of Greek 
children. It was certainly not the 
fault of the Secretary-General or of 
the International Red Cross, he said, 
that this problem had not yet been 
resolved and was still challenging the 
United Nations. 


Principle and Personalities 


Dealing with the question from 
two separate points of view— that 
of personalities and that of principle 
—Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zea- 
land, said that any doubts that might 
have been held in the past as to Mr. 
Lie’s qualifications had been gen- 
erally resolved. Not that Sir Carl 
had agreed with everything that Mr. 
Lie had done: for instance, he was 
in strong disagreement with certain 
aspects of the ten points which he laid 
before the world on his return from 
Moscow, particularly his placing of 
the two contesting groups on the 
same moral plane. 

Nor did Sir Carl believe that it 
was necessarily a good thing to retain 
a Secretary-General permanently, in- 
definitely, or perhaps even beyond 
one term of office, and he did not 
believe that Mr. Lie’ was the only 
person who could be considered for 
the office because of qualifications. 
But now the inescapable problem of 
principle had dwarfed every other 
aspect: ‘because Mr. Lie was being 
attacked for doing his duty, he must 
be continued in office against any- 
body and everybody. 

The French delegation, stated Jean 
Chauvel, considered Mr. Lie better 
prepared than anybody else to steer 
the organization through troubled 
times. The diversity of the origin of 
criticism to which he had been sub- 
jected, from time to time, seemed to 
furnish proof of Mr. Lie’s im- 
partiality. While the French delega- 
tion regretted that the Security Coun- 
cil had been unable to make a rec- 
ommendation, it considered that the 
cause of the normal functioning of 
the organization must override pre- 
ferences as regards personalities. 

Mr. Chauvel agreed that in the 
absence of a recommendation, the 
Assembly could neither appoint a 
new Secretary-General nor reappoint 
the present one, but, nevertheless, it 
could not dispense with a Secretary- 
General. His delegation regarded the 
joint draft resolution as an interim 
emergency measure which would be 
effective for a certain length of time. 
It would be futile to pretend that it 
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was provided for by the Charter. On 
the other hand, nothing in the Char- 
ter forbade it, he said. The French 
delegation regretted that the Assem- 
bly was reduced to recourse to what 
was a mere expedient, but saw no 
other way of getting out of the im- 
passe. 

Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, 
reiterated, too, that it was the only 
way out, and Dr. Antonio Quevedo, 
of Ecuador, saw in the proposal an 
opportunity for the five permanent 
members of the Council and the 
Council itself, during the three-year 
extension, to agree on a new Secre- 
tary-General. He argued that the 
Assembly had the right to change its 
own resolution of January 24, 1946, 
which fixed the term at five years, 
and thus had the right to extend that 
term. Similar views were expressed 
by Dr. Jose A. Mora, of Uruguay. 


Rule of Unanimity Blamed 


The situation was cited by Briga- 
dier-General Carlos P. Romulo, of 
the Philippines, as “a classic example 
of deadlock arising from the rule of 
unanimity among the permament 
members of the Security Council for 
which, unfortunately, the Charter 
does not provide an explicit solu- 
tion.” His Government believed that 
the entire issue boiled down to this— 
that the United Nations must have a 
Secretary-General after February 2, 
1951—and that this was simply an 
administrative rather than a political 
or legal problem. Reason and con- 
science dictated that emergency 
measures must be taken to preserve 
the functional and administrative in- 
tegrity of the organization. 

Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, and 
Dr. Carlos Blanco, of Cuba, also 
agreed that the proposed arrange- 
ments were an expedient to meet the 
situation resulting from the deadlock 
in the Council, but argued that these 
arrangements were legal and within 
the provisions of the Charter. 

Expressing similar views, Adolfo 
Costa du Rels, of Bolivia, declared 
that to accept that the will of one 
power alone, for reasons of national 
political rivalry, should indefinitely be 
able to check and impede all mem- 
bers of the Security Council and all 
Members of the General Assembly 
would reduce the United Nations to 
“complete nothingness.” 

For Pakistan, Sir Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan emphasized the 
urgency of the question, for, if the 
controversy dragged on, the prestige 
and efficiency of the United Nations 


would be harmed. And as the dis- 
cussion had proceeded, it appeared 
that the possibility of a recommenda- 
tion by the Council had receded 
further and further. The U.S.S.R. 
had proposed that consideration in 
the Assembly should be postponed 
and that the Council should continue 
to consider it. But the whole trend 
of the discussion had been that each 
side was, in the view of the other 
side, so unreasonable and so firm 
in its unreasonableness that there 
was no possibility of an agreement 
being reached which would be ade- 
quate to support a recommendation. 

Also supporting the joint proposal, 
Fernando Berckemeyer, of Peru, 
called for “a dynamic interpretation” 
of the Charter, and Kenneth 
Younger, of the United Kingdom, 
submitted that the “temporary 
solution” of continuing Mr. Lie in 
office was in the best interests of the 
United Nations. Arthur Lourie, of 
Israel, submitted that the Assembly 
“must reject the counsel of im- 
potence and regard itself as not only 
entitled but also as obliged to act.” 

In full support, Dr. Diego Manuel 
Chamoro, of Nicaragua, stressed the 
importance of achieving a true guar- 
antee for the small countries by in- 
creasing the collective security sys- 
tem and the prestige of the United 
Nations. Mr. Lie had contributed to- 
ward this. Failing such a guarantee, 
the small countries would have to 
rely entirely on the goodwill of the 
great powers. 


WARREN R. AUSTIN, of the United States 
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Sir B. N. Rau explained the part 
that the Indian delegation had taken 
in the Security Council in trying to 
arrive at a positive recommendation. 
After the Council had failed to rec- 
ommend the first two candidates con- 
sidered and had so reported to the 
Assembly, he had suggested, on the 
analogy of the plan by which the 
judges of the International Court of 
Justice were elected, that each of the 
eleven members of the Council 
should put forward two names. The 
22 names thus presented would then 
be submitted confidentially to the 
permanent members who, after mu- 
tual consultation, should submit to 
the Council a revised list comprising 
only those names that none of the 
permanent members would veto. 
From this revised list the Council 
would then proceed to elect a person 
to be recommended for appointment 
as Secretary-General. 

This suggestion, although wel- 
comed at first, did not find sufficient 
support in the Council, Sir B. N. 
Rau said. Then, after further con- 
sultations among the permanent 
members, the Council voted on two 
other candidates, neither of whom 
received the necessary number of 
votes. 

“The deadlock therefore con- 
tinued,” he recalled. “Indeed, it be- 
came quite clear from the proceed- 
ings in the Council that the dead- 
lock would continue, whatever 
names were proposed.” 

Thus, the Indian delegation joined 
with the other fourteen in sponsor- 
ing the draft resolution before the 
Assembly. 


Chinese Suggestions 


The position of the Chinese delega- 
tion was outlined by Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, who explained that when the 
Council began considering the ques- 
tion, he stated at once that his dele- 
gation could not support the can- 
didacy of Mr. Lie. The reason was 
that, six months before, the Secre- 
tary-General “went out of his way 
to circulate a memorandum which 
amounted to a plea to the members 
of the Security Council to vote for 
the admission of the Chinese com- 
munists to the Security Council.” 

However, Dr. Tsiang had made 
it clear in the Council that he did not 
wish to insist on the viewpoint of 
his delegation to such an extent as to 
make the election of a Secretary- 
General impossible and deprive the 
organization of a chief executive of- 
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ficer. He had also repeatedly stated 
that no other representative should 
go to such an extent. His delegation 
objected to Mr. Lie, but did not cast 
a negative vote. Nevertheless, an 
agreed recommendation had been 
impossible. 

As for the joint draft resolution, 
he felt that the most honest in- 
terpretation of the situation would be 
that it was “extra-legal.” While it 
was not in accordance with a pro- 
cedure prescribed by the Charter and 
by the Assembly’s former resolu- 
tion, it was not expressly against any 
provision of law. Indeed, it would 
be to the great detriment of public 
interest if the organization had to 
go through a period without a Sec- 
retary-General. 

While it was undeniable that the 
Council so far had been unable to 
agree on a recommendation, there 
was no reason to assume that it could 
not agree next year or the year after 
or that the disagreement must neces- 
sarily last three years. And since 
the proposal was based on necessity, 
he suggested three possible modifica- 
tions: that the continuation in office 
should be until the Council “is able 
to agree on a recommendation to the 
General Assembly, the period of con- 
tinuation not to exceed three years”; 
or simply until the Council “is able 
to agree on a recommendation”; or 
“for a period of one year.” 

However, Dr. Tsiang said, he 
could foresee what the results of the 
voting would be, and he did not feel 
that he should be “foolhardy enough 
to introduce formally an amend- 
ment” to this effect. Nevertheless, 
he asked the sponsors to reconsider 
the operative clause of the joint draft 
resolution and to modify it in order 
that the Assembly could guard the 
interest of the organization and 
“maintain the uninterrupted functions 
of the Secretary-General, and at the 
same time keep within the spirit of 
the Charter and of the past resolu- 
tions of the Assembly.” 


U.S.S.R. Statement 


Supporters of the draft resolution, 
said Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., had endeavored to justify 
the proposal through legal argu- 
ments, political considerations, and 
opinions on the personal qualities of 
the present Secretary-General. 

As to the legal aspect, the Char- 
ter did not contain any provisions 
relating to the extension of a term 
of office. In fact, the method pro- 





posed not only was not recognized 
by the Charter but was contradic- 
tory to the Charter. 

Further, the decision of the As- 
sembly of January 24, 1946, unless 
revoked, must guide the Assembly 
now. This provided that the first 
Secretary-General would be ap- 
pointed for five years, the appoint- 
ment being open at the end of that 
period for a further five-year term. 
Also, there being no stipulation on 
the subject in the Charter, it pro- 
vided that the General Assembly 
and the Security Council were free 
to modify the term of office of future 
Secretaries-General in the light of 
experience. 

Consequently, said Mr. Vyshinsky, 
it was indisputable that the Assem- 
bly under Article 97 of the Charter 
and under rule 140 of the Rules of 
Procedure could neither consider nor 
ballot on a candidate on whom no 
recommendation had been forthcom- 
ing from the Security Council. 

He contended further that there 
was no provision for a “continuance 
in office.” There was either an ap- 
pointment or a reappointment, and 
the same resolution of the Assembly 
in 1946 provided that the rules which 
applied to an appointment would 
also apply to a reappointment. 

There were no other decisions by 
which to abide unless it was desired 

“to engage in arbitrary conduct in 
favor of the caprice of a power 
which is now demanding that one 
Secretary-General be appointed and 
that everybody else be rejected.” 


Other Candidates 


For instance, there was Brigadier- 
General Carlos P. Romulo, of the 
Philippines—‘“a respected person, a 
magnificent person in fact”; and Dr. 
Charles Malik, of Lebanon—‘“a re- 
spected person who is recognized 
everywhere as an outstanding and 
exceptional personality.” But “they” 
did not want them. The U.S.S.R. 
had submitted the name of Sir Bene- 
gal Narsing Rau, of India, but there 
had been “more caprice” and “more 
quibbles.” Then the name of = 
Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico— 
respected and magnificent person’ _— 
had been submitted, and “more 
caprice.” 

“But personalites disappear here,” 
added Mr. Vyshinsky. ‘Faces are 
wiped out.” 

It had been said that the Soviet 
Union wished to punish Mr. Lie be- 
cause he took an aggressive position 
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with regard to Korea. Assuming 
that this was so, would the U.S.S.R. 
support General Romulo, who. was 
fiercer and more aggressive on. the 
subject of Korea? When his can- 
didacy was advanced by the repre- 
sentative of the “Kuomintang re- 
gime,” the U.S.S.R. said, “Certain- 
ly,” because General Romulo would 
be a skilful and businesslike Sec- 
retary-General and would do a good 
job. The sins which had _ sullied 
Mr. Lie had not sullied General 
Romulo. 

Dr. Nervo, too, was among those 
who supported United States aggres- 
sion in Korea, and could Dr. Malik 
be suspected of taking the position 
of Moscow? 

Here were four candidates, each 
of whom—except Sir B. N. Rau, who 
took a rather different position in the 
Korean question—had one position 
on Korea, and whom the U.S.S.R. 
would have been prepared to sup- 
port. Not that the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion nominated anybody or had any 
dealings with the “Kuomintang rep- 
resentative” about Dr. Nervo, but, 
when he was nominated, “we objec- 
tively considered this question, and 
we agreed that there was no reason 
at all for us to object.” 

Therefore this reason which was 
attributed to the U.S.S.R. of trying 
to punish Mr. Lie was “ludicrous.” 

No objections, said Mr. Vyshin- 
sky, were raised against the four can- 
didates, and they received four votes 
each. He was certain that they 
would have received all the votes if 
it had not been for the step taken by 
Mr. Austin in order to influence the 
other delegations. Mr. Austin had 
called a special press conference and 
declared that he did not feel that the 
veto would be necessary, but that the 
question was one of high moral prin- 
ciple—the unity of the free coun- 
tries—and he would not fear to use 
all possible means to maintain that 
unity. The definite purpose of the 
United States delegation, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky quoted Mr. Austin as saying, was 
to use every means at its disposal 
to thwart the punishment and the 
removal of Mr. Lie, who was clearly 
favored by the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

What Mr. Austin did, continued 
Mr. Vyshinsky, was “to scare people 
away by brandishing the veto.” 

“Neither punishment nor any 
other extraneous motives guided the 
Soviet Union delegation in the posi- 
tion it has taken,” Mr. Vyshinsky 
explained. What did guide it was 
“the fact that we were not satisfied 
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with the record cf the activities of 
Trygve Lie.” 

The Soviet Union veto was cited 
as the bogey again in the case of the 
proposal on Mr. Lie, but the same 
veto was being brandished by Mr. 
Austin. And “War or Peace,” a 
book by John Foster Dulles, another 
member of the United States delega- 
tion, defended and championed the 
right of the veto to be applied by 
the United States whenever the in- 
terests of the United States were 
jeopardized. 

However, the veto must not be 
used in one’s own interests, but only 
in the general and common interest 
of the United Nations, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky said. 

He referred to Article 100 of the 
Charter, which requires the Secre- 
tary-General not to seek or receive 
instructions from any government or 
from any other authority external to 
the organization, and to refrain from 
any action which might reflect on 
his position as an international of- 
ficial responsible only to the organi- 
zation. The U.S.S.R. answer and 
conclusion on this point were in the 
negative, Mr. Vyshinsky added; for 
Mr. Lie went to Moscow with his 
memorandum “which originated in 
the chancelleries of Washington and 
London,” and which was so redolent 
of the view of the United States that 
the Soviet Union Government had 
to act accordingly. 

Futhermore, how could Mr. Lie 
deem it fit officially to take a stand 
in defence of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, when no resolution had ever 
been adopted in the United Nations 
with regard to it? 

The Charter did not provide for 
the continuance in office of anyone. 
If this step were taken, the same 
thing would happen again in three 
years, and this would mean a Sec- 
retary-General for life. 


Will Not Recognize Mr. Lie 


The question of the Secretary-Gen- 
eralship was of high political im- 
portance and significance and the 
person appointed must be one who 
had displayed a modicum of objec- 
tivity and lack of bias, who was not 
open to influence or pressure from 
any government, no matter how in- 
fluential. 

“The practice of the work of the 
United Nations has shown that 
Trygve Lie is incapable of being an 
objective and unbiased person who 
can be independent and not amen- 


able to any outside pressure,” the 
Soviet Union’s Foreign Minister con- 
tinued. “A person like Trygve Lie 
can discharge functions in a private 
enterprise, but not in a responsible 
international organization such as the 
United Nations.” 

Mr. Lie in his work had “played 
a two-faced role,” he added. While 
in reality he had become “a stooge” 
of the United States delegation, he 
had lost the respect and confidence 
of many other Members of the 
United Nations. Yet because of the 
threat of a United States veto, every- 
thing had been done to foist the can- 
didacy of Mr. Lie on the United Na- 
tions by way of the diktat of the 
United States. 

Should Mr. Lie be appointed for 
any new term of office, the Soviet 
Government “will not deal with him 
and will not regard him as Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations,” 
Mr. Vyshinsky concluded. 


Rule “Disregarded” 


In a later statement, largely a 
reply to the arguments in support of 
the joint draft resolution, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky said that the deadlock in the 
Council did not occur because of the 
existence of the rule of unanimity, 
but because of disregard or non- 
observance of that rule. Further- 
more, that principle did not even 
compel the permanent members to 
explain their objections: the very 
fact of objection by one of the 
permanent members was sufficient 
to consider an issue closed. 

Thus when the Polish Foreign 
Minister did not receive the required 
majority, the Soviet Union delega- 
tion did not say that it would apply 
the veto to any other candidate. 
Yet that was what the United States 
had done. When the U.S.S.R. ob- 
jected to the candidacy of Mr. Lie, 
the other members of the Council, 
particularly the other permanent 
members, should have looked for a 
third candidate. There were, in 
fact, four other candidates, but the 
other members brought about the 
deadlock. There could be a sixth 
candidate — a tenth candidate — 
“there are sixty delegations here.” 
Other and better candidates could 
be found. Those who were insisting 
that Mr. Lie could be put in office 
for a new term, without the recom- 
mendation. of the Council, were 
“perpetuating the deadlock, deepen- 
ing the chasm, widening the cleft.” 

The Soviet Union agreed that the 
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United Nations had to have a Sec- 
retary-General, but he had to be 
elected legitimately and legally. 

Mr. Vyshinsky argued, too, that 
at least 40 to 45 days of the As- 
sembly session remained before the 
matter had to be solved, so he failed 
to understand why it was said that 
nothing else could be done. If the 
path of the Charter were taken, an 
understanding could be reached in 
five minutes. Agreement could be 
obtained on a candidate who would 
not be objected to by anybody—not 
just the five permanent members of 
the Council, but the six non-perma- 
nent members as well. The U.S.S.R. 
delegation would respect not only 
the arithmetic minority, but the 
principles which ought to guide the 
majority. 


Other Opposition 


Similar statements in opposition 
to the joint draft resolution and in 
support of the Soviet Union proposal 
were made by the representatives of 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., all of whom indicated that 
their Governments would not deal 
with Mr. Lie if he were continued 
in office. The representative of 
Egypt also spoke in support of the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution. 

Among other points, A. M. Bar- 
anovsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
noted that Mr. Lie had acquiesced 
in and supported the establishment 
of the Assembly’s Interim Commit- 
tee, which was “a flagrant violation 
of the Charter.” 

For Poland, Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
supported his legal arguments by 
reminding the Assembly that if the 
president of any state—for example, 
the President of the United States— 
wished to remain in office, he must 
pass. the same test as if he were 
being elected for the first time. 

“These five years have proved,” 
he said at another point, “that Mr. 
Trygve Lie is not the man for the 
job. He has not been equal to his 
task, and he has utterly destroyed 
the confidence that we all placed in 
him at one time. On several occa- 
sions, he has proved that he is not 
an impartial international official and 
that he cannot guard the Charter 
against illegal encroachments made 
upon it. He has not resisted attempts 
to make this organization a tool of 
. . . the United States.” 

If personality was unimportant, 
as some had said, then this was an 
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admission that the office of Secre- 
tary-General was a reward for certain 
political action and the United States 
threat of “a blanket veto,” which 
had never been heard of before, was 
an “insult to this organization which 
cannot be tolerated.” 

Because the Secretary-General had 
to work and maintain good relations 
with every Member state, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy continued, “any decent man 
who feels himself fit for the job 
would, in the face of opposition and 
the attempt being made to force his 
candidacy upon this Assembly in 
clear violation of every principle of 
the Charter, declare that, as long as 
these difficulties are not solved, he 
would withdraw.” 

Actually, he said, the only thing 
that the Assembly could do at the 
moment was to note that no recom- 
mendation had been made by the 
Council and to wait for the Council 
to undertake further steps. 

The Czechslovakian representa- 
tive, Frantisek Pisek, made the point 
that since the Secretary-General 
might be vested with functions 
equivalent to those of a Member 
state, it was essential for him to have 
the full trust of the Security Council. 


Egypt and Syria 


The Egyptian delegation ap- 
proached the problem, not by follow- 
ing “the method sometimes adopted, 
of determining the objective and 
then seeking to justify it,” but by 
“interpreting the provisions of the 
Charter in the light of the practical 
situation which confronts us, regard- 
less of the ultimate result we may 
eventually reach.” 

Dr. Mohamed Salah-el-Din sub- 
mitted that since the Council had 
been unable to carry out the func- 
tions vested in it by Article 97 of 
the Charter, it was inevitable that 
these functions should go to the 
Assembly, but “entire and intact” 
and not restricted by any condition. 
Thus its competence should not be 
limited to considering only the joint 
draft resolution. The Assembly was 
entitled to approve or reject this 
proposal as well as to consider any 
other proposal on the nomination 
of any other candidate. 

However, should the permanent 
members of the Council decide to 
try again, or the Assembly ask the 
Council to make a fresh effort, Egypt 
would welcome such a move. 

The Egyptian delegation would 
support the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 


tion and, if this were rejected, would, 
like many others, have to abstain 
on the joint draft resolution. 

Dealing with the legal aspects, too, 
Faris el-Khouri, of Syria offered an- 
other suggestion. He argued that the 
Security Council should make a rec- 
ommendation. It could not give up 
the problem. However, in present 
circumstances, agreement would seem 
impossible even if the Council met 
again one hundred times. 

He submitted that the Council was 
not bound to recommend only one 
candidate, but could nominate two 
or three, or even more, and thus 
leave the Assembly free to choose 
among them by majority vote. He 
asked why the members of the Coun- 
cil did not exercise tolerance and 
accept candidates proposed by their 
colleagues rather than to veto them. 

The procedure proposed in the 
joint draft resolution was illegal, 
Mr. el-Khouri believed. But he rec- 
ognized that these attempts to inter- 
pret the Charter differently had 
arisen from the rule of unanimity, 
and the permanent members them- 
selves had caused the impasses. 

He could not see, Mr. el-Khouri 
said, how the presentation of more 
than one candidate to the Assembly 
would be a punishment for Mr. Lie, 
who, it would appear, had a very 
good majority and thus might win 
in a legal manner. Why go through 
the back door and try to find a new 
interpretation of the Charter? 

The joint draft resolution he con- 
sidered illegal, and he had given his 
pledge never to support any action 
which was not legal. 


Warning of ‘Revolt’ 


Then Mr. el-Khouri concluded 
with this warning: 

“It seems that there is practically 
a revolt in the General Assembly 
against the Security Council. It has 
been manifested in different forms 
during this session from September 
19 until now. I may comment that 
this revolt is not unexpected. It was 
preceded in the past by many warn- 
ings to the Security Council and its 
permanent members to take heed of 
such a future explosion which might 
come about as a result of the obstruc- 
tions and frustrations practised in the 
Security Council on many matters, 
which have been patiently endured 
by the Member states. 

“Another way in which the Mem- 
ber states have been frustrated has 
been the admission of new Members. 
I believe that there will also be a 
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revolt in connection with that matter. 
Nobody can endure for a long time 
the elimination of large states like 
Italy from the United Nations. They 
have the right to be among us, but 
the veto in the Security Council has 
prevented their admission to the 
United Nations. We also hope that 
this condition will be eliminated so 
as to avoid another revolt by the 
bold action of the General Assembly 
against the veto exercised in the 
Security Council, even though it may 
lack a certain legality.” 


lraqi Proposal 


After the general discussion, which 
took up three meetings of the As- 
sembly on October 31 and No- 
vember 1, Dr. Mohamed Fadhil al- 
Jamali, of Iraq, asked to speak. His 
delegation had not participated in 
the discussion, he said, but had list- 
ened carefully to all that had been 
said. 

Citing the “veto” and the “counter- 
veto,” he declared that his delegation 
felt that the Security Council had 
been completely paralyzed and was 
therefore impotent on this issue. 
Taking the grave legal and political 
aspects into consideration, however, 
his delegation felt that if the United 
Nations was to act in the true spirit 
of the Charter, there must be a 
calmer atmosphere, clearer views, 
and a more conciliatory spirit. 

That was why his delegation was 
convinced that the Assembly was 
now seized of the problem. Since the 
Council had failed to do so, it was 
now the duty of the Assembly to 
deal with the matter afresh and to 
study it anew. 

He therefore proposed that. the 
Assembly appoint a: committee of 
seven to meet, study the matter, and 
report to the Assembly within two 
weeks. 


Voting 


Proceeding then to vote on the 
three draft resolutions before it, the 
Assembly rejected, first, by a vote of 
9—37, with 11 abstentions, the 
U.S.S.R. proposal to defer and ask 
the Council to continue consideration 
of the question. 

It then rejected the Iraqi proposal 
to appoint a committee, by a vote 
of 15-35, with 7 abstentions. 

When the Assembly turned: to the 
joint draft resolution to continue Mr. 
Lie in office for three years, the 
President suggested that it would be 
wise to have a secret ballot. In fact, 
he said, Mr. Lie himself had ex- 
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pressed this wish in order to give the 
utmost liberty of action to the dele- 
gations. However, this would require 
the suspension of one of the rules 
of procedure, and this in turn would 
require unanimous approval. Thus, 
if only one delegation objected to 
the suggested procedure, he would 
have no alternative but to have the 
draft resolution voted on in accord- 
ance with the normal procedure. 
Since the representative of Chile 
objected, the normal method was 
followed, and the draft resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 46—5, 
with 8 abstentions (Australia, China, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen). 


Two Abstentions Explained 


Explaining his abstention, Dr. al- 
Jamali said that his delegation had 
hoped that the question of the selec- 
tion of the Secretary-General would 
have been one of the questions to 
be discussed among the five perma- 
nent members of the Council in 
accordance with the resolution on 
Big Five consultations sponsored by 
Iraq and Syria. 

The Iraq delegation had no lack 
of respect and admiration for Mr. 
Lie and for his many fine qualities, 
but, on reviewing the Palestine trag- 
edy since 1947, which had led to the 
homelessness of nearly one million 
Arabs, it found that Mr. Lie had not 
been entirely impartial but had taken 
sides in many situations. Mr. Lie had 
not reacted to recent Jewish aggres- 
sions in Palestine with anything like 
the zeal which he displayed on the 
question of Korea. He did not help 
enough to make the United Nations 
bring about peace and justice to the 
Arabs of Palestine. 

At this point, the President stop- 
ped Dr. al-Jamali from continuing an 
attack -on a person who was not 
present and who had received the 
confidence of the Assembly by its 
46 votes in his favor. This was not 
an explanation of a vote, the Presi- 
dent said, to which the Iraq repre- 
sentative replied that “it would cer- 
tainly have been a betrayal of Arab 
public opinion and sentiment if we 
had not abstained.” 

Sir Keith Officer also explained 
Australia’s abstention, which he said 
in no way related to Mr. Lie. Aus- 
tralia agreed with those countries 
which wished to prevent any attempt 
by any nation to punish Mr. Lie for 
doing what was, by all standards, his 
clear duty in regard to the action of 
the United Nations in Korea. In fact, 


the Australian delegation was glad 
to see Mr. Lie as Secretary-General 
for a further term. The reason for its 
abstention was its feeling that this 
action might create a precedent, both 
as regards Article 97 and certain 
other articles of the Charter, with 
which Australia would find it diffi- 
cult to agree. 

Australia hoped that during the 
next two years the Assembly might 
carefully consider the possibility, as a 
matter of practice, of the Secretary- 
General’s being appointed in the 
future for a term of perhaps seven 
years and not being eligible for reap- 
pointment. First-class men could be 
found, and such a provision would 
mean that a real effort would have 
to be made to look for them, while 
the increased term of seven years 
would provide for reasonable admin- 
istrative continuity. 

At the opening of the next plenary 
meeting on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 1, Mr. Lie made a statement in 
which he expressed gratitude for the 
confidence placed in him. (For the 
text of his statement, see page 517.) 


Secretary-General 


Again Surveys 
“Right Road to Peace” 


(Continued from page 517.) 


Force alone will never be enough 
to preserve peace. 

There must be steady, persistent, 
continuous effort to bring about a 
reconciliation, one by one, of the 
conflicting interests that divide the 
world. I have worked hard during 
the last five years for conciliation 
of these conflicting interests. I shall 
continue to do so. 

The combination of conciliation 
and force in support of peace is also 
not enough. 

The United Nations must develop 
a bold and statesmanlike program 
on a world scale that will bring rea- 
sonable hope for an adequate stand- 
ard of living and a decent life to the 
two-thirds of the world’s people who 
do not have either today. 

These are United Nations goals 
for which I shall work during the 
next three years. 

With the support of the Member 
governments and the hopes and 
prayers of all humanity urging us 
on, I firmly believe that the United 
Nations will succeed if we follow 
this road — and there is no force 
in the world that can stop us. 
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Human Rights Declaration 


Anniversary Celebration 


N appeal for celebration of De- 

cember 10, 1950, the second 
anniversary of the adoption of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, was made by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie in a letter to Mem- 
ber states dated October 25. 

This is a fitting opportunity, the 
Secretary-General wrote “to recall 
that important event which took place 
in Paris two years ago and to remind 
ourselves of our continuing responsi- 
bility and firm resolve to promote 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms wherever throughout the world 
the influence of the United Nations 
is felt. 

“At the time of the adoption of 
the Universal Declaration, the Gen- 
eral Assembly by Resolution 217 D 
(III) recommended ‘Governments of 
Member states to show their ad- 
herence to Article 56 of the Charter 
by using every means within their 
power solemnly to publicize the text 
of the Declaration and to cause it to 
be disseminated, displayed, read, and 
expounded principally in schools and 
other educational institutions, with- 
out distinction based on the political 
status of countries and territories.’ 
During the past two years the re- 
sponse from Member nations has 
been most gratifying. The text of 
the Declaration has been translated 
into many language and distributed 
far and wide. It has found its way 
into the teaching of the schools. 
Moreover, collectively through vari- 
ous United Nations organs, and in- 
dividually in acts of national legisla- 
tion, Member nations have taken 
concrete actions based on the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

“Last year in many countries De- 
cember 10 was celebrated as Human 
Rights Day. The grave developments 
in international relations since then 
would seem to make it more rather 
than less imperative that Human 
Rights Day be fittingly observed this 
year and that in all Member nations 
the great human rights objectives of 
the United Nations be stressed. In 
a recent memorandum which is now 
before the General Assembly, I sug- 
gested that the world organization 
should consecrate itself to a twenty- 
year program for peace. The pro- 
gram contained ten points. One of 
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them was: ‘Vigorous and continued 
development of the work of the 
United Nations for wider observance 
and respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms throughout 
the world.’ I went on to say: ‘It is 
becoming evident that the Universal 
Declaration of Human _ Rights 
adopted by the General Assembly in 
1948 without a dissenting vote is 
destined to become one of the great 
documents of history. The United 
Nations is now engaged on a pro- 
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gram that will extend over the next 
twenty years and beyond to secure 
the extension and wider observance 
of the political, economic, and so- 
cial rights there set down. Its suc- 
cess needs the active support of all 
governments.’ 

“I would appeal to you therefore 
to set aside this December 10, 1950, 
as Human Rights Day, to be marked 
by solemn celebrations in the schools 
and colleges of your nation and by 
appropriate public ceremonies, re- 
calling, in the words of the Uni- 
versal Declaration, that ‘recognition 
of the inherent dignity and of the 
equal and inalienable rights of all 
members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice, and 
peace in the world.’ ” 


Council Asked to Promote 1951 
Conference for Sub-Commission 


HE Economic and Social Coun- 

cil should reconsider its 1951 
conference program in order to in- 
clude a session of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press, according to a draft 
resolution passed by the Third (So- 
cial) Committee on October 3. At 
its eleventh session the Council re- 
solved that no provision for such a 
session should be made in its calen- 
dar of 1951 conferences. 

During the Committee’s debate on 
the Council’s report Dr. Mahmoud 
Azmi, of Egypt, introduced this pro- 
posal. Dr. Azmi recalled that the 
present Sub-Commission on Freedom 
of Information was to continue un- 
til the end of 1952. So far it had 
dealt with no more than half of the 
fourteen items placed on its agenda 
by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, some of which were of the great- 
est importance and urgency. 

Committee members, said Dr. 
Azmi, had shown keen interest in 
the Inter-American press conference 
which would consider problems con- 
nected with the establishment of an 
international institute of the Press. 
Surely the Sub-Commission should 
be the first organ to give its 
views on that subject to the United 
Nations, especially since that item 
was actually on its agenda. With 
so much work ahead there was 
every reason why the Sub-Commis- 


sion should hold at least one session 
in 1951, rather than remain idle un- 
til 1952—its last year of tenure. 

A majority of representatives 
shared Dr. Azmi’s views. Raul 
Noriega, of Mexico, recalling the 
many references three years ago to 
freedom of information as “the cor- 
nerstone of all the freedoms” re- 
marked that in the ensuing period 
the cornerstone seemed to have 
shrunk considerably. The United 
Nations should not spend time and 
money on ad hoc committees and 
other special bodies at the expense 
of organs engaged in work which 
required continuity. 

G. D. Rogers, of the United King- 
dom, thought the Council’s decision 
in the matter a wise one and said 
the - Third Committee’s attitude 
should be determined by common 
sense. The Secretariat’s move to the 
permanent Headquarters would ren- 
der the servicing of conferences par- 
ticularly difficult in 1951. Important 
as the Sub-Commission’s work was, 
that consideration, like all the others, 
would have to be taken into account 
by the Council and its decision 
should not be reversed except for 
the strongest of reasons. 

After further debate the Egyptian 
proposal was adopted by a vote of 
28 in favor, fifteen against, with two 
abstentions. 
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THE THIRD COMMITTEE 


Shaping First Covenant 
On Human Rights 


SSENTIAL articles of a Cove- 

nant On human rights and free- 
doms are being examined thoroughly 
in the Assembly’s Third (Social, Cul- 
tural, and Humanitarian) Commit- 
tee. Before the Committee is a draft, 
itself the result of several months’ 
work by the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, Its first eighteen articles spell 
out some of the most basic rights, 
and the rest of the draft sets out 
methods for implementing the Cove- 
nant and for its ratification, Each 
one of these articles has to be scru- 
tinized carefully for form as well as 
substance because the Covenant 
would in effect be a treaty legally 
binding on the signatory states. In 
its examination, the Assembly has 
also to decide on certain directives 
to the Economic and Social Council 
for further work on the draft. 

The four questions of basic policy 
on which the Council had asked for 
the Assembly’s decision were: (i) 
the general adequacy of the first 
eighteen articles; (ii) the desirability 
of including special articles in the 
application of the Covenant to fed- 
eral states and to non-self-governing 
and Trust Territories; (iii) the desira- 
bility of including articles on eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights; 
and, finally, (iv) the adequacy of the 
articles relating to implementation. 
The Third Committee decided to 
hold general debate on each of these 
points separately before examining 
the various draft resolutions submit- 
ted to it. 


(i) General Adequacy of the First 
Eighteen Articles 


In his remarks initiating the discus- 
sion of the draft, Henri Laugier, 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the Department of Social Affairs, 
told the Committee it was entering 
upon the second stage of the study 
of the international covenant. 

The first eighteen articles relate to 
fundamental rights of the individual 
and to certain essential civil free- 
doms, such as freedom from torture, 
slavery, servitude, arbitrary arrest; 
freedom of movement, of thought 
and of religion; and freedom of as- 
sembly and association. 

The discussion on the general ade- 
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quacy of these articles centered on 
two main points; firstly, their scope, 
whether the catalogue of rights they 
contained was adequate; and, sec- 
ondly, their form, whether these ar- 
ticles, as drafted, provided adequate 
protection of the rights. 

Lord MacDonald, of the United 
Kingdom, thought all those human 
rights which would properly be de- 
scribed as fundamental were com- 
prised in the draft Covenant, but 
that they should be more precisely 
drafted. Speaking for the United 
States delegation,Mrs. Roosevelt said 
that apart from minor drafting 
changes, the first eighteen articles 
were basically satisfactory. The rep- 
resentatives of New Zealand and 
Canada agreed but the latter also 
made the point that no additions 
should be made because these ar- 
ticles should be limited to what 
might be considered as the traditional 
category of fundamental personal 
rights. 

The representative of the Nether- 
lands urged the inclusion of the right 
of parents “to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to 
their children,” a right which figures 
in the Universal Declaration. In the 
French language, said Jacques Kay- 
ser, the term “adequacy” (“appro- 
prié”) had to be qualified. In 
respect of the general spirit which 
should inspire the covenant on hu- 
man rights, France would say that 
the articles were adequate, subject 
to reservations. The Covenant, he 
said, should contain the basic mini- 
mum rights compatible with the 
standards of the greatest number of 
States, and, step by step, further in- 
struments should be elaborated to 
cover additional rights. Esteban 
Abada, of the Philippines, observed 
that probably no covenant on human 
rights could be wholly adequate for 
all countries and that the first 
eighteen articles were, on the whole, 
adequate. In the opinion of Gilbert 
Pratt de Maria, of Uruguay, the first 
eighteen articles had considerable 
merit, but could be improved. The 
existing text was the result of an 
attempt to reconcile differing views, 
traditions and ideas, and an imper- 
fect text signed by all Members 


would be better than a perfect text 
without signatures. The representa- 
tives of El Salvador, Ethiopia, Tur- 
key and Yugoslavia considered the 
eighteen articles to be generally ac- 
ceptable, subject to further discus- 
sion and some amendments. Ilhan 
Savut, of Turkey, pointed out that, 
as its title indicated, the draft was 
only the first of a projected series 
of covenants and it was to be assum- 
ed that other categories of rights 
had not been overlooked. Viejko 
Vlahovic, of Yugoslavia, suggested 
that the rights set forth should be 
completed, some of them should be 
amended, and the entire document 
be brought into line with the Charter 
by the inclusion of economic and 
social rights. The Covenant, like the 
Declaration, would necessarily fall 
short of perfection, said Mrs. Bedia 
Afnan, of Iraq, but she urged the 
framers to seek the highest, not the 
lowest common denominator. 


Scope Held Inadequate 


Among those who considered the 
scope of the first eighteen articles to 
be wholly or partly inadequate and, 
therefore, unacceptable, were the rep- 
resentatives of Lebanon, U.S.S.R., 
Poland, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R., 
India, Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 
Pointing out the distinction between 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the Covenant, Karim Az- 
koul, of Lebanon, stated that where- 
as the Declaration represented a 
moral commitment, the Covenant 
represented a legal duty. All exces- 
sively general terms and expressions 
should be avoided, and only rights 
that could be stated clearly included; 
the Covenant should embody the 
whole set of rights and freedoms 
which the signatory nations could un- 
dertake to observe. Mr. Azkoul ar- 
gued that there was no absolute 
criteria for “fundamental rights”; 
some rights may be fundamental to 
certain countries but not to others 
and, similarly, some may be essen- 
tial today and unnecessary tomor- 
row. The eighteen articles were ap- 
propriate neither to the Covenant nor 
to the juridical obligations arising 
therefrom. 


In the opinion of the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R., the document 


“did not fulfil its purpose. A whole 


series of rights recognized in the 
Declaration as fundamental were 
omitted altogether; the rights, for ex- 
ample, to work, to social security, 
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leisure, and education. These omis- 
sions, said Alexander S. Panyushkin, 
emasculated several rights included 
in the present draft, such as the right 
to life, to personal freedom, freedom 
of conscience and so on. He particu- 
larly criticized the absence in the first 
eighteen articles of the right to par- 
ticipate in the government of one’s 
country, to vote in elections and to 
stand for elections without distinc- 
tion of race, color, nationality, origin 
or social class, property, language, 
or religion. Nor did the draft pro- 
vide for the right of self-determina- 
tion of peoples, a right which the 
States responsible for the adminis- 
tration of non-self-governing terri- 
tories must help in realizing by act- 
ing in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the Charter. His 
delegation, he said, would submit 
proposals to remedy these defects. 
The Covenant, he concluded, should 
be radically redrafted so that it would 
constitute a real guarantee of the 
implementation of fundamental hu- 
man rights. 


Covenant “Behind the Times’ 


Similar views were expressed by 
the representatives of Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Bylelorussian S.S.R., and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. Henryk Alt- 
man, of Poland, noted that the Co- 
venant provided no guarantee ensur- 
ing the defence of democracy against 
fascism. 

If the draft Covenant were ac- 
cepted in its present form, it would 
be a hundred years behind the times, 
said Adolf Hoffmeister, of Czecho- 
slovakia. It did guarantee a certain 
number of minimum rights, but it 
was lacking in precision and clarity 
from the political, legal, logical, and 
grammatical points of view. 

Ivan P. Demchenko, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., thought that the 
draft was a retrograde step even in 
comparison with the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. None of 
the articles contained a provision 
that states be governed in accord- 
ance with democratic principles, nor 
was there any prohibition of propa- 
ganda for nazism, fascism, or racist 
views. The Byelorussian S.S.R. rep- 
resentative expressed similar views, 
criticized the absence of provi- 
sions vital to the interests of work- 
ing people, and for the equality of 
rights between men and women, and 
declared that the first eighteen ar- 
ticles were not acceptable. 


Jose Manuel Cortina, of Cuba, 
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said the first eighteen articles were 
totally inadequate because they fail- 
ed to include basic political and 
civic rights, not to mention eco- 
nomic and social rights. These rights, 
contained in the Universal Dectara- 
tion of Human Rights, had not been 
included in the draft Covenant; for 
example, the rights to choose domi- 
cile, to meet attacks on reputation, 
to participate on equal terms in the 
activities of the state, and to equal 
opportunity. These, he stated, were 
most important to his country and 
were recognized in the constitutions 
of other Latin American countries. 
Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, of India, 
pointed out the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights had made a tre- 
mendous appeal to the peoples of 
the world. The articles of the Dec- 
laration had become the battle-cry 
of all oppressed peoples, and any- 
thing which impaired the moral force 
of the Declaration would be a dis- 
aster. The first eighteen articles did 
not adequately guarantee the rights 
and freedoms proclaimed in the Dec- 
laration. She referred specifically to 
the exclusion of political rights from 
the draft Covenant which, she said, 
was a serious defect. In its present 
form, the Covenant, which should 
mark an advance on the existing po- 
sition, guaranteed less than what the 
constitutions of most countries did. 


“Over-Ambitious” Project 


In a wholly different approach to 
the question of drafting a covenant 
on human rights, Carlos Valenzuela, 
of Chile, pointed out the ideological 
divergencies of the different dele- 
gations, the difficulties deriving from 
diversity of religious belief, and the 
further difficulty of reconciling the 
various legal systems. 


His delegation wondered, he said, 
whether the time had not come for 
the Committee to admit frankly that 
in the present state of affairs the 
drawing of a covenant on human 
rights was an over-ambitious proj- 
ect, one which risked compromising 
the moral prestige of the Declaration. 
It would be more worthwhile to 
strengthen the authority of the Dec- 
laration than to present an incom- 
plete or ineffective covenant or series 
of covenants. Adding, however, that 
his delegation would not give way 
to premature pessimism, the Chilean 
representative suggested that the 
present draft be referred back to the 
Commission on Human Rights for 
a fresh effort, which would include 


an enumeration of economic, social, 
and cultural rights. This revised draft 
might be considered by the General 
Assembly at its sixth session. 


Freedom of Religion 


The first eighteen articles were 
criticized by the representatives of 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen 
for failing to take into account cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the Arab 
and Moslem countries. They spe- 
cifically criticized the inclusion in 
Article 13, which relates to the right 
to freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion, of the phrase that this 
right would also include “freedom 
to change his religion or belief,” and 
urged its deletion. After declaring 
that the first eighteen articles were 
generally acceptable, Azmi Bey, of 
Egypt, said that the retention of the 
above-mentioned words might make 
it difficult for many governments to 
secure ratification from their legis- 
latures. Freedom to change one’s 
religion or belief, said Azmi Bey, 
was already implied in the first para- 
graph of Article 13. Intervening in 
the debate for the second time, Jamil 
M. Baroody, of Saudi Arabia, warn- 
ed that the inclusion of these words 
would have unfortunate repercus- 
sions on the Moslem world as it 
would be a painful reminder of the 
Crusades which had ravaged Moslem 
countries. Referring to the wars of 
religion in Europe, Mr. Baroody 
stated that modern propaganda did 
not refrain from exploiting the emo- 
tional appeal of religion. Further, 
Article 13, as it stood, was liable 
to raise a number of legal difficuties 
in a number of countries. He asked 
the representatives of “colonial” pow- 
ers whether their governments had 
consulted the Moslem populations of 
the territories they administered. Ex- 
pressing similar views, Sayad Ahmad 
Zebara, of Yemen, said that the 
adoption of Articles 13 and 17 would 
raise great difficulties for the Arab 
countries whose legislation was large- 
ly religious in origin. Referring to 
Article 17, which provided equal 
protection of the law for all, re- 
gardless of race, color, sex, language 
and religion, he pointed out that it 
did not take into consideration the 
difference between the laws of dif- 
ferent countries, in particular, with 
regard to marriage, divorce and in- 
heritance. It would be impossible, he 
said, to force a state to abandon its 
centuries-old traditional legislation. 


Answering the question of the rep- 
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resentative of Saudi Arabia, Jacques 
Kayser, of France, emphasized that 
the Moslem populations of the 
French Union would participate ful- 
ly and with full knowledge of the 
facts in the debate in the French 
Chamber on the Covenant. They 
would have weighed the merits not 
only of Mr. Baroody’s arguments, 
but also of those expressed by the 
delegate of Pakistan, Sir Moham- 
mad Zafrulla Khan, in 1948, in de- 
fence of the freedom to change 
one’s religion. 


“Vague” Terms Criticized 


The discussion on the second ques- 
tion, whether the first eighteen ar- 
ticles, as drafted, were adequate to 
protect the rights which they repre- 
sented, revealed that almost all the 
members of the Third Committee 
considered their form inadequate. 
The criticism ranged from pointing 
out certain “loose” and “vague” 
terms and expressions to the asser- 
tion that the Covenant, as drafted, 
could even be signed by a dictator 
who could then take advantage of 
loopholes in certain articles to vio- 
late human rights with impunity. The 
definition of rights in ¢ertain articles 
was criticized for its excessive vague- 
ness. Several representatives referred 
to the use of such words as “ar- 
bitrary,” “in the interest of public 
order,” “national security,” “in ac- 
cordance with law,” “within a reas- 
onable time” as examples of impreci- 
sion and stated that uncertainty re- 
garding the interpretation of such 
words might prejudice the safe-guard- 
ing of particular rights. 

Thus, according to the represen- 
tative of the United Kingdom, in- 
numerable atrocities had already 
been committed for the protection 
of the state against subversive ac- 
tivities under the pretext of “inter- 
est of public order.” The represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. argued that 
the use of these words and of other 
words like national security, pro- 
tection of health or morality, and 
the rights and liberties of others, in 
Articles 15 and 16 concerning the 
right of assembly and the right of 
association in fact entitled states to 
restrict the enjoyment of those rights. 

Several speakers expressed doubt 
whether the Covenant, as at present 
drafted, constituted a legally binding 
document at all. The Canadian rep- 
resentative’s view was that the draft 
Covenant seemed to be trying to fol- 
low both the opposing schools of 
thought represented in the Commit- 
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tee and to lay down general prin- 
ciples and precise rules at the same 
time. 


Limitations Criticized 


Absence of limitations which 
might serve as protection against the 
abuse of certain rights for the pur- 
pose of inciting to war, race hatred 
and similar activities, was criticized 
by the representatives of the U.S. 
S.R., Ukrainian §S.S.R., Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia. On the contrary, the 
representative of the United King- 
dom, argued that the stipulated limi- 
tations were inadequate and com- 
pletely nullified the effect of the 
articles to which they applied. 

The question whether one over-all 
limitation would be preferable to 
an enumeration of specific limita- 
tions to the rights concerned was 
raised by Mrs. Roosevelt. She feared 
that the latter alternative might re- 
sult in the loss of all the rights set 
forth in the Covenant. In the opin- 
ion of the representative of Lebanon, 
however, if a choice had to be made 
between the danger of certain states’ 
extending the scope of the agreed 
limitations and the danger of leav- 
ing the door open to all restrict- 
tions, a list of exceptions was the 
better alternative. The representative 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. thought that 
the few rights contained in the first 
eighteen articles were so narrowly 
circumscribed as to be virtually nul- 
lified. The draft Covenant thus ap- 
peared to be more a digest of limi- 
tations than a catalogue of human 
rights. 

In the course of discussion, a num- 
ber of representatives examined spe- 
cific articles of the draft and made 
oral suggestions for their amend- 
ment, reserving their right to move 
formal amendments at a later stage. 

Dr. L. J. C. Beaufort of the 
Netherlands pointed out that if it 
proved impossible at the present 
time to draw up a satisfactory docu- 
ment, it would be advisable to show 
the greatest modesty in announcing 
the significance of the work. He 
though the Department of Public In- 
formation tended some times to give 
the world a false impression as to 
what had been accomplished. In or- 
der to avoid any disappointment in 
the future, continued Dr. Beaufort, 
too optimistic a picture should not 
be given of results that were, unfor- 
tunately, only modest. 

In the opinion of Danton Jobim, 
of Brazil, precision of language was 


not of primary importance, since 
governments possessing clearly draft- 
ed constitutions were not always 
those which showed most respect for 
fundamental human rights and free- 
doms. The most important thing, 
he said, was that in the near future 
human righis, as recognized in near- 
ly all the free nations of the world, 
were to be removed from the con- 
troversial sphere of natural law and 
placed in the realm of positive inter- 
national law. The representative of 
Ethiopia likewise argued that greater 
precision would be harmful because 
undue rigidity in drafting might pre- 
vent acceptance by some countries. 
In winding up the debate on the 
first question—the general adequacy 
of the first eighteen articles—the 
Committee Chairman, Dr. G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart, of the Nether- 
lands, reminded the members that, 
in accordance with the resolution of 
the Economic and Social Council, 
the governments, either directly or 
through their delegations, could 
transmit to the Secretary-General 
any comments on specific articles 
or points, apart from the views 
recorded in the summary records. 


(A forthcoming issue of the BUL- 
LETIN will contain a summary of the 
debate on other points relating to the 
draft First International Covenant on 
Human Rights—the desirability of 
including special articles on the ap- 
plicability of the draft Covenant to 
federal states and to non-self-govern- 
ing and Trust Territories; the desir- 
ability of including articles on eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights; 
and the adequacy of articles relating 
to implementation.) 





Australian Assigned 
to Kashmir Post 


Major General Robert Harold 
Nimmo, a distinguished Australian 
soldier, will take up the post of 
Senior United Nations military ad- 
visor in Kashmir. 

After the second world war he was 
given the task of organizing and 
commanding the Australian compon- 
ent of the B.C.O.F. (British Com- 
monwealth Occupation Force) for 
Japan. On his return to Australia in 
1946 he was promoted to Major- 
General and appointed General Of- 
ficer Commanding, Northern Com- 
mand (Queensland). He received a 
C.B.E. (Commander of the British 
Empire) in the last Birthday Honors 
list. 
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Canadian naval vessels—the cruiser Ontario, followed by destroyers Cayuga, Athabaskan, and Sioux—leaving the Esquimalt Naval Base for 
Pearl Harbor in Hawaii, on their way to join United Nations forces in Korean waters. 


Turning of the Tide in Korea 
and the Meeting of ‘a New Foe’ 


A CCOUNTS of the mounting success of United Nations operations 
in Korea, but of portentous events in the later stages, are con- 
tained in four reports to the Security Council from General Douglas 
MacArthur, commanding the United Nations Command. 

These are his three regular semi-monthly reports covering the 
period from September 15 to November 1, and a special report 


dated November 5. 


The regular reports review operations beginning with the Inchon 
assault, followed by the successful drive northward across the thirty- 
eighth parallel into North Korea and, at one point at least, up to the 


Manchurian border. 


The special report informs the Council of “a new foe” and of 
United Nations forces “in hostile contact with Chinese communist 


military units.” 


After receipt of this report on November 6, the United States 
requested a meeting and the Council was called for November 8. 


HE dramatic and decisive events 

which broke the back of the 
North Korean Army are described 
by General Douglas MacArthur in 
his sixth report. The report covers 
the period from the day of the land- 
ing in Inchon (September 15) to 
September 30, on which date Gen- 
eral MacArthur could claim that 
scattered North Korean forces were 
being liquidated or driven north 
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“with material losses in equipment 
and men captured.” 

“The strategic concepts,” General 
MacArthur says, “designed to win 
the war, are rapidly proving their 
soundness through aggressive appli- 
cation by our ground, sea, and air 
forces. 

“The seizure of the heart of the 
enemy’s distributing system in the 
Seoul area has completely dislocated 


his logistical supply to his forces in 
South Korea and has quickly resulted 
in their disintegration. 

“Caught between our northern 
and our southern forces, both of 
which were completely self-sustain- 
ing because of our absolute air and 
naval supremacy, the enemy is thor- 
oughly shattered through disruption 
of his logistical support and our 
combined combat activities. 

“The prompt junction of our two 
forces is dramatically symbolic of 
this collapse. 

“Continuing operations will take 
full advantage of our initiative and 
unified strength to provide for the 
complete destruction of the enemy 
and his early capitulation.” 

At the time of the report, the 
United Nations Command comprised 
naval forces from eight nations; 
ground forces from five; and air 
forces from two, with advance ele- 
ments of a third already arrived. 

“This global support and willing- 
ness to fight for United Nations prin- 
ciples,” says General MacArthur, 
“must be heartening to free men 
everywhere.” 

There were three chief ground 
operations during this period—the 
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envelopment, the main attack, and 
the juncture. 

With an amphibious assault on the 
Inchon area at dawn on September 
15, the first phase in the wide en- 
velopment was seizure of Wolmi-do, 
a small island which dominates In- 
chon harbor. The North Koreans 
were surprised with a perfectly co- 
ordinated attack that secured the isl- 
and in two hours of fighting. 

The second phase involved the se- 
curing of the Inchon peninsula. This 
was accomplished with lightning-like 
blows that kept the North Koreans 
off-balance and unable to collect 
their forces for co-ordinated action. 

Kimpo airfield, the largest in 
Korea, was cleared on September 17, 
and opened for United Nations 
operations the next day. Troops 
brought into Inchon rapidly took 
over the southern flank and ad- 
vanced speedily ten miles to the 
south to secure Suwon. 

The liberation of Seoul and the 
denying to the North Koreans of 
road and rail lines in this com- 
munication hub comprised the third 
phase of the envelopment operation. 
On September 19, troops crossed the 
Han River and began the attack on 
Seoul from the north, while others 
enveloped the city from the south 
and west and also attacked through 
the centre. 

By this time, the North Korean 
forces had been able to bring in 
reinforcements, and the North Ko- 
rean defence of Seoul was co-ordi- 
nated and fanatic. This required 
actual fighting, with its resulting 
hardships on civilian life and prop- 
erty, but the liberation of the city 
was conducted in such a manner as 
to cause the least possible damage 
to civil installations. 

The third phase was completed on 
September 28, after which there was 
only mop-up fighting in the area. The 
President moved the Government of 
the Republic of Korea into Seoul the 
next day. 

“The obstacles to this wide en- 
velopment,” General MacArthur ex- 
plains, “were not not only the enemy 
opposition, but also the natural ob- 
stacles of poor beaches fronted by 
miles of mud flats, a narrow chan- 
nel, and an extraordinary tidal range 
of over 29 feet. 

“The success demonstrated a com- 
plete mastery of the technique of 
amphibious warfare, clockwork co- 
ordination and co-operation between 
the units and services participating. 

“There was nothing noteworthy 
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about the North Korean opposition, 
but there could have been. The po- 
tential was there. The North Koreans 
were proceeding with the construc- 
tion of coastal fortifications, dug-in 
tanks and guns of all calibres, beach 
defences, and mining operations. 
Had this development been delayed 
for as much as a month, the enemy 
would have been ready, and the as- 
sault, if possible, would have been 
more costly to United Nations as- 
sault forces.” 


The Main Attack 


In co-ordination with the landing 
at Inchon on September 15, the main 
attack was launched the next day 
against strong enemy resistance, and 
some of the most severe fighting of 
the entire Korean campaign resulted. 
The North Korean forces had a 
tight ring around the United Na- 
tions forces and were pressing their 
attacks, but United Nations forces 
had inflicted severe punishment. This 
ring, though strong, was by this time 
lacking in depth, and during the first 
few days of the main attack many 
attacks and counter-attacks met head 
on. 
By September 18, the North Ko- 
reans began to give ground slowly 
around the entire front. Two days 
later, United Nations forces were 
punching holes in the ring, and the 


port of Pohang-dong on the east 
coast was retaken. 

In the south, the United Nations 
attack got rolling rapidly. In the 
Masan area, on the south coast, the 
enemy had begun to yield ground by 
September 19. Within four days, 
United Nations forces had driven 
westward almost to Chinju, and, 
during the next week, enemy forces 
had been displaced almost to 
Hadong, a distance of 35 miles. 

In the north, United Nations 
forces crossed the Naktong River on 
September 19, built up a firm bridge- 
head the next day, and then sprang 
from this bridgehead in a furious 
driving attacks up the main Kum- 
chon-Taejon axis, pushing back the 
North Koreans about 35 miles west 
of their September 15 line. 

On the northern and western 
fronts, enemy divisions resisted 
fiercely until September 22, when a 
series of precipitous withdrawals 
carried them more than 70 miles 
northward within six days. To keep 
them continually on the move, Re- 
public of Korea units developed a 
leap-frog system, with one regiment 
resting while another was driving. 
The enemy losses in personnel and 
equipment in this area were par- 
ticularly heavy. 

“In large,” the report continues, 
“the enemy has relinquished effec- 
tive tactical control of nearly all Re- 


A .50 calibre anti-aircraft machine gun being set to protect a South Korean airfield being used 
by United Nations air forces. 














public of Korea territory south of the 
thirty-seventh parallel, while United 
Nations forces now control a terri- 
tory four times greater than at the 
commencement of the Inchon land- 
ings. 

“In his general retreat, the enemy 
has suffered thousands of casualties 
and was forced to abandon large 
quantities of arms, ammunition, and 
equipment on all parts of the front. 
The loss of this material, which in- 
cludes field guns, tanks, trucks, and 
aircraft, will further reduce the 
North Korean fighting potential.” 


The Juncture 


On September 26, United Nations 
troops of the main attack made a 
lightning thrust from the vicinity of 
Chonju and completed a juncture 
with other United Nations forces in 
the vicinity of the Suwon airfield. 
“This brilliant cavalry advance” of 
approximately 55 miles closed the 
trap on the North Korean forces oc- 
cupying the southwest corner of 
Korea. 

“While mopping up fighting is still 
in progress in this area,” the report 
adds, “all effective escape routes are 
closed, and the fate of the North 
Korean forces caught in the pocket 
is sealed.” 

Despite the seasonal typhoon 
winds and swollen seas, United Na- 
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Marine troops boarding a transport vessel prior to attack in the Korean area. 


tions naval forces continued to apply 
their versatile land, sea, and air ele- 
ments with increasing tempo. The 
initial amphibious landings at Inchon 
were supported directly by naval and 
Marine aircraft in co-ordination with 
gunfire support from cruisers and 
destroyers, followed by bombarding 
rocket ships. Naval surface units re- 
mained on the scene of the landing 
to render gunfire support as needed 
and to give anti-aircraft protection 
to the unloading and harbor activi- 
ties. The sixteen-inch guns of the 
United States battleship Missouri, 
just arrived in Korean waters, were 
of “enormous value.” The “naval 
artillery” support given ground 
troops on the east coast was also 
most effective. Naval air units in the 
Seoul area, based both aboard ship 
and ashore, concentrated on close 
support of the ground advance and 
on interdiction of enemy troops ap- 
proaching Seoul from the North. 

A protected South Korean fishing 
sanctuary has been established, the 
report says, and additional sanc- 
tuaries will be provided wherever 
practicable, and where North Ko- 
rean water movement can be identi- 
fied and then absolutely prevented. 

An effective patrol and close 
watch for shipping in and out of 
North Korean ports continues. 

“Of particular interest,” it adds, 
“is the introduction of enemy sea 





mines into the areas of naval opera- 
tions. Many free-drifting, apparently 
Soviet-made mines have been sighted 
at sea, a large number of which have 
been exploded or sunk.” 


Air Operations 


The greater part of the offensive 
power of all the United Nations air 
forces was devoted to attacks which 
were of immediate assistance to the 
rapidly advancing ground forces. Air 
assault successfully softened up 
enemy resistance just prior to the 
launching of the amphibious and 
main attacks. Advancing United Na- 
tions forces in all sectors were pre- 
ceded by air attacks which materially 
reduced the enemy’s defensive capa- 
bilities. 

The interdiction program  in- 
augurated in the early stages of the 
Korean campaign to inhibit rein- 
forcement and resupply of the North 
Korean Army was intensified, and 
air attacks are continuing, with total 
daily sorties now occasionally ex- 
ceeding 1,000. All aircraft operating 
in North Korea are_ repeatedly 
warned to stay well clear of the 
frontiers of Manchuria and the So- 
viet Union. Airlift operations into 
Korea are providing daily increas- 
ing supplies of critical equipment 
and personnel and rapid evacuation 
of wounded personnel. Enemy air 
activity remains “negligible.” 


Other Matters 


Since the last report, 19,000 
North Korean prisoners were cap- 
tured by United Nations forces, 
bringing the total to more than 23,- 
000, the report states. 

Violations of the laws of war con- 
tinue to be reported. 

With the rapid advance of the 
United Nations forces, more and 
more emphasis has been focused on 
assisting the Republic of Korea in 
returning to normal government 
activities, and there has been con- 
tinued co-operation in planning for 
relief, health, and welfare activities. 


’ The movement of refugees to their 


homes in liberated areas has begun. 
Conservative estimates placed the 
number of refugees within the peri- 
meter of the United Nations forces 
at the time the offensive began at 
approximately 306,000. Medical sup- 
plies have been procured on an 
emergency basis. Blankets and cloth- 
ing remain critical relief items. 
“The offers of assistance by Mem- 
bers of the United Nations in per- 
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sonnel and relief supplies have been 
noted with deep appreciation by my- 
self and people of Korea,” General 
MacArthur states. “Continuing as- 
sistance by Members of the United 
Nations during the coming winter 
months will immeasurably assist the 
Government of Korea in the preven- 
tion of widespread suffering of the 
war-victimized people of the Re- 
public.” 

An agreement was executed by the 
United States and the Republic of 
Korea on July 28, 1950, regarding 
expenditures in Korea by the forces 


under the United Nations Command, 
and a copy of the text of this agree- 
ment is attached to the report. 

Within a few hours after the land- 
ing at Inchon, radio broadcasts and 
leaflets were transmitting the news 
of the landing throughout Korea. 
The liberation of Seoul was similarly 
reported. Soldiers and civilians of 
North Korea have received 5,000,- 
000 leaflets showing the military 
significance of the fall of Seoul, 
calling on them to surrender, and 
guaranteeing them humane treat- 
ment. 





General MacArthur’s Account 
of Continuing Offensive 


HE United Nations forces’ most 

challenging problem during the 
period of October 1 to 15 was to 
exploit to the full the strategic op- 
portunities resulting from the spec- 
tacular collapse of the communist in- 
vasion force in South Korea, Gen- 
eral MacArthur tells the Security 
Council in his seventh report. 

“More than half of the enemy’s 
combat forces were entrapped south 
of the thirty-seventh parallel, and are 
no longer available to him,” he says. 
“Thousands more were lost in their 
desperate flight north to the thirty- 
eighth parallel. Since October 1, in 
addition to thousands of prisoners, 
large stocks of enemy equipment 
have been captured. 

“All territory formerly comprising 
the Republic of Korea, except for 
the small Ongjin and Yonan pen- 
insular areas, is now restored to that 
government.” 


Ground Operations 


An outstanding achievement dur- 
ing the period was the movement up 
the east coast from below the thirty- 
eighth parallel to capture the North 
Korean port city of Wonsan. The 
advance was at the rate of about 
fifteen miles a day, and the enemy 
was never able to organize co-ordi- 
nated resistance, but had to commit 
units piecemeal. The advance north 
through the central part of Korea 
had equal drive and determination, 
but was somewhat slower because of 
the difficult terrain. 

In the west coast and central sec- 
tors, the attack to the north was 
continued. On the vital Seoul- 
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Pyongyang axis, enemy resistance 
was stronger and better organized 
than elsewhere along the thirty-eighth 
parallel. Having cleared the Uijongbu 
area north of Seoul, United Nations 
forces drove across the parallel in 
that sector on October 9. Three days 
later, they had penetrated more than 
fifteen miles into Northern Korea 
toward the enemy capital of Pyong- 
yang, and had taken Paekchon, five 
miles west of the Yesong River. 
“Though the communist defences 


athwart the Seoul-Pyongyang axis 
retain a semblance of organization, 
United Nations forces continue to 
break through and to by-pass enemy 
units,” the report adds. 

In the south, isolated remnants of 
six enemy divisions vainly sought to 
break out of the United Nations cor- 
don. United Nations forces had 
progressively reduced them to more 
restricted areas, and were proceed- 
ing toward their ultimate elimination. 


By October 15, the northern 
boundary of the occupied area of 
North Korea was generally indicated 
by a line running south and west 
from Wonsan to Hyon-ni, thence to 
Inchon, Pyongsan, and Paekchon. 


Navy and Air Operations 


During the period, United Nations 
naval forces, comprising warships 
from eight nations, continued to ap- 
ply unremitting pressure. Constant 
patrol operations by surface craft 
prevented the enemy from moving 
desperately needed supplies by sea. 
On the other hand, the uninterrupted 
flow of reinforcements and supplies 
from home bases to the United Na- 
tions troops in Korea was main- 
tained, with more than 300 cargo 
and transport type vessels employed 
in this service. 


Carrier-based aircraft continued 


Frigates Pukaki (left) and Tutira, of the Royal New Zealand Navy leaving Devenport, Auckland, 


to aid in the campaign in Korea. 

















to range over Central and Northern 
Korea, and carrier-based and land- 
based Marine aircraft continued to 
provide close air support to the 
ground forces. 

Naval gunfire supported ground 
troops in the Inchon area and at nu- 
merous points along the southern 
and east coasts. 

During the period, enemy mines 
appeared in growing numbers in 
Korean coastal waters: “there is 
strong evidence that the enemy has 
embarked on a program of indis- 
criminate mining without regard to 
international law or the safety of 
non-combatants at sea. It is a well- 
established principle of international 
law that live mines must be moored 
or otherwise fixed in place.” 

As for air operations, General 
MacArthur says that the brunt of tbe 
offensive now fell almost entirely on 
communist areas, for United Nations 
planes were ranging across all of 
North Korea, attacking every iden- 
tifiable military target. Unceasing air 
attacks contributed to the lightning 
move to Wonsan and to the elim- 
ination of enemy pockets of resis- 
tance remaining in South Korea. 
Cargo and passenger airlift averaging 
more than 800 tons daily was pro- 
viding critical supplies to all forces. 

Prisoners of war captured by the 
United Nations forces now totalled 
more than 66,618. 

Violations of the laws of war by 
the North Korean forces continued 
to be reported and investigated. 

The United Nations Command 
was continuing to work closely with 
the Republic of Korea officials on all 
matters, including civilian relief. The 
main railroad line from the south 
bank of the Han River to Pusan 
was put back in operation on Oc- 
tober 7. 

It was estimated that 1,800,000 
persons south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel had suffered to some de- 
gree by the total or partial loss of 
their homes or personal property. 
Housing units destroyed were esti- 
mated at 150,000. 

General MacArthur praises “the 
enthusiasm and efficiency of the civil 
Officials of the Republic of Korea 
in the re-establishment of govern- 
mental functions in areas of the Re- 
public of Korea recovered by United 
Nations forces.” In Taejon, Seoul, 
and many other areas, Korean of- 
ficials were functioning within hours 
after liberation. 

Official messages offering the 
North Korean forces an opportunity 
to bring the hostilities to an end 
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were transmitted by radio and leaf- 
lets throughout Korea on October 
1 and again on October 9. Both the 
complete text and a summary of the 
resolution on Korea adopted by the 
General Assembly on October 8 
were disseminated in the same man- 
ner. United Nations forces had 
dropped 85,000,000 leaflets and 
1,500,000 special leaflets with a large 
reproduction of the United Nations 
flag and a short statement of United 
Nations efforts toward establishment 
of a free, unified, and democratic 
Korea. Radio Seoul had been re- 
stored to operation and was being 
used for United Nations and Repub- 
lic of Korea broadcasts. 

The report concludes: 

Operations are in progress to de- 
stroy all North Korean forces. 

The North Korean communist 
leaders have expressed determination 
to use all possible means to con- 
tinue hostilities, even under futile 
circumstances. 

An increase in atrocities commit- 
ted by North Korean forces was evi- 
denced during retrograde movements 
by those forces. 

Contributions by Member nations 
of relief and welfare supplies and 
personnel services have been of in- 
estimable value in the liberation and 
rehabilitation of Korea. A continua- 
tion and increase of these contribu- 
tions are essential to an orderly re- 
turn of the Korean people to the 
democratic way of life. 





Advance Kept Up 
Despite Enemy’s 
Stiffer Fighting 


ENERAL MacArthur’s eighth 

report to the Council brings 
his account of United Nations Com- 
mand operations up to October 31. 
Enemy resistance had been sporadic 
and weak during most of the second 
half of October, he says, but had be- 
gun to stiffen toward the end of the 
month. Despite the communist de- 
fenders’ advantage of extremely rug- 
ged, mountainous terrain, their ef- 
fort failed to prevent continued ad- 
vances, which averaged more than 
ten miles a day. 

Defending briefly at most points 
of contact, generally with battalion 
size units, the North Korean forces 
had yielded 150 miles of territory 
over the whole front. And this 
wholesale retreat had been extreme- 
ly expensive to the enemy both in 
men and in materiel. Enemy prison- 
ers of war reached an approximate 
figure of 135,000; captured material 
was in proportion. 

On October 20, a parachute drop 
at Sukchon and Sunchon, about 30 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur (right) and Lieut.- 

Gen. Walton H. Walker at an airfield in 

Korea, prior to the former’s departure for 
Tokio. 
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miles north of Pyongyang, material- 
ly reduced the enemy resistance to 
the south and contributed to the 
rapid advance of the United Nations 
units on the west coast. 

“At no time since the September 
collapse of the North Korean line 
around Pusan,” says General Mac- 
Arthur, “has the enemy been able 
to organize a solid, co-ordinated 
front. However, without approach 
to the Yalu River, the enemy has 
become somewhat more aggressive, 
and has resisted much more strong- 
ly along a line some 50 miles south 
of the border.” 

In the west coast sector, North 
Korean elements had built up the 
semblance of a front extending 
northeast about 50 miles from 
Chongju to Onjong, which tem- 
porarily slowed the United, Nations’ 
rate of advance. At Onjong, on the 
eastern leg of this sector, an esti- 
mated two regiments vigorously 
counter-attacked advance United Na- 
tions units, forcing one such unit 
to make a slight withdrawal. United 
Nations forces also met increasing 
resistance on the east coast sector. 

On October 26, amphibious ele- 
ments of the United Nations naval 
forces began landing, over the 
beaches in the Wonsan area, of units 
which had been moved by water 
from Inchon around the peninsula. 

Three days later, other units 
landed on the beaches at Iwon, 178 
road miles north of Wonsan. One 
United Nations regiment advanced 
to the northern border of Korea on 
the Yalu River at a point near 
Chosan on October 26. 


Chinese Soldiers Captured 


“For the first time in the Korean 
war,” the report continues, “Chinese 
soldiers of the Chinese communist 
forces were captured in combat in 
Korea. They wore North Korean 
uniforms, and may have been volun- 
teers. There is no positive evidence 
that Chinese communist units, as 
such, have entered Korea, although 
incomplete interrogation of these 
prisoners of war indicates that pos- 
sibility.” 

Guerrilla operations of enemy 
bands of from 50 to 2,000 were rela- 
tively intense south of the thirty- 
ninth parallel. 

The First Turkish Armed Forces 
Command arrived in Korea on Oc- 
tober 17, consisting of infantry, ar- 
tillery, and supporting _ services 
normal to combat in the field. The 
only serious problem confronting 
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An 81 mm. mortar crew firing on North Korean troops entrenched in the city of Yongdok. 


United Nations naval forces during 
this period was that of enemy mines. 
A number of liberated Korean ports 
were mined, but in most cases, the 
numbers of mines were not large. 
However, the enemy laid a massive 
minefield in the approaches to the 
harbor of Wonsan. A 

In air operations, the paucity of 
North Korean targets called for few 
daily sorties in comparison to the 
rate during previous periods. Airlift 
provided the principal support for 
continued advances and would do 
so until additional seaports in North 
Korea were opened. 


Atrocities 


“United Nations field forces con- 
tinue to report atrocities and other 
violations by the enemy of the laws 
and customs of war,” the report 
says. “Up to the present time, a total 
of 74 war crimes incidents, involv- 
ing approximately 26,000 victims, 
have been noted in our files. Ap- 
proximately 400 American military 
personnel appear to have been the 
victims of offences of various kinds, 
while the remaining victims have 
been South Korean nationals, civilian 
as well as military. Investigation of 
the incidents continues as the tactical 
situation permits. 

“It has become increasingly evi- 
dent that, in the interest of justice, 


steps must be taken to try before 
appropriate tribunals of the United 
Nations Command those prisoners 
of war and others who may be 
taken into custody and who, prior to 
capture or detention, have commit- 
ted atrocities and other offences vio- 
lative of the laws and customs of 
war. 

“I have, therefore, caused to be 
prepared in this headquarters, and I 
have promulgated to the United Na- 
tions Command, a set of rules and 
regulations for the conduct of 
United Nations military commissions 
which will be convened, whenever 
needed, for the trials of such per- 
sons under the common law of war.” 


Civilian Relief 


Problems of relief and welfare in 
North Korea have been made more 
difficult and complex by the absence 
of local government officials, util- 
ities, transportation, and relief and 
welfare agencies, General Mac- 
Arthur notes. Nevertheless, supplies 
to prevent disease, starvation, and 
unrest are being distributed as ex- 
peditiously as the military situation 
permits. 

“The situation in South Korea is 
becoming more stabilized, with most 
of the refugees having been returned 
to their homes. Local governments 
have becn re-established in most 
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areas. Economic conditions are im- 
proving, and donations from Mem- 
ber nations are beginning to arrive. 
However, critical needs exist for 
food, clothing, fuel, and medical 
supplies.” 

Detailed surveys and estimates in- 
dicate, the report continues, that 
the Masan-Taegu perimeter suffered 
much heavier damage than original- 
ly estimated — the original esti- 
mate was 30,000 homes destroyed, 
but the actual number was nearer 
120,000. Reconstruction progress has 
been good in the smaller towns and 
rural areas, but slower in the cities 
because of lack of raw materials. 

Despite the destruction of medical 
facilities and an almost total lack 
of medical supplies, the general 
health of the people “appears to be 
good.” In some areas, fewer than 
one third of the local doctors could 
be found, either because they were 
war casualties or became refugees 
and had not returned. 

“Medical supplies for those who 
desire to resume practice are being 
provided from United Nations 
sources to assist in the relief, wei- 
fare, and prevention of disease 
throughout Korea,” the report says. 
“For example, the vaccination pro- 
gram is near completion in the city 
of Seoul, with over 700,000 indi- 
viduals immunized against cholera, 


typhoid, and smallpox, and over 
300,000 immunized against typhus. 
Similar programs are now under way 
in Inchon and other large towns in 
the northern areas.” 

The report goes on to deal with 
transportation in Korea and press 
censorship, and then concludes, in 
part, as follows: 

Operations are continuing to de- 
stroy the remains of the North 
Korean forces. 

The attitude of the large majority 
of North Korean people toward the 
United Nations forces is that of 
friendly welcome for relief from op- 
pression and conflict. 

Army combat forces now in the 
United Nations Command represent 
six different nations. 

There is no military press cen- 
sorship in the United Nations Com- 
mand. Voluntary censorship of edi- 
tors and correspondents is produc- 
ing an excellent balance between 
public information and military se- 
curity. 

Repair of roads, rail lines, and 
ports is progressing. 

The continuation of the relief, 
welfare, and rehabilitation program 
is essential. To ensure success of this 
program, it is imperative that Mem- 
ber nations’ contributions of food, 
relief, and medical supplies be ex- 
pedited for shipment. 


Representatives of four of the nations fighting under the United Nations banner: Cpl. Robb 
(Australia); Sgt. H. P. Gervais (United States); Cpl. Thee Hoo (Republic of Korea); and Sgt. 
Eugenio Bretannia (Philippines). 








Forces Resisting 
Efforts ‘Other 


Than Korean’ 


HE meeting “of a new foe” is 

described by General MacArthur 
in a special report to the Security 
Council dated November 5. The re- 
port states: 


“The United Nations forces in 
Korea are continuing their drive to 
the north, and their efforts to destroy 
further the effectiveness of the enemy 
as a fighting force are proving suc- 
cessful. However, presently in cer- 
tain areas of Korea, the United Na- 
tions forces are meeting a new foe. 
It is apparent to our fighting forces, 
and our intelligence agencies have 
confirmed the fact, that the United 
Nations are presently in hostile con- 
tact with Chinese communist milii- 
tary units deployed for action against 
the forces of the United Nations 
Command.” 


In support of the “fact of inter- 
vention,” the report then presents, 
in summary form, twelve “confirmed 
intelligence reports,” ranging from 
August 22 to November 4, “sub- 
stantiating the fact that forces other 
than Korean are resisting our efforts 
to carry out the resolutions of the 
United Nations.” Information from 
these reports follows: 


August 22: Approximately 50 
bursts of heavy anti-aircraft fire from 
the Manchurian side of the Yalu 
River against aircraft flying over 
Korea in the vicinity of the Sui-Ho 
Reservoir. 


August 24: Approximately 40 
bursts of heavy anti-aircraft fire from 
the Manchurian side of the Yalu 
River against aircraft flying over 
Korea in the vicinity of Sinuiju. 

October 15: Anti-aircraft fire from 
the Manchurian side of the Yalu 
River against aircraft flying near the 
Sinuiju airfield on the Korean side. 


Regiment Crosses Border 


October 16: The 370th Regiment 
of the 124th Division of the Chinese 
communist 42nd Army, consisting of 
approximately 2,500 troops, crossed 
the Yalu River (Korean border) at 
Wan Po Jin, and proceeded to the 
area of Chosen and Fusen Dams in 
North Korea where they came in 
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contact with United Nations forces 
approximately 40 miles north of 
Hamhung. 


October 17: Approximately fifteen 
bursts of heavy anti-aircraft fire from 
the Manchurian side of the Yalu 
River against aircraft flying over 
Korea in the vicinity of Sinuiju. 


October 20: A Chinese commu- 
nist task force, known as the “56th” 
unit, consisting of approximtaely 
5,000 troops, crossed the Yalu River 
at Antung and deployed to positions 
in Korea south of the Sui-Ho Dam. 
A captured Chinese communist 
soldier of this task force stated that 
his group was organized out of the 
regular Chinese communist 40th 
Army stationed at Antung, Man- 
churia. 


November 1: A flight of aircraft 
was attacked by six to nine jet planes 
which flew across the Yalu River 
into Manchuria. A red star was ob- 
served on the top of the right wing 
on one of the jet aircraft. 


November 1: Anti-aircraft fire 
from the Manchurian side of the 
Yalu River directed against a flight 
of aircraft was observed in the 
vicinity of Sinuiju. 


Interrogation of Prisoners 


October 30: Interrogation of nine- 
teen Chinese prisoners of war identi- 
fied two additional regiments of the 
124th Chinese communist Division, 
the 371st and 372nd, in the vicinity 
of Changiin. 


November 2: Interrogatiion of 
prisoners of war indicated the 54th 
Chinese communist unit in Korea. 
This unit is reported to have the 
same organization as the 55th and 
56th units, but to be drawn from 
the 112th, 113th, and 114th Divi- 
sions of the 38th Army. 


November 3: Further interroga- 
tion of Chinese prisoners of war in- 
dicated the 56th unit organized from 
elements of the 118th, 119th, and 
120th Divisions of the 40th Army. 


November 4: As of this date, a 
total of 35 Chinese communist 
prisoners had been taken in Korea. 


“The continued employment of 
Chinese communist forces in Korea, 
and the hostile attitude assumed by 
such forces, either inside or outside 
Korea, are matters which it is in- 
cumbent upon me to bring at once 
to the atention of the United Na- 
tions,” General MacArthur con- 
cludes, 
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Council Makes Plans For 
Relief Program In Korea 


An initial period of relief and reconstruction in Korea 

will cost approximately $250,000,000, according to pro- 

posals submitted to the General Assembly by the Eco- 

nomic and Social Council. The Council has completed 

plans for a provisional relief and rehabilitation program 
in the war-torn country. 


LANS for a provisional relief 
and rehabilitation program in 
Korea have been drawn up by the 
Economic and Social Council for 
the consideration of the General As- 
sembly. Outlined in a joint Austral- 
ian-United States resolution and en- 
dorsed by the Council on October 
30, the plans envisage the establish- 
ment of a United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) un- 
der the direction of an agent general 
and a five-member advisory com- 
mittee. The ten-page resolution, the 
operative part of which was adopted 
by 15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, 
also contains a statement of general 
policy on Korean relief and re- 
habilitation, together with a detailed 
description of the task of the agent 
general. 

The Council’s action was taken at 
the request of the General Assembly 
which asked for the development of 
relief plans on the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea. During the Coun- 
cil’s discussion, members expressed 
general agreement on three main 
points. In the first place, the United 
Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(UNCURK) would have a very im- 
portant role in the recovery of that 
country, since the political and eco- 
nomic problems there were so closely 
linked. Secondly, it was essential 
to set up in Korea an efficient 
agency to implement the relief pro- 
gram; finally, the countries contribut- 
ing to the economic rehabilitation of 
Korea should be in a position to 
exercise an appropriate measure of 
control over the operation. 


Purpose of Resolution 


The purpose of the joint draft 
resolution was explained by Isadore 
Lubin, of the United States. The 
draft provided for the establishment 


of a reconstruction agency under the 
direction of an agent general. The 
latter would be responsible to the 
General Assembly and would apply 
the program in accordance with the 
policy adopted by the Assembly. 
The agent general would also have 
to consider any recommendations 
made to him by the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK) 
and the relations between that body 
and the agent general were defined 
in paragraphs two and three of 
the draft. 

Paragraph four, said Mr. Lubin, 
gave directions to the agent general 
on the practical measures to imple- 
ment the program, the consultations 
he should hold with the Korean 
authorities, the reports he should 
submit to the General Assembly, 
and the administrative measures he 
should follow. The agent general 
would be advised on important eco- 
nomic questions by the advisory 
committee, comprising the represent- 
atives of five Member states. The 
agent general would be appointed by 
the Secretary-General after consulta- 
tion with UNCURK and the advisory 
committee and would collaborate as 
closely as possible with the special- 
ized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations which are concerned 
with the Korean problem. The 
agent general will enter into agree- 
ments with such Korean authorities 
as UNCURK might designate, with 
regard to the distribution and utili- 
zation of the supplies and services 
to be furnished under the program. 
The Economic and Social Council 
would review the reports of the 
agent general and any comments 
submitted thereon by UNCURK, and 
the Council, in turn, would make its 
reports and recommendations on the 
question to the General Assembly. 

Finally, Mr. Lubin said, the agent 
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general would be authorized to use 
such funds as might be made avail- 
able to the relief agency. The res- 
olution called on all governments, 
specialized agencies, and non-govern- 
mental organizations to continue to 
furnish aid through the Secretary- 
General to the Unified Command 
for the Korean people. 

Australia, in its original text, had 
proposed that the agent general 
should be appointed by UNCURK, 
said Dr. E. R. Walker. However, 
in view of the heavy political respon- 
sibilities to be borne by the Com- 
mission, the Australian delegation 
had agreed to the United States solu- 
tion—ihat the agent general should 
be responsible to the General As- 
sembly and should not be controlled 
by the Commission. Dr. Walker 
stressed that the closest possible co- 
operation should be established be- 
tween the relief agency and UNCURK, 
which, of course, would not interfere 
in the day-to-day administration of 


the relief program. Although the 
joint proposal differed somewhat 
from Australia’s original draft, it 
made it possible to entrust political 
problems to the Commission, while 
giving the agent general the neces- 
sary freedom of action in the eco- 
nomic field. 

A majority of representatives wel- 
comed the joint proposal as afford- 
ing the speediest possible relief to 
the sorely tried people of Korea. 
The Council’s aim, said John H. 
Dickey, of Canada, was not to leave 
the Koreans to their own resources 
in relief matters. Mr. Dickey, re- 
futing arguments that the plan would 
mean interference in the affairs of 
the Korean people, said explicit pro- 
vision was made for the Korean 
authorities to be consulted. The 
relief plan should be dynamic, and, 
to that end, the agent general should 
have the fullest possible freedom of 
decision. The relief activities should 
be continued until the Korean people 


A United Nations Day poster—one of many—displayed in Seoul. 
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could themselves undertake the re- 
habilitation of their economy and 
repair the ravages of war. 

G. T. Corley Smith, of the United 
Kingdom, agreed that the joint pro- 
posal had the merit of establishing 
a desirable balance between the func- 
tions of UNCURK and those of the 
agent general. The whole relief pro- 
gram should be a scheme for Ko- 
reans by Koreans, as recovery and 
reconstruction would have to be the 
work of the Koreans themselves. 

Other representatives thought the 
plan ran the risk of infringing the 
national sovereignty of Korea. Ar- 
nost Tauber, of Czechoslovakia, 
maintained that the best way to 
remedy this would be to state cate- 
gorically that it was the Korean 
authorities who would be chiefly re- 
sponsible for relief and rehabilitation 
work. They should be consulted, 
and this should be specified in the 
operative part of the resolution. 


Polish Criticism 


Sharing this view, Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland, said the Council 
must not forget the sovereignty and 
independence of the Korean people 
when drawing up relief plans. He 
recalled that the UNRRA Conference 
at Atlantic City had, from the start, 
laid down the principle that respon- 
sibility for determining the needs 
and distribution of relief rested with 
the governments of the receiving 
countries. This principle was not 
being followed in the joint proposal 
on Korean relief before the Council. 

Both Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
representative charged that political 
elements were introduced into the 
question by the inclusion of two 
paragraphs in the preamble to the 
draft which referred to “aggression 
by North Korean forces.” Amazasp 
Arutiunian recalled that the U.S.S.R. 
delegation in the Assembly had voted 
in favor of some of the provisions 
for aid and assistance to Korea. 
That fact alone should have led 
those who genuinely wished to co- 
operate in such a humanitarian un- 
dertaking not to introduce an ele- 
ment of controversy into the Coun- 
cil’s work. To achieve that aim, the 
two irrelevant paragraphs in the pre- 
amble should be deleted, said Mr. 
Arutiunian. 


United States Reply 


Replying to these arguments, Mr. 
Lubin said the Council was too 
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responsible a body not to join with 
other United Nations organs in re- 
cording the reasons for the present 
need of relief in Korea. The United 
States could not accept proposals 
for the deletion of the two para- 
graphs touching on this matter in 
the preamble to the draft. Later in 
the debate, Mr. Lubin pointed out 
that the U.S.S.R., Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. had voted 
against the General Assembly’s res- 
olution on Korean relief, and main- 
tained that this disposed of the alle- 
gations that those states supported 
relief plans for Korea. 


Distribution of Supplies 


Raul Noriega, of Mexico, raised 
objections to the proposed distribu- 
tion of relief supplies through pri- 
vate trade channels. Relief supplies 
should not be distributed at “reason- 
able prices” but for the most part 
free. Otherwise, the title of the 
United Nations program should be 
changed. Replying to these objec- 
tions, Dr. Walker, of Australia, 
agreed that in the early stages sup- 
plies would for the most part have 
to be distributed free through such 
agencies as the Unified Command 
and the Red Cross. Later, however, 
when the reconstruction period had 
begun, the work programs would 
provide the population with some 
purchasing power, to absorb which 
normal machinery of distribution, in- 
cluding co-operative societies, would 
have to be re-established. 


Dr. Walker recalled that with 
UNRRA the problem had been sim- 
pler, as that organization had merely 
established rules for distribution and 
then handed over all supplies to 
governments. , These had distributed 
part of these products free of 
charge, sold the remainder to ordin- 
ary commercial enterprises, and kept 
the profits from the sales. There 
was at present no Government of 
Korea as a whole, nor would there 
be for some time to come; it would 
be for UNCURK to make arrange- 
ments for the establishment of such 
a Government. 


At the outset, the United Nations 
authorities would receive the goods 
and have to organize their distribu- 
tion, in co-operation, of course, with 
the public welfare agencies. Raw 
materials should from the beginning 
be distributed through commercial 
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channels. The profits from the sales 
would be paid to the United Nations 
authorities to be used for the relief 
program. 


Specialized Agencies’ Support 


The representatives of several spe- 
cialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations assured the 
Council of their support for the Ko- 
rean relief plans. -L. E. Troclet, 
Chairman of the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, said LO could provide 
assistance in problems of man- 
power and labor, in the registration 
of refugees’ trades, advise on the 
selection of refugees for emergency 
work, and help in the problem of 
vocational training. At a later stage, 
ILO would make additional contribu- 
tions in the long-term development 
plans for Korea. His organization 
was not content with expressing gen- 
eral support for this humanitarian 


work—it would also give effective 
and practical aid. 

Similar expressions of support and 
co-operation were submitted by the 
representatives of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO), the 
World Health Organization (WHO), 
and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). The co-operation of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration was pledged by Dr. 
H. L. Keenleyside, its Director-Gen- 
eral, who praised the Council’s de- 
cision that the immediate relief pro- 
gram should be consistent with the 
basic pattern of long-term develop- 
ment in Korea. Dr. Keenleyside 
pointed out that before the Korean 
conflict began considerable progress 
had been made on a plan for tech- 
nical assistance in Southern Korea. 
It would now be necessary to revise 
this plan in order to encompass a 
unified Korea. 

Speaking for the International 


Aftermath of War: a class of the primary school in the village of Eum Pyung, north of Seoul, 
on the site of the building demolished in the march on Seoul. 











Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
Miss Tony Sender said her organi- 
zation had organized an information 
campaign to support United Nations 
action in Korea. ICFTU had called 
on its affiliated organizations to 
make effective contributions to the 
Korean relief program. Reporting 
on initial contributions, Miss Sender 
said the American Federation of 
Labor was sending $50,000 worth of 
food parcels to Korea, and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations food 
supplies valued at $7,000. Other 
organizations were taking similar 
action. Commenting on the Coun- 
cil’s relief proposals, Miss Sender 
hoped that too bureaucratic an op- 
eration would be avoided. It would 
be preferable to appeal to volun- 
tary organizations to the greatest 
possible extent. 

The representative of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, Georges 
Fischer, thought it was first neces- 
sary to restore peace in Korea before 
satisfactorily carrying out a program 
of relief and rehabilitation there. 
Mr. Fischer, whose request for a 
hearing had previously been granted 
by the Council’s Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations, thought 
the proposed relief plans tended to 
make Korea an importer of raw ma- 
terials, instead of encouraging the 
balanced economic development of 
the country. Such a balanced econ- 
omy could only be achieved by the 
participation of the Korean people 
in the relief program’s administra- 
tion. He contended that the Korean 
labor unions were at present not 
representative of Korean workers 
“who live in fear of the police.” 

After further debate, the Council, 
on October 30, adopted the joint 
Australian-United States proposal, 


having incorporated various drafting 
amendments to the resolution. The 
preamble to the resolution was adop- 
ted by 14 votes to 3, while the 
operative part was adopted by 15 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 


Financing Program 


On November 6, the Council met 
to consider the report of its special 
committee on Korean relief needs 
(see box on next page). In addition 
to the committee’s report, the Coun- 
cil discussed two proposals on meth- 
ods for financing Korean relief and 
reconstruction. The first of these, a 
United States draft, provided that 
financial needs, determined by pe- 
riods, would be established annually 
by the General Assembly which 
would establish a scale of contribu- 
tions from Member states in per- 
centages, along the same lines as 
the United Nations budget is appor- 
tioned. The second draft, submitted 
by Australia, proposed that contribu- 
tions should be voluntary, with gov- 
ernments making contributions in 
such forms and subject to such con- 
ditions as might be agreed upon by 
the relief administrator and the con- 
tributing country. 


Australia’s Plan 


During the ensuing debate most 
members favored the Australian plan 
as being the most feasible. Advocat- 
ing this system, Philippe de Seynes, 
of France, pointed to the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) and to 
the expanded program of United 
Nations technical assistance, both of 
which had achieved successful re- 
sults from voluntary contributions. 


COMPOSITION OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION FOR THE 
UNIFICATION AND REHABILITATION OF KOREA 


The Secretary-General has been informed 
by the Governments of Australia, Chile, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand 
and Turkey of the appointment of the follow- 
ing representatives and alternates to serve 
on the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(UNCURK), established by the General As- 
sembly on October 7, 1950: 

AUSTRALIA — Representative, Mr. James 
Plimsoll, Minister; Alternate, Mr. H. W. Bull- 
ock; Advisor, Mr. O. N. H. M. Smyth, Mem- 
ber of Department of External Affairs. 

CHILE—Representative, Ambassador Manvel 
Trucco, Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs; 
Alternate, Mr. Manvel Garreton, Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Turkey. 
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NETHERLANDS—Representative, Ambassador 
Hendrik Mouw, Head of Netherlands Mission 
to Japan. 


PAKISTAN — Representative, Ambassador 


Mian Ziaud din, former Rapporteur of the 
Commission for Eritrea and representative on 
the Interim Committee on Korea. 

PHILIPPINES—Representative, Dr. Bernabe 
Africa, Minister, former representative on 
UNCOK, Head of Philippine Mission in Tokyo. 

THAILAND—Representative, Senator Pote 
Sarasin, former Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

TURKEY—Representative, Ambassador Cemal 
Husnu Taray; Alternate, Dr. Kamil Idil, alter- 
nate representative on UNCOK, former Di- 
rector General of Public Health. 





Mr. de Seynes said that at present 
the proposed relief program was 
based on incomplete data. While 
the needs of Korean refugees could 
more or less be determined, esti- 
mates of other more long-term needs 
were variable and difficult to de- 
termine. France felt it was not 
possible to adopt a fixed figure for 
the relief and rehabilitation program 
without first ascertaining the con- 
tributions Member states were will- 
ing to make. 


The United Kingdom also pre- 
ferred the Australian proposal for 
providing funds, said Mr. Corley 
Smith, who thought a certain degree 
of flexibility should be retained. The 
sum of $250,000,000 was “very 
large,” and his delegation hoped it 
would be possible to compress it. 
With regard to the speed of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Corley Smith observed 
that in reconstruction a system of 
priorities would have to be estab- 
lished. This had been Britain’s ex- 
perience after the blitz. Food, 
warmth, and shelter were the imme- 
diate and basic needs and could be 
assessed more accurately than the 
costs of rehabilitation. It was quite 
clear that the total cost of Korean 
relief would be very high and in- 
volve sacrifices by all Member states. 


Belgium, Brazil, China, Chile, and 
Pakistan all agreed that Australia’s 
proposal provided the best means of 
financing the relief program. Rob- 
ert Fernaux, of Belgium, did not 
think the Council should make any 
recommendation to the Assembly 
which would endorse such estimates 
as the $250,000,000 given in the 
committee’s report. The Council 
should simply forward its commit- 
tee’s report to the Assembly for 
consideration. 


“Never Too Much” 


In undertaking the Korean relief 
program, the United Nations had a 
special responsibility and could 
“never do too much,” said Dr. 
Tsune-Chi Yu, of China. All efforts 
should be exhausted to meet the 
minimum figures estimated by the 
committee, even if it involved a 
world appeal for funds. 


Oscar Schnacke Vergara, of Chile, 
urged that a method should be found 
to obtain contributions from as many 
countries as possible, in view of the 
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great moral obligation. A general 
conference to consider contributions 
from Member states might mobilize 
all goodwill on the Korean problem. 


Mr. Arutiunian, of the U.S.S.R., 
held that the Council’s committee 
had failed in its task as it had not 
considered the detailed data involved, 
one of the reasons being the absence 
of a representative of the Korean 
people, as had been suggested by the 
Soviet delegation. The committee had 
merely referred to the Council the 
estimates made by the United States 
and the United Nations Secretariat. 
The U.S.S.R. thought contributions 
should be on a voluntary basis and 
in national currencies. 


The United States draft proposal 
for financing the program did not 
imply compulsion, said Mr. Lubin. 
No country would be told that it 
must give, or how much it should 
give; the proposal was intended to 
distinguish between those who were 
prepared to give and those who could 
not see their way to do so. The 
Council should not make recom- 
mendations as to how much individ- 
ual countries would give; this ques- 
tion was for the General Assembly 
to decide. 


Dr. Walker did not think the gap 
between the Australian and the 
United States proposals was as great 
as it might appear. The latter pro- 
posal regarding a percentage scale of 
contributions appeared mandatory, 
but in working it out there would be 
room for negotiation and allowances 
for the special circumstances of each 
Member country. No decision reach- 
ed by the Council could be binding, 
however, and the question would 
have to be discussed fully by the 
General Assembly. Australia had 
suggested calling a conference so 
that non-Member countries might 
contribute to the program. 


Proposal Adopted 


Australia subsequently withdrew 
its draft and, on November 7, the 
Council adopted a United States 
proposal by 14 votes to 0, with 3 
abstentions (Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and the U.S.S.R.). As adopted, the 
resolution noted the report of the 
Council’s committee, indicating that 
a relief program costing approxi- 
mately $250,000,000 must be con- 
templated over a period from Jan- 
— 1, 1951, at least until early 
1952. 


The resolution recommended the 
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General Assembly to examine this 
estimate in conjunction with the de- 
velopment of the military situation in 
Korea. It also requested the Secre- 
tary-General to bring the resolution 
immediately to the attention of all 
Member governments, in order that 
they might be ready to indicate, be- 
fore the present Assembly session ad- 
journs, the extent of the contribu- 
tions they are prepared to make to 
the relief program, -subject to the 
action of their respective constitu- 
tional bodies. This clause resulted 
from amendments proposed by the 


United Kingdom and Canadian dele- 
gations who urged that the resolu- 
tion should make it clear that all 
Member states were expected to an- 
nounce their contributions to Ko- 
rean relief before the end of the 
Assembly’s present session. 

Finally, the Council annexed to 
this resolution the text of the pro- 
posal it adopted on October 30, 
establishing a United Nations Ko- 
rean Reconstruction Agency, and 
laying down various principles of 
general policy on Korean relief and 
rehabilitation. 


COMMITTEE ESTIMATES FOR KOREAN RELIEF 


N the basis of available esti- 

mates, a sum of not less 
than $250,000,000 will be 
required to finance a Korean re- 
lief program over a period com- 
mencing January 1, 1951, and ex- 
tending “at least into early 
1952.” This figure was submitted 
to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on November 1 by its tem- 
porary committee on a provision- 
al program for Korean relief 
needs. The committee, compris- 
ing the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Chile, Denmark, 
India, Pakistan and the United 
States, was asked to examine all 
available data on Korean relief 
requirements and submit a re- 
port on the scale and estimated 
costs for such a program. 

In the course of six meetings 
the commitee heard statements by 
Colonel Alfred G. Katzin, per- 
sonal representative of the Sec- 
retary-General in Korea, the Uni- 
fied Command through Isador 
Lubin, of the United States, and 
Colonel B. C. Limb, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic 
of Korea. While stressing the im- 
possibility of making firm assess- 
ments of the total cost, Colonel 
Katzin considered total require- 
ments would exceed more than 
half a billion dollars over a pe- 
riod of several years. He urged 
that a sum of not less than $250,- 
000,000 should be envisaged as a 
minimum relief budget for the 
first year’s program. 

On behalf of the Unified Com- 
mand in Korea, Isador Lubin sub- 
mitted an estimate of $364,000,- 
000 for major categories of ex- 
penditures for the period ending 
December 31, 1951. Emphasizing 


their provisional nature, Mr. 
Lubin explained that in preparing 
these estimates, stress had been 
placed not upon the total amount 
of damage or current require- 
ments, but upon the amount 
which it was estimated could ac- 
tually be absorbed by the Korean 
economy in the period under con- 
sideration. 

Colonel Limb submitted that 
total requirements up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, were estimated at 
$286,000,000, and total require- 
ments up to December 31, 1951, 
at $394,000,000. For the whole 
recovery effort, estimates totaled 
$2,064,000,000 said Colonel 
Limb, adding that this figure was 
regarded as a conservative esti- 
mate by his Government. 

After considering these state- 
ments, the committee concluded 
that the estimates of requirements 
were approximately the same, 
when taking into account supplies 
needed before the end of 1950. 
The committee stated that it was 
not in a position to examine the 
assumptions and detailed data on 
which the above estimates were 
made. The committee also re- 
ported that consideration of the 
scale of the program, as well as 
the period to which it should re- 
late, was complicated by the fact 
that certain elements in the situa- 
tion were largely unknown. These 
factors included the period in 
which military operations will be 
necessary, the extent of war dam- 
age in North Korea, the magni- 
tude of the recovery effort to be 
made by the Koreans themselves, 
and, finally the contributions to 
be provided by Member states. 
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British troops sent from Hong Kong 
Naktong River. These 


LEFT, TOP TO BOTTOM: Lt. Col. Natik Poy- 
razoglu, commander of the first Turkish con- 
tingent, is greeted by a United Nations repre- 
sentative; a division of newly-arrived United 
States Marines marches to the front; the first 
Philippine troops to arrive are greeted with flow- 
ers as they disembark from a troop transport. 
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RIGHT, TOP TO BOTTOM: Republic of Korea 
troops travel on flat cars for the move to the 
front; Australian troops, loaded with battle 
gear, march from an American transport plane 
which has landed them at Kimpo Airfield; a 
regiment of Thai infantry, one of the first to 
be offered in support of United Nations action. 





Assembly Revokes 1946 Action 
On Relations With Franco Spain 


Restrictions on the sending of ambassadors and min- 
isters to Spain and the participation of that country in 
the United Nations specialized agencies have been lifted 
by the General Assembly, in a resolution revoking 1946 
measures against the government of Franco Spain. 


EASURES adopted four years 
M ago concerning the relations of 
Member states with Spain have been 
revoked by the General Assembly. 
The Assembly took this step on No- 
vember 4 when it endorsed a resolu- 
tion submitted by its ad hoc Political 
Committee calling for the revocation 
of recommendations contained in the 
Assembly’s resolution of December 
12, 1946. On that date, the Assembly 
had asked all Member states to with- 
draw their ambassadors and minis- 
ters from Madrid and had debarred 
the Government of Spain from mem- 
bership in all international agencies 
related to the United Nations. 

While revoking these measures, 
the Assembly’s new resolution (see 
box for full text) stated that estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with 
a government “does not imply any 
judgment upon the domestic policy 
of that government.” The resolution 
further stipulated that the specialized 
agencies, being largely non-political 
in character, have been established 
to benefit the people of all nations 
and should be allowed to decide for 
themselves on Spanish participation 
in their activities. 

The resolution, which was adopted 
by 38 votes in favor, 10 against, and 
12 abstentions, had its origin in a 
draft presented in committee by 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, the Philippines, and Peru. 
All the Eastern European states, to- 
gether with Uruguay, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and Israel, voted against it, 
while the following abstained: Aus- 
tralia, Burma, Cuba, Denmark, Ethi- 
opia, France, India, Indonesia, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philip- 
pines, presenting the Committee’s 
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report to the Assembly, said it was 
important to record two points 
stressed by many of the delegations 
endorsing the resolution in commit- 
tee: first, that their affirmative votes 
did not imply 
approval of the 
domestic policies 
of the Spanish 
Government, but 
meant only that 
Member states 
and the specializ- 
ed agencies should 
be free to decide 
for themselves on 
the extent of their 
relations with 
Spain; and, sec- 
ondly, that the 
resolution revoked only the recom- 
mendations contained in the 1946 
Assembly resolution, leaving the re- 
mainder intact. (The preamble to the 
1946 resolution condemned the 
Franco Government of Spain, link- 
ing it with the Axis powers to which 
it gave assistance during the war, 
and stating that it does not represent 
the Spanish people.) 

Before plenary discussion opened, 
President Entezam asked Members 
to vote on whether or not the Com- 
mittee resolution should be debated 
fully. By 5 votes in favor, 33 against, 
with 15 abstentions, it was decided 
to restrict discussion to explanations 
of vote. 

The delegations of Poland, and 
other Eastern European states then 
repeated, in opposition to the reso- 
lution, the arguments advanced in 
Committee debate. In spite of the 
President’s ruling, Dr. Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland, spoke at length on 
what he described as “the indecent 
and unusual haste” with which the 


Mr. Lopez 















sponsors and supporters of the pro- 
posal were attempting to push it 
through the Assembly. 

Such haste, he said, showed those 
delegations were aware that the reso- 
lution’s passage would shock free- 
dom-loving humanity. It also attested 
to the fact that its passage would 
represent a “disgraceful retreat of 
the United Nations” in the fulfilment 
of the solemn pledges given four 
years ago to the people of Spain. 
The problem of Franco Spain re- 
mained a touchstone of democratic 
conviction, 

Sharing these sentiments, Amazasp 
Arutiunian, of the U.S.S.R., noted 
that not a single representative sup- 
porting the resolution in Committee 
had contended that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment had changed from that of 
1946. On the contrary, several Mem- 
bers had stressed that the condem- 
nation of Franco’s regime contained 
in the 1946 resolution still retained 
its force. Mr. Arutiunian therefore 
maintained that there were no 
grounds for changing United Nations 
relations with Franco Spain. 

The U.S.S.R., disputing the con- 
tention that the specialized agencies 
were non-political in character, won- 
dered how those organizations could 
embark on a course which ran coun- 
ter to the political course of the 
United Nations. If they could do so, 
then they could not be regarded as 
agencies of the United Nations. 


France’s Position 


The vosition of France, which had 
been silent during Committee debate, 
was briefly outlined by Marcel Plais- 
ant, who recalled his Government’s 
measures in carrying out the 1946 
resolution. France could not find any 
motives which would justify in prin- 
ciple a change in its stand on the 
question of relations with Spain and 
noted that the preamble of the earlier 
Assembly resolution remained as it 
was written. Mr. Plaisant then re- 
called the wish contained in a reso- 
lution adopted last August by the 
Consultative Assembly of the Euro- 
pean Council to the effect that the 
Spanish people might in the near 
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future hold free elections and estab- 
lish a constitutional regime, the par- 
liamentary representatives of which 
might become members of the Euro- 
pean Assembly. 

Reiterating Uruguay’s opposition 
to the resolution, José Mora said his 
delegation would oppose the admis- 
sion to the United Nations of any 
countries whose regimes had been 
established by force of foreign arms. 

After further brief statements, the 
Assembly conducted a roll-call vote 
on the entire resolution. The pream- 
ble was adopted by 38 votes to 9, 
with 11 abstentions; paragraph 1 by 
38 votes to 10, with 12 abstentions; 
paragraph 2 by 39 votes to 10, with 
11 abstentions; and the resolution as 
a whole adopted by 38 votes to 10, 
with 12 abstentions. 


Committee Action 


The ad hoc Political Committee 
devoted four days to discussion of 
the eight-nation draft resolution. Em- 
phasizing the important role played 
by Spain in world history, the spon- 
sors held it incumbent upon the 
United Nations to adopt an attitude 
toward Spain which conformed with 
the principles of the Charter. 

The United Nations, said Virgilio 
Diaz Ordofiez, of the Dominican 
Republic, could not hope to achieve 
these peaceful purposes if it con- 
tinued to distinguish between two 
groups among the nations of the 
world: those accepted and privileged, 
and those outlawed and deprived of 
privileges. Because of its democratic 
character the Organization was under 
an obligation to practice tolerance 
and to open its doors to all peoples 
of goodwill. 

Mr. Diaz Ordofiez also argued 
that the special- 
ized agencies 
could not play 
their universal 
role if millions of 
people were de- 
prived of the 

| benefit which 

those agencies of- 

fered. In such 

| practical spheres 

as health, educa- 

tion and econom- 

; ics it would be un- 

fair and unworthy of the United 

Nations to practice a discriminatory 
policy. 

Sharing these views, Dr. Hector 
David Castro, of El Salvador, be- 
lieved that agencies like the World 
Health Organization and the Uni- 
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versal Postal Union were intended 
essentially to serve the technical in- 
terests of all humanity, regardless of 
political considerations. The ex- 
clusion of states from such agencies 
on purely political or ideological 
grounds might seriously prejudice the 
vital interests of mankind. If some 
nations were not yet convinced of 
the need for establishing peaceful 
relations between all countries, with- 
out exception, then: they should at 
least adopt a practical attitude, said 
Dr. Casiro. 


Domestic Jurisdiction 


Non-intervention in domestic mat- 
ters was another argument advanced 
in favor of the draft resolution. Thus 
Ruben Esquivel, of Costa Rica, 
maintained that the 1946 Assembly 
resolution violated Article 2, par- 
agraph 7 of the Charter, but also 
intervened in the foreign policy of 
Member states. Decisions taken by 
the United Nations on the admission 
of a state or recognition of a govern- 
ment could not have any bearing on 
the diplomatic relations of Member 
states. Nor did diplomatic relations 
imply either favorable or unfavor- 
able judgment upon domestic policy. 
A distinction must be made between 
the relations of a government and 
the United Nations, and those be- 
tween the international community 
of nations and the people of that 
state. For that reason the specialized 
agencies, essentially technical organs, 
should be allowed to make their own 
membership decisions. 

The strict limitations of the joint 
draft were stressed by Salvador P. 
Lopez, of the Philippines, who said 
the resolution did not invite Member 
states to return their ambassadors to 
Madrid, nor request the specialized 


agencies to admit Spain. In accept- 
ing the 1946 resolution Member 
states had, of their own free will, 
surrendered part of their sovereign 
rights. The present resolution would 
ascertain whether Members wished 
that state of affairs to continue or 
whether, on the contrary, they wished 
to recover freedom of action. 

Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan 
said it had never been clear to the 
Pakistan delegation why the Assem- 
bly had adopted 
its 1946 resolu- 
tion on Spain, un- 
less it was intend- 
ed as an expres- 
sion of rancour 
Over events 
which had led to 
the present re- 
gime there. A\l- 
though much had 
happened outside 
Spain since 1946 
Sir Zafrullah not- 
ed that the situation within that 
country had remained stable. The 
ruling government had _ proved 
capable of maintaining stability and 
had not attempted, permitted or par- 
ticipated in aggression against any 
state. So far as could be judged, it 
was also acceptable to a large ma- 
jority of the Spanish people. If the 
purpose of the 1946 resolution had 
been to impose a penalty on Spain 
or its government, its action was un- 
founded and beyond the competence 
of the United Nations. If, on the 
other hand, the Assembly had sought 
to reform that government by bring- 
ing to the knowledge of Spaniards 
the disapproval of a majority of 
Members—in the hope that the gov- 
ernment would be overthrown—that 
objective was equally illegitimate. 

Assuming, however, that it was for 


ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION ON RELATIONS WITH SPAIN 


The full text of the resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly on the relations of 
Member states and specialized agencies with 
Spain was as follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


CONSIDERING that: The General Assembly, 
during the second part of its first session 
in 1946, adopted several recommendations 
concerning Spain, one of which provided 
that Spain be debarred from membership in 
international agencies established by or 
brought into relationship with the United 
Nations, and another that Member States 
withdraw their Ambassadors and Ministers 
from Madrid, 


The establishment of diplomatic relations 
and the exchange of Ambassadors and Min- 
isters with a Government does not imply 
any judgment upon the domestic policy of 
that Government, 


The specialized agencies of the United 
Nations are technical —_ largely non- 
political in character and have been estab- 
lished in order to benefit the peoples of all 
nations, and that, therefore, they should be 
free to decide for themselves whether the 
participation of Spain in their activities is 
desirable in the interest of their work, 


RESOLVES: 

1. To revoke the recommendation for the 
withdrawal of Ambassadors and Ministers 
from Madrid, contained in General Assembly 
resolution 39 (1) of 12 December 1946; 


2. To revoke the recommendation intended 
to debar Spain from membership in interna- 
tional agencies established by or brought 
into relationship with the United Nations, 
which recommendation is a part of the 
same resolution adopted by ie General 
Fran as in 1946 concerning relations of 

Members of the United Nations with Spain. 








a legitimate purpose, Sir Zafrullah 
argued that the past four years 
showed that it had had no effect on 
the Spanish people; the Spanish 
regime, had, in fact, become even 
more stable. Nor did the 1946 deci- 
sion benefit Spain or any other na- 
tion. It had already been con- 
travened by many countries which 
had re-established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain. The Assembly 
should now concede that its former 
resolution had been adopted on false 
premises and had had no beneficial 
effects. 


Interests of Spanish People 


Several other speakers stressed the 
urgency of bringing the Spanish peo- 
ple into more open contact with the 
democratic peoples. Canada, said 
Hugues Lapointe, felt that the adop- 
tion of the draft resolution, which 
contained no political considerations, 
would enable the people of Spain— 
excluded so long from the interna- 
tional community—to derive certain 
benefits from collaborating with other 
nations. Furthermore, the right of 
representation was the prerogative of 
any sovereign state, which exercised 
it as it deemed fit, and under Article 
2, paragraph 7 of the Charter the 
United Nations was precluded from 
depriving states of their freedom of 
action in that sphere. Mr. Lapointe 
also argued that the Assembly’s de- 
cision had merely restricted the scope 
of the specialized agencies and ham- 
pered their technical efficiency. In 
revoking its former resolution the 
Assembly would be applying the 
principle of universality of member- 
ship and would enable the specialized 
agencies to achieve their aims more 
easily. 


A point made by Henry Cooper, 
of Liberia, was that only the firm 
stand of Spain’s leaders had kept the 
country from entering the last war on 
the side of the Axis powers. Those 
leaders might be called fascists, but 
they had at least proved themselves 
excellent patriots. “Better a patriotic 
dictator than a democratic traitur,” 
said Mr. Cooper. Monuments had 
been erected to Napoleon and Fred- 
erick the Great, but there was no 
memorial to Benedict Arnold or to 
Quisling. 


The Netherlands, said Dr. Marga 
Klompe, was firmly convinced that 
failure to revoke the 1946 resolution 
might prejudice the improvement of 
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international economic relations. 
Such a contingency might be justi- 
fied if the earlier Assembly decision 
had effectively improved political 
conditions in Spain. This was not the 
case and there was no reason to run 
the risk of causing still greater eco- 
nomic difficulties. In connection with 
paragraph 3 of the joint draft, the 
Netherlands proposed a change to 
make it clear that the interests of 
the specialized agencies as well as 
those of the Spanish people were 
taken into consideration. This 


amendment was subsequently ac- 
cepted by the sponsors of the draft 
resolution. 


Sir Frank Sos- 
kice said the 
United Kingdom 
considered that no 
event had arisen 
since 1946 which 
would justify any 
change in its at- 
titude to the 
Franco regime, or 
to the Assembly’s 
1946 decision. 
The United King- 
dom had abstain- 
ed from voting on that resolution 
and would also abstain on the joint 
draft now before the Committee. 


Explaining his country’s attitude, 
Dr. B. V. Keskar, recalled that India 
had urged the admission into the 
United Nations of the “new China” 
as recognition of an obvious fact. It 
would therefore be illogical for his 
country to oppose other existing gov- 
ernments, however much it might 
dislike them. Nevertheless, other 
delegations apparently wished to 
make such questions the basis for 
political manoeuvres instead of fol- 
lowing a uniform policy. For this 
reason India would abstain on the 
joint draft, instead of following the 
uniform policy it would have pre- 
ferred. 





Proposal Opposed 


Emphatic opposition to the eight- 
nation draft came from all Eastern 
European states, whose stand was 
also supported by the representatives 
of three Latin American states, and 
Israel. 


Professor Enrique Rodriguez Fab- 
regat, of Uruguay, compared the is- 
sue with that of China. The Peoples’ 
Government of China was accused 
of having resorted to foreign assist- 
ance in establishing itself. The posi- 





tion regarding Spain was somewhat 
similar. The Uruguayan delegation 
had therefore opposed the admission 
of the new government of China for 
the same reasons and by virtue of 
the same principles as in the case of 
Spain. It would not be logical to 
refuse admission 
of the ‘‘new 


China” and ab- 
solve the govern- 
ment of Spain, 


which also owed 
its existence to 
foreign interfer- 
ence. Adoption of 
the draft resolu- 
tion would be tan- 
tamount to sanc- 
tioning a regime 
which the Assem- 
ly had condemned on fundamental 
principles of the Charter. Spain 
had not been excluded by _ the 
Assembly resolution; it was the Span- 
ish government which, by actions 
contrary to the spirit of the Charter, 
had lost for its country its place in 
the community of nations. While 
it was true that Spain should not be 
confused with its present govern- 
ment, the Committee should not vote 
for a text authorizing Member states 
to recognize a regime that was con- 
trary to the ideals of the Organiza- 
tion. 

Nor was it true, Professor Fabre- 
gat argued, that the work of the 
specialized agencies was strictly tech- 
nical. Some of the work of UNESCO, 
IRO and ILO, in particular, had certain 
political aspects, and he cited pro- 
visions in existing Spanish legislation 
whereby education and trade union 
bodies were controlled by the Fal- 
ange. A state with legislation so 
clearly totalitarian could not par- 
ticipate in the activities of the agen- 
cies to which he had referred. 
Uruguay, would therefore vote 
against the joint draft before the 
Committee. 





Similiar views were expressed by 
the representatives of Mexico and 
Guatemala. For the latter, Dr. 
Garcia Bauer asked if any change 
had taken place in the Franco regime 
which warranted the rescinding of 
the 1946 resolution. He pointed out 
that 28 nations had accredited am- 
bassadors in Madrid, which meant 
that 28 Member states were violating 
the Assembly’s recommendations. 
But was this sufficient justification 
for revoking the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion? By its 1946 decision the As- 
sembly had imposed a moral sanc- 
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tion against a regime which had 
worked hand in hand with the 
enemies of the United Nations. To 
revoke it now would compromise the 
prestige of the organization. 

Mexico wanted Spain to enter 
through “the front door” and not 
through the “back door of the spe- 
cialized agencies,” said Benito Co- 
quet. It was because of Mexico’s 
firm friendship with Spain and her 
people that his delegation believed 
the 1946 resolution should be main- 
tained. Mexico’s attitude toward the 
Franco question had been consistent 
and clear, and it believed that the 
reasons which gave rise to the As- 
sembly decisions in 1946 should not 
now be forgotten. 

The Assembly’s resolution was a 
moral condemnation of a regime on 
account of its origin. That con- 
demnation was still valid and it was 
fitting that the Franco regime should 
continue to be excluded from par- 
ticipation in international agencies 
and that the recall of senior diplo- 
mats accredited to Madrid should be 
maintained. The 1946 resolution was 
not an act of intervention in Spain’s 
internal affairs. Intervention was a 
positive act, while the non-mainte- 
nance of relations, or their reduction 
to a minimum was simply a passive 
act. Mexico shared Uruguay’s views 
regarding the political, philosophical 
and social roles of such agencies as 
UNESCO, IRO and ITO, and could not 
agree that their activities were limited 
only to technical matters. 

Samuel Eliashiv said that in op- 
posing the joint draft Israel’s vote 
was directed against the Franco 
regime which had been blessed by 
Hitler and Mussolini. Israel had the 
highest respect and friendship for 
the people of Spain and looked for- 
ward to the day when they would be 
represented in the United Nations 
by a democratic government. 


“Test of Sincerity” 


Juliusz Katz-Suchy said Poland de- 
plored the attempts to deal hastily 
with the problem of Spain. The ques- 
tion was of paramount importance 
and the action taken by the General 
Assembly would be the test of its 
sincerity in the defence of democ- 
racy and freedom, which had moti- 
vated the adoption of the earlier 
resolutions. The very fact that eight 
delegations had sponsored the draft 
before the Committee showed the 
importance of the question notwith- 
standing their efforts to make it ap- 
pear a minor matter which could be 
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dealt with quickly. The Franco 
regime was still in power and con- 
tinued a serious threat to peace and 
security and to defy the United Na- 
tions and persecute the Spanish peo- 
ple. The draft now being considered 
would, in fact, represent the first 
step in a total surrender of the 
United Nations to Franco. 


Persecution Charges 


In the course of a long statement 
Dr. Katz-Suchy recounted reports of 
persecution in Spain. Franco’s 
prisons and concentration camps 
held thousands of political prisoners; 
a quarter of a million more were 
on “conditional liberty.” The Prot- 
estant Church was persecuted and 
so were the Moslem people of Span- 
ish Morocco. Political murders and 
the plundering of villages were con- 
stant events in Spain, where every 
police station was equipped with 
machines of “electric torture.” These 
facts, he emphasized, showed that 
no change had taken place which 
would warrant a different approach 
by the United Nations toward Franco 
Spain. If the 1946 resolution had 
not resulted in the overthrow of 
Franco, it was because of its weak- 
ness and because from the outset it 
had been deliberately sabotaged by 
certain Members; the responsibility 
fell upon those who by economic aid, 
loans and military assistance had 
strengthened the Franco regime. 


The Polish representative cited nu- 
merous press reports to support his 
charges that Spain held a high place 
in United States war plans. By an 
overwhelming vote the United States 
Congress had sanctioned a $62,500,- 
000 loan to Franco and President 
Truman, despite avowed opposition 
to this loan, had stated that nothing 
stood in the way of a loan to Spain 
through the Export-Import Bank if 
Spain met the usual requirements. 
Business men had followed the foot- 
steps of the American politicians and 
military men who frequently visited 
Spain. Every effort was being made 
to strengthen the Franco regime by 
military supplies, loans and direct as- 
sistance from the United States. 


The issue now before the Com- 
mittee was simple, said Dr. Katz- 
Suchy. Was the United Nations go- 
ing to endorse Franco, or was it 
going to accept its obligations to the 
Spanish people and to the conscience 
of humanity? There was no com- 
promise and there could be no 
middle road. 


Supporting these views, S. M. 
Demchenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
refuted assertions that Spain had not 
joined the Axis in the last war. Mr. 
Demchenko recalled that Franco had 
sent the famous Blue Division to 
fight side by side with the Germans 
on the Russian front. The real ex- 
planation behind the submission of 
the eight-nation draft was provided 
by the statements of United States 
military and political leaders, who 
attached supreme importance to 
strategic considerations and favored 
aid to Spain because that country 
would be a useful base in a war 
against the Soviet Union. Apart 
from steps taken to convert Spain 
into such a base, the ruling circles 
of the United States even proposed 
Spain’s inclusion in the North At- 
lantic Alliance as an ally in its prep- 
arations for aggressive warfare. 


Similar points were made by Sem- 
yon K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., 
who described the close co-operation 
now existing between the United 
States and the Franco regime, evi- 
denced by the “ceaseless pilgrimage” 
of American leaders to Madrid. The 
proposal was part of a conspiracy 
to bring Franco Spain into the inter- 
national community, first this way, 
and later “through the front door.” 
It was designed to divert the United 
Nations from its democratic course 
and to bring Spain into an alliance 
with an aggressive bloc. To adopt it 
would be to commit treason against 
the Spanish people and to help re- 
surrect fascism in countries other 
than Spain. 


Veljko Vlahovic, of Yugoslavia, 
also attacked the claims that the 
situation in Spain had changed since 
1946, and that the adoption of the 
eight-nation draft would materially 
help the Spanish people. Mr. Vlaho- 
vic quoted several notes recently re- 
ceived by the Yugoslav delegation 
from Spanish anti-fascists which 
strongly opposed any proposal to re- 
voke the Assembly’s resolution. 


United States Doubts 


Senator John J. Sparkman, of the 
United States, said that his delega- 
tion’s support for the joint draft did 
not imply any judgment concerning 
the political policies of the Spanish 
government. United States support 
“emphatically does not constitute any 
approval of the policies or practices 
of the Spanish government,” he de- 
clared. 
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From the start the United States 
had entertained serious doubts as to 
the wisdom and efficacy of the 1946 
Assembly resolution. Since the with- 
drawal of senior diplomats from 
Madrid had failed in its political 
purpose it now seemed time to return 
to “established usage” and lift the 
ban. It had become increasingly ap- 
parent that the resolution had failed 
to achieve its objectives and it was 
time to allow United Nations Mem- 
bers to appoint ambassadors to 
Madrid if they chose to do so. As 
for Spanish participation in the spe- 
cialized agencies, his delegation re- 
garded that as a technical question 
which should not be influenced by 
political considerations. The work 
of the agencies should not be handi- 
capped by any bar to Spanish partic- 
ipation. 


American Plans 


With regard to the charges made 
concerning American bases and plans 
in Spain, Senator Sparkman said 
these had been exposed in 1949 as 
“the fabrications which they are,” 
and he did not wish to weary the 
Committee with a repetition of such 
detailed denials. Commenting on the 
references to frequent visits made by 
United States leaders to Spain, he 
pointed out that Congressmen and 
Senators made goodwill trips to many 
countries, some of which had “low- 
ered the curtain.” He himself had 
never had the good fortune to visit 
Spain, but hoped that during his 
term in Congress he would have 
the opportunity of visiting all the 
countries represented in the Assem- 
bly — including Poland and the 
Ukraine. 


In supporting the joint draft reso- 
lution the United States believed that 
the proposed changes in the 1946 res- 
olution were in the interests of the 
United Nations and its Members and 
that, freed from external pressures, 
Spain would in its own way take 
steps to enable it to re-enter the fam- 
ily of nations. 

On the completion of its four-day 
debate the Committee, on October 
31, took a roll-call vote on the eight- 
nation proposal which was then 
adopted by 37 votes in favor, 10 
against, with 12 abstentions. 
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Uniting for Peace 
(Continued from page 515.) 


gation was opposed to that part of 
the resolution. 

In supporting the entire resolu- 
tion, Peru, said Dr. Victor Andres 
Belaunde, took its stand entirely on 
legality. The principles adopted at 
San Francisco were based on the 
demand of the small powers that, 
whenever the Security Council was 
paralyzed, the General Assembly 
should be able to intervene. Ever 
since 1945, the Peruvian delegation 
had declared that “the small coun- 
tries would never agree to having 
an impotent General Assembly along 
with a paralyzed Security Council.” 
This would be contrary to the spirit 
of San Francisco. After quoting 
certain extracts from his book on the 
work of San Francisco, in which he 
had participated, Dr. Belaunde 
stressed the fact that the resolution 
on United Action for Peace con- 
tained nothing that was contrary to 
written law. Its adoption, he said, 
would make it possible to observe 
and fulfil the Charter completely, 
and that, henceforth, the rule of 
unanimity would be a duty and not 
a right, since the great powers in 
the Security Council would find it 
difficult to oppose “the unanimous 
arising in the General Assembly of 
the small countries of the world.” 

Explaining his delegation’s posi- 
tion on section C of the resolution, 
Dr. Fernando Fournier Acuna, of 
Costa Rica, said that he would vote 
in favor of paragraph 8 of section C 
on the understanding that the phrase 
“in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes” was to be 
construed as affecting the whole text 
of that paragraph, and not merely its 
second part. The constitution of 
Costa Rica, he pointed out, pro- 
hibited the maintenance of armed 
forces. 

Dr. Hector David Castro, of El 
Salvador, said that his delegation 
would vote in favor of all the pro- 
posals which were adopted under 
the resolution. He was explaining 
publicly his delegation’s position in 
order to avoid any possibility of the 
kind of error made by “almost all 
the New York newspapers” when 
they reported incorrectly that the 
delegation of El Salvador was either 
absent, or abstained from voting on 
the joint resolution regarding the 
continuance in office of the Secre- 
tary-General. This, he said, was 
“false,” because he was present and 


voted in favor of the resolution. 
“This also applies to the delegation 
of Haiti,” he said. 

Declaring that he would vote in 
support of all resolutions aiming at 
collective security, Dr. Mohamed 
Fadhil Al-Jamali, Iraq, explained that 
he had a reservation to make on the 
paragraph relating to the peace ob- 
servation commission. It was his un- 
derstanding that the _ invitations 
which would be extended to that 
commission would not mean that all 
members of the commission would 
go to any spot on earth. He said this 
was because his country could not 
accept one of the fourteen members 
of the proposed commission since 
they did not recognize it. In other 
words, he said, the invitation shall be 
“partial” as to the membership of 
the proposed commission because 
certain states could not accept all the 
members of the commission on their 
territory. 

Dr. Al-Jamali’s speech concluded 
the debate and the President put 
the amendments and resolutions to 
vote. The U.S.S.R. amendments, 
eleven altogether, were first voted 
down. Resolution B was adopted 
by 51 votes to 5 with 2 absten- 
tions and resolution C by 57 votes 
to none. Then, by a roll-call vote, 
resolution A as a whole was passed 
by 52 to 5 with two abstentions 
(Argentina and India). Announcing 
the vote, President Entezam said 
that the Assembly had adopted per- 
haps the most important resolution 
since the establishment of the or- 
ganization. It was now up to the 
Members to justify the title of the 
resolution “Uniting for Peace,” and 
to show the world that they were 
indeed united for peace. 

The U.S.S.R. resolution was then 
put to vote and rejected 39 to 5 with 
11 abstentions. 


$300,000 Loan to Cover 
FAO Headquarters Move 


An $800,000 loan to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization to help de- 
fray expenses in moving the organ- 
ization’s headquarters to Rome was 
approved by the Fifth (Administra- 
tive and Budgetary) Committee on 
October 19. The money is to be 
drawn from the Working Capital 
Fund. 

The Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
previously had recommended that a 
loan be granted and the short Com- 
mittee discussion concerned a draft 
resolution by the Secretary-General. 
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Speeding Economic Progress: 
A Review of the Major Issues 


OW best to speed the progress 

of economically under-devel- 
oped countries was discussed by the 
Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee in a general debate which 
occupied the Committee from Octo- 
ber 9 to 19. 


As background to its considera- 
tion of what many representatives 
described as one of the most im- 
portant issues confronting the United 
Nations, the Committee had before 
it studies and reports on technical 
assistance and financing economic 
development, as well as recom- 
mendations by the Economic and 
Social Council. 


The discussion touched on almost 
every aspect of economic develop- 
ment. Most attention, however, was 
given to ways and 
means of financ- 
ing it. What was 
the role of do- 
mestic capital re- 
sources and how 
could these be 
improved? How 
adequate were 
present sources of 
outside finances, 
private, govern- 
mental and inter- 
national? The 
scope of bilateral 
arrangements, of private capital and 
of international agencies, specially 
the International Bank, was examin- 
ed in detail. The desirability of a 
new international agency for financ- 
ing economic development was an- 
other major question as was also the 
need for giving special attention to 
non-self-liquidating projects. 

The debate was opened by Lord 
Ogmore, of the United Kingdom. 


Lord Ogmore 


The United Kingdom Position 


It was the duty of the industrially 
developed nations to assist the less- 
advanced areas, he said. His Gov- 
ernment’s policy, as outlined in a 
statement by the Britsh Labor Party, 
was to attack poverty in developed 
and under-developed countries alike. 
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What are the major obsta- 
cles to more rapid economic 
development and how can 
they best be solved? What, 
more particularly, must be 
done to improve financing 
of such development? These 
were the main subjects of 
discussion when the Second 
(Economic and Financial) 
Committee debated one of 
the most important issues 
confronting the United Na- 
tions. 


For this, it was proposed to make an 
immediate start on a new long-term 
program—a World Plan for Mutual 
Aid—to replace Marshall Aid in 
1952. The very large contributions 
already being made to world devel- 
opment by the United States and the 
United Kingdom, and by the United 
Nations technical aid programs 
should all be brought together under 
this World Plan. 

All the peoples of the world would 
be expected to contribute according 
to their ability. The plan would be 
carried out through public and pri- 
vate investments, through national 
and international action, through 
colonial development and through 
the United Nations. Its aim would 
be to help the poorer peoples help 
themselves, with the extension of 
democratic self-government accom- 
panying economic progress. 

Stressing the need for financing 
development, Lord Ogmore said that 
development needs were no longer 
largely met, as in the 19th and early 
20th centuries, by a flow of private 
capital, for the following reasons: 

Ten years of war had weakened 
the economies of those Western 
European countries which had tradi- 
tionally supplied capital to the rest 
of the world. The economic troubles 
after the First World War had dis- 
couraged private investors every- 
where from risking capital abroad. 
Returns expected from investments 


abroad were often no greater than 
those expected from investments at 
home, though the risks of investment 
abroad were much greater. Another 
difficulty, as far as the United States 
was concerned, was that a substantial 
proportion of the existing private 
capital was in trust funds and hence 
not available for investment abroad. 


The International Bank’s loans 
still fell far short of existing needs. 

As for the United Kingdom, its 
first responsibility was towards it de- 
pendent territories, for which it had 
provided £120,000,000—to be spent 
over a period of ten years, between 
1946 and 1956. In addition, two 
publicily-owned corporations had 
been set up for development projects. 

In addition, colonial governments 
had raised loans in London and pri- 
vate capital had moved freely from 
the United Kingdom to other parts 
of the sterling area. 

Other countries, however, had also 
received financial assistance. 

A major difficulty in the way 
of economic development arose from 
the fact that two entirely different 
types of financing were required. 
A country in the first stages of 
development needed large sums for 
projects yielding no direct finan- 
cial return, such as roads and bridge- 
building, water supply, bush clearing, 
and the provision of schools and hos- 
pitals. That basic work had to be 
done before any large-scale agricul- 
tural, industrial or commercial proj- 
ects could be carried out. Private 
enterprise was usually unable to un- 
dertake that type of work because it 
offered no actual cash in return, 
although it was essential to other 
work which would actually have 
such a cash return, Then there were 
projects which would have a direct, 
although possibly not an immediate 
return, such as ranching, growing of 
plantation crops, large-scale agricul- 
tural projects, mining, and light in- 
dustries. 

The requirements for the latter 
type of projects had been met to 
some extent by private investments, 
and loans from the International 
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Bank, the Colonial Development 
Corporation in the territories of the 
British Commonwealth, and so on. 
Such help should be expanded, but at 
least a start had been made. Very 
little, however, had been done to 
meet the need for projects which 
would have no direct financial return. 
These called for a large volume of 
assistance from countries which were 
able to give aid, in the form of either 
outright gifts or loans carrying no 
interest. 

The Second Committee, concluded 
Lord Ogmore, should therefore con- 
sider first how the United Nations 
could assist the under-developed 


countries to obtain finance for both 
types of projects. 


Views of Australia 


Expressing similar views on this 
point, Dr. E. R. Walker, of Aus- 
tralia, observed that while under- 
developed countries should contrib- 
ute as much as possible from their 
own resources to their own develop- 
ment, their production scale was too 
low to leave a large margin for sav- 
ings. External financial was therefore 
needed to break the vicious circle. 
For this, under-developed countries 
should facilitate the entry of foreign 
capital, and developed countries 
should act to encourage their nation- 
als to invest abroad. The problem 
was thus linked with maintaining 
stable employment in developed 
countries and with achieving and 
maintaining better equilibrium in the 
internal balance of payments system. 


If a foreign loan were spent en- 
tirely on purchasing capital equip- 
ment overseas, he warned, the under- 
developed country concerned would 
still be faced with the problem of 
providing money to meet the cost 
of construction on its own soil. This 
would have to be achieved without 
imposing too heavy a burden on the 
population, depressing living stand- 
ards, or giving rise to inflation, a 
point made also by France. 

The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s recommendation on financing, 
which stressed the need for financing 
non-self-liquidating projects in such 
fields as transportation, education 
and housing, showed an advance in 
thinking. Rapid progress in acting 
on a global scale however would be 
very difficult. The problem should 
therefore be tackled on an area or 
regional basis to meet the gap be- 
tween principle and action, as was 
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being done, for instance in the case 
of the Commonwealth plan to aid 
South-East Asia. 
This plan, as described by the 
representatives of 
Australia, the 
United Kingdom 
and New Zealand, 
had three main 
objectives: 
(i) To promote 
the welfare of the 
peoples, whose liv- 
ing standards were 
deplorably low. 


(ii) To help them 

establish their eco- 

nomic independ- 

Or. ER. Walker ence as one of the 
foundations of political independ- 
ence; this second objective involved, 
not economic self-sufficiency, but 
making it possible for the peoples to 
formulate their political programs in 
complete independence. (iii) To help 
countries augment their production of 
goods urgently needed in the rest of 
the world. In this, there would be 
co-operation with the United Nations. 


Six-year plans were accordingly 
being developed to achieve the mini- 
mum essential development which 
would enable the under-developed 
countries concerned to carry on de- 
velopment work, largely by their 
own efforts. 

The most difficult task for an 
under-developed country, explained 
T. P. Davin, of New Zealand, in 
this regard, was to carry through the 
early stages of development. Work 
should first be done on expanding 
productive to capacity, which would 
directly increase national income, 
rather than on extending social serv- 
ices which would place increased 
burdens upon revnue. 

For the time being at least, social 
service schemes should therefore be 
left to the initiative of individual 
countries or groups of countries con- 
cerned. United Nations action in 
regard to financing would best be 
directed to giving full information 
and advice on how to attract foreign 
capital, because of the need for an 
expanded and more stable flow of 
foreign investments. The principle of 
untied lending, however, should be 
increasingly observed in all govern- 
ment-controlled or supported foreign 
lending, concluded Mr. Davin, sup- 
porting the Council’s recommenda- 
tions on financing development. 

In the opinion of John H. Dickey 
(Canada) no final solution should be 


expected immediately for the prob- 
lem of ensuring an adequate flow 
of funds to finance economic devel- 
opment. The problem was of a con- 
tinuing nature. The new Economic 
Employment and Development Com- 
mission should be left to make 
appropriate recommendations. At 
present, the resolution adopted at the 
Council’s last session on finance 
measures went as far as was feasible. 


Failure to Participate 


Mr. Dickey also regretted that 
several countries in Eastern Europe 
had so far not contributed to the 
Special Account for the expanded 
technical assistance program, which 
they now called an American im- 
perialist venture though they had 
voted for it last year. It was thus 
clear that those who were interested 
in the healthy development of world 
economy could not look to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites for co-opera- 
tion. 

Dr. J. P. Bannier, of the Nether- 
lands, stating that his country was 
prepared to do everything possible to 
speed up technical assistance, detailed 
his Government’s plans in this con- 
nection. 

One of the best ways to secure 
funds for under-developed countries, 
said Jean Duvieusart, of Belgium, 
was to formulate economically sound 
plans on a national scale, as was 
being done by several Latin Ameri- 
can countries. In addition to studying 
development plans of countries seek- 
ing development plans of countries 
seeking financial assistance, the Unit- 
ed Nations should also study the 
plans of lending countries. Informa- 
tion and collaboration in this would 
be welcomed from the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, who should remem- 
ber that regional solidarity did not 
absolve them from aiding other 
countries. 

In principle, he also stated, Bel- 
gium favored and would contribute 
to any program of international 
financing. 

Rather than establish a new inter- 
national financial organization to 
grant two per cent loans, as India 
and Pakistan had suggested, he pre- 
ferred to expand and liberalize the 
operations of existing organizations 
such as the International Bank. He 
doubted if it was possible or desir- 
able to have an interest rate as low 
as two per cent. 

The French representative, Pierre 
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Abelin, also favored liberalizing the 
International Bank’s operations in 
view of its increased resources. Thus, 
it should agree, whenever necessary, 
to finance imports which resulted 
directly from a development pro- 
gram. It might also grant loans 
making it possible to issue local cur- 
rency to meet indirect expenditures 
entailed in development projects 
which could not otherwise be reason- 
ably met from local resources. 


It was essential that world events 
should not delay the United Nations 
efforts to secure a larger and more 
stable flow of private investments, he 
also declared, warning that arma- 
ment policies might lead to erratic 
capital movements and discourage 
savings and investments in under- 
developed countries. The problem of 
international investments assumed 
ever-increasing importance in view 
of the forthcoming end to Marshall 
Plan aid. No time should therefore 
be lost in working out measures to 
maintain trade at the highest possible 
level and to establish solid founda- 
tions for a sound world economy. 


Obstacles to Development 


X. Zolotas, of Greece, also stressed 
the need for technical assistance, to 
help overcome the main obstacles to 
the development of under-developed 
countries. He did not think that the 
United Nations technical aid pro- 
grams adequately covered the urgent 
organizational needs of under-devel- 
oped countries and he also regretted 
that the International Bank was not 
participating in the expanded techni- 
cal assistance program. 

As for the problem of financing, 
neither private, governmental or in- 
ternational sources could for a long 
time be expected to meet the need of 
under-developed countries which FAO 
estimates at about $4,000,000 a year. 

Finance was needed for low-yield- 
ing, slow-yielding and high-cost proj- 
ects which were basic for economic 
and social development. The Bank 
should therefore be transformed from 
an institution relying mainly on pri- 
vate lending to one which relied on 
public lending. It should be enabled 
to borrow from governments and 
make loans to governments for gen- 
eral development purposes. This 
would provide a sound basis for solv- 
ing one of the world’s most important 
and urgent problems. 

If investments for development 
were to be made entirely from do- 
mestic resources, warned Dr. J. Vil- 
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fan, of Yugoslavia, they would upset 
the fixed relation between investment 
and consumption which would in- 
evitably lead to repercussions in the 
social sphere, and endanger the sta- 
bility of the national currency. 

Reviewing the Economic and So- 
cial Council’s recommendations on 
financing, he thought that the only 
one of positive value for the under- 
developed countries was that the 
more developed 
countries should 
grant permission 
to the Internation- 
al Bank to utilize 
increasing propor- 
tions of the 18 
per cent of their 
subscriptions pay- 
able in domestic 
currencies. This, 
however, was by 
itself inadequate. 
The Council 
should have paid 
more attention to international fin- 
ancing from public funds, especially 
in view of the need of the under- 
developed countries for much larger 
and more stable capital investments 
from abroad. The Council had 
avoided the important problem of 
where such funds should come from. 

The Council had also established 
the need: for so-called integrated 
programs of development and loan 
projects; for governmental and inter- 
national credit organizations to assist 
such programs and projects; for con- 
sidering the necessity of importing 
capital; and for long-term loans at 
low interest rates. 

All this constituted an important 
departure from the principle that 
investments from international pub- 
lic funds should be self-liquidating. 
How then could the interest of a 
borrowing country be harmonized 
with those of the creditor? 





Dr. J. Vilfan 


Basis for Financing 


International financing from public 
funds should be based on the sol- 
vency of the borrowing country’s 
national economy as a whole, and 
not on the self-liquidating nature of 
the investment project. This correct 
basis required long-term loan amor- 
tization, at as low a rate of interest 
as possible. If that principle were 
acted on, it would not be difficult to 
find criteria for a speedy grant of 
loans. 

A second problem concerned the 
decisions on formulating integrated 





programs of development and loan 
projects. The country concerned 
should have exclusive competence in 
deciding upon programs and projects 
and specialized agencies should not 
insist on their own conceptions of 
economic development in giving 
technical assistance. 

A third problem arose directly 
from the need of the under-developed 
countries to formulate their integrat- 
ed programs for development and 
loan projects. It would not be real- 
istic to expect these to be carried 
out on the basis of existing methods. 
Too much attention had been paid 
to financing from private sources. 

The use of private capital for de- 
velopment, moreover, would at pres- 
ent achieve positive results only if 
concentrated under the control of 
the International Bank. But the need 
for finances could be fully met 
neither through private financing, 
nor by the International Bank in its 
present form. New methods must be 
discovered. 

The urgency of Asia’s needs for 
economic development was out- 
lined by S. Amjad Ali, of Pakistan. 
Whereas Eu- 
ropean economy 
had _ recovered, 
thankstoaid 
from the United 
States and inter- 
national agencies, 
the under - devel- 
oped countries 
who had not re- 
ceived adequate 
assistance, found 
their food situa- 
tion unsatisfac- 
tory, their exports 
of primary commodities diminished 
and their terms of trade worsened, 
national income continued low, and 
per capita production and consump- 
tion was below pre-war. 


Under-developed countries were 
indeed aware that the responsibility 
for financing development was pri- 
marily theirs. Their programs proved 
this. But savings were necessarily 
inadequate when the standard of liv- 
ing was low. They must therefore 
seek external assistance . 

Of the methods under-developed 
countries could use, increase of ex- 
ports offered little promise. From 
1913 to 1947 they had lost an esti- 
mated two and a half to three bil- 
lion dollars as the result of adverse 
price changes. There was little hope, 
under present political and economic 
conditions, of a revival of private 
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capital investment. Guarantees of- 
fered by recipient countries were in- 
sufficient. Guarantees by the gov- 
ernments of countries furnishing 
capital might help overcome the 
hesitancy of investors. 


International Financing 


The only remaining means of se- 
curing foreign capital was interna- 
tional financing. In this field, the 
International Monetary Fund was 
not directly concerned and the In- 
ternational Bank had allotted only 
one third of its advances to under- 
developed countries. The Bank had 
Stressed the lack of properly con- 
ceived development schemes but 
United Nations technical assistance 
might help to produce such plans. 
But, even so, they must satisfy the 
Bank’s concept of productivity. The 
Council had endeavored to broaden 
that concept but there was always 
the risk that schemes might fall out- 
side the scope of a commercial bank. 
Nor would the Bank lend for a 
longer period than 25 years or a 
lesser rate than three per cent. How 
then would a country finance im- 
portant works such a road-building, 
or educational and health projects? 
These, the projects of greatest in- 
terest to the United Nations, were 
the ones in most danger of being 
delayed. The resoluion adopted by 
the Economic and Social Council 
failed to ensure any financial assist- 
ance to under-developed countries, 
he thought, as did the Indian repre- 
sentative. It was for the Assembly to 
take necessary steps so that the 
misery and discontent of half the 
world might not produce conditions 
favorable for civil war and aggres- 
sion. 

_ Mr. Ali concluded with the sugges- 

tion that a committee similar to the 
Technical Assistance Committee 
might be set up to deal with the 
financial needs of under-developed 
countries. Certain governments and 
agencies might be prepared to make 
loans to such a committee. It could 
issue bonds for subscription by all 
the peoples of the world who be- 
lieved in the objectives of the United 
Nations. And it could advance loans 
at two per cent for periods from 
twenty to forty years. 

Supporting this suggestion, R. R. 
Saksena, of India, pointed out, how- 
ever, that it could not be successfully 
carried out without the full support 
of the International Bank and of the 
United States Government, as the 
United States would have to make 
the largest contribution. 
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From what sources could the 
necessary capital be derived? Do- 
mestic financing was preferable to 
the use of foreign capital. Never- 
theless, it was impossible to expect 
that a development plan for a coun- 
try like India could be financed 
from national resources, because in- 
flation had ruined the middle class, 
the major source of savings. Part of 
the program could possibly be 
financed by budgetary deficits, but 
this would aggravate inflation and 
would not provide the country with 
the equipment it could only obtain 
from abroad. 

What the under-developed coun- 
tries needed, therefore, was an act 
of faith on the part of the more 
fortunate nations. Could they hope 
for a similar act of faith similar to 
the Marshall Plan? Assistance re- 
lated to their needs would not only 
raise their morale but would also 
stimulate their own efforts to pro- 
mote their economic development. 

Under-developed countries largely 
required non-profit-earning enter- 
prises for which no capital could be 
obtained, even from existing inter- 
national financial institutions. As for 
fulfilling the conditions enumerated 
by the Sub-Commission on Economic 
Development to attract foreign capi- 
tal, India’s vain efforts in this direc- 
tion had shown that, so long as op- 
portunities for capital investment 
were satisfactory in lending coun- 
tries, it was difficult to attract capi- 
tal abroad. 


As for the International Bank, it 
had to respect the principles of bank- 
ing practice because it obtained its 
capital from private sources. Basic 
non-self-liquidating enterprises, how- 
ever, had to resort to longer-term 
loans bearing a rate of interest lower 
than could be obtained from exist- 
ing sources. 

Mr. Jose Roy, of the Philippines, 
said he would also support Paki- 
stan’s proposal if it proved impos- 
sible to liberalize the International 
Bank’s operations, as he urged. It 
was futile to expect substantial do- 
mestic savings for development in 
countries where the masses had a 
sub-marginal existence. He believed, 
however, that to attract foreign capi- 
tal it was essential to offer induce- 
ments and his government had al- 
ready enacted laws to encourage 
foreign investments. 

On the subject of technical assist- 
ance, Mr. Roy, like the Turkish rep- 
resentative, urged inter-regional ac- 
tivities to complement the United 


Nations and Point Four programs. 

Approving the principles set forth 
by the Council for financing devel- 
opment, Dr. Chun-Jien Pao, of 
China, warned against loans to un- 
der-developed countries impairing 
their sovereignty. Bilateral and multi- 
lateral agreements regarding invest- 
ments in these countries should 
therefore be made public and regis- 
tered with the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. Nor should the terms of loans 
lead to excessive reductions in the 
borrowing country’s ability to obtain 
foreign currency. It could pay inter- 
est and redeem loans from exports, 
but this required agreements to main- 
tain prices of raw materials at a 
given level which should be equally 
binding on the borrowing and lending 
country. 

In regard to technical assistance, 
he stressed the need for employing 
experts familiar with the areas to 
which they were sent, from the eco- 
nomic as well as the social and cul- 
tural point of view. 

Hokom Tschand, of Afghanistan, 
wanted to know whether govern- 
ments which were not members of 
the International Bank or the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund could ob- 
tain technical assistance from them 
on finance and foreign exchange 
problems. 

In describing the technical assist- 
ance being given to his country, 
through the United Nations, he point- 
ed out that his Government would 
rather accept such assistance from 
the United Nations than from a 
single nation. Not only would this 
aid be more disinterested and ad- 
vantageous, but it would also be 
maintained without interruption un- 
til the development program had 
begun to contribute effectively to the 
country’s economic improvement and 
until Afghan technicians were able 
to continue it. 


Middle Eastern Opinion 


Financial aid was as important as 
technical assistance, if not more so, 
maintained the representatives of 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, 
Turkey and Yemen. Domestic funds 
being inadequate, foreign capital was 
needed, especially through interna- 
tional lending institutions, they 
stressed. Private investments from 
abroad, however, were limited and 
also likely to interfere with the in- 
dependence of the borrowing coun- 
try, so more emphasis should be 
placed on investments by govern- 
ments or international agencies. The 
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policy of the International Bank, too, 
should be liberalized. 

Among the obstacles to develop- 
ment said Ahmed Abdel-Razzek Bey, 
of Egypt, were: inability to rely 
on foreign private investment for a 
sufficiently long period; inability to 
rely on foreign funds for heavy in- 
dustries; and inadequate foreign in- 
vestment, whether 
private, govern- 
mental or interna- 
tional, for basic 
projects which, 
even though they 
had no direct fi- 
nancial return, in- 
directly affected 
productivity and 
the national rev- 
enue of under-de- 
veloped countries 
and were hence 
essential. 

The only effective way to encour- 
age international aid and foreign 
capital investment was to satisfy the 
legitimate desire of small countries 
to limit foreign influence while, at 
the same time, providing lending 
countries with adequate security and 
reasonable profits. That, for instance, 
was why it had been suggested that 
the International Monetary Fund and 
International Bank be enabled to ex- 
pand their activities. 

However, despite national and in- 
ternational efforts for economic de- 
velopment, there was still chronic 
disequilibrium in trade and payments 
balances. 

Balance of payments problems 
could only be solved if coun- 
tries could obtain goods and services 
outside the dollar area or if the 
United States made a large dollar 
contribution possible by reducing 
customs tariffs and increasing invest- 
ments abroad to promote develop- 
ment. 

If effective solutions were not 
found, warned the Egyptian repre- 
sentative, countries would take meas- 
ures that would hinder world eco- 
nomic development and prosperity. 


A. Abdel-Razzek Bey 


Country-by-Country Study 


A country-by-country study should 
be undertaken to ascertain the spe- 
cial characteristics of each economy, 
urged Abdullah Bakr, of Iraq. 

Particular attention should be paid 
to development plans of immediate 
value to a country or region and 
they should be initiated at once. The 
flow of foreign capital into the coun- 
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try should also be studied in rela- 
tion to its own economic resources. 

Domestic savings being inadequate, 
the initiation of basic projects should 
not be made contingent on the de- 
velopment of domestic financial in- 
stitutions or on increasing domestic 
savings, for which considerable time 
was required. 

The original impetus might come 
from international financial institu- 
tions if they granted substantial 
loans to projects likely to facilitate 
further development. Existing insti- 
tutions like the International Bank 
should be expanded, but there was 
also room for a great many similar 
bodies. 

Further, any technical assistance 
program must aim at developing 
both agriculture and industry hand- 
in-hand, for if agriculture alone were 
stressed, development would be pain- 
fully slow and might never reach the 
level desired. 

Loans for non-self-liquidating proj- 
ects, basic essentials for attracting 
private capital from abroad, would 
have to come from liberalizing poli- 
cies of the International Bank and 
by creating new international ma- 
chinery, said Khosrow Khosrovani, 
of Iran, If, however, domestic sav- 
ings were used for these projects, 
acute inflation would result. It was 
the duty of more advanced countries 
to assist those whose natural re- 
sources had in the past played an im- 
portant role in their industrialization. 
This would also be sound economic 
policy because it was essential for 
world prosperity and peace. 

Without outside financial aid, tech- 
nical assistance would not achieve its 
full aims, he warned, as did Yemen. 

In view of the shortage of outside 
capital for development, thought 
Haydar Gork, of Turkey, it was im- 
perative to decide which categories 
of countries should be given pri- 
ority and also to distinguish between 
the relative urgency of a single 
country’s problems. Some countries 
would be able to use capital only 
after a period of preparation, he 
explained, while others in more ad- 
vanced stages of development could 
increase their output rapidly if simul- 
taneously given both technical and 
financial aid. 

They could then continue further 
development without outside aid, and 
they would even be able to help 
other under-developed countries. 

Commending the Economic and 
Social Council’s suggestions on fi- 
nancing, he stressed the need to 


provide some security for interna- 
tional loans, in the interest of both 
creditors and debtors. Accordingly, 
Mr. Gork maintained, governments 
of creditor countries should guar- 
antee the interest on investments in 
under-developed countries. 

Sayed Alcadi Al Girafi, of Yemen, 
warned that private investors were 
not interested in development of 
under-developed countries. Govern- 
ment or government-encouraged 
loans were much better methods of 
financing. Governments of capital- 
exporting countries should therefore 
increase their loans for long-term 
projects and underwrite those grant- 
ed by banks or private investors. 

He also favored Pakistan’s pro- 
posal for an international financing 
agency, although it should not take 
the place of the International Bank 
or of the United States Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

Technical assistance, he added, 
should be increased by means of 
more fellowships and more experts. 


Definition Requested 


Omar Haliq, of Saudia Arabia, 
pressed for a precise definition of 
technical assistance. He also won- 
dered how the profit element in the 
financing of development could be 
reconciled with the needs of non- 
profit-making enterprises and the 
humanitarian aspect of technical as- 
sistance. Standards should be set up 
to determine the urgency, the priority 
and the amount of aid which various 
regions were entitled to request. Po- 
litical factors should also be taken 
into account. In the Middle East, for 
instance, it would be unfair to give 
priority to a state with a considerable 
force of trained immigrant labor and 
access to foreign capital. 

In addition, development should 
not be considered solely from the 
viewpoint of material well-being 
since it was often desirable to pre- 
serve sociological and cultural values, 
which could not be subjected to 
economic and technological change 
unless great caution was exercised. 
This aspect of development, however, 
had been ignored in many United 
Nations studies and reports. 

Dr. A. Bonne, of Israel, touched 
on another aspect of the problem, 
the incentive to economic develop- 
ment. In the old industrialized coun- 
tries, he pointed out, the industrial 
revolution was largely the work of 
the entrepreneur class, a class which 
had now lost some of its importance. 
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Much of the economic activity in 
many of these countries was now 
created by the state. In under-de- 
veloped countries, however, the so- 
cial structure was different and they 
did not have adequate trained per- 
sonnel to create a modern economy. 
What factor then would provide the 
driving force which, in the west, 
came from the entrepreneur class? 
State planning had been tried many 
times since the beginning of the cen- 
tury without success in most cases. 
It had to cope with the resistance of 
vested interests and the shortage of 
trained and devoted personnel. 

Dr. Bonne then instanced the ex- 
perience of his own country where 
from the outset an effort had been 
made to secure the entire participa- 
tion of the people. Capital invest- 
ment was indispensable to Israel but 
the active participation of the people 
was a prime factor. Dr. Bonne sug- 
gested therefore that the United Na- 
tions might usefully study the prob- 
lem of creating stimuli to economic 
development. 


Suggested Studies 


Interesting but too general and not 
reaching to the roots of the problem, 
was how Alonso Aguilar Monteverde, 
of Mexico, summed up the Council’s 
recommendations on financing eco- 
nomic development. It would be well, 
he suggested, to study specific local 
conditions and methods of imple- 
menation. For example, the process 
of capital formation might be studied 
in relation not only to international 
investments but according to area 
and country. Such a study would 
help determine the proportion of na- 
tional capital spent on productive 
projects and establish how much out- 
side assistance was indispensable. 

Agreeing with the Council’s find- 
ing that the flow of foreign capital 
was not adequate, Mr. Aguilar 
Monteverde said that he doubted 
whether this was really due to a lack 
of favorable conditions. He won- 
dered whether it was not a case 
rather of foreign capitalists still seek- 
ing investment privileges to which 
they had become accustomed. In 
Mexico the terms of investment of- 
fered had attracted foreign capital 
to enterprises essential to the coun- 
try’s economic development. 

The technical assistance program, 
the Mexican representative sug- 
gested, should be broadened in scope. 
It should be co-ordinated with finan- 
cial assistance; the assistance given 
should be distributed on an equitable 
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basis; there should be close adherence 
to the basic principles guiding the 
program; the emphasis should be on 
concrete assistance rather than on 
investigations; the staff selected 
should be conversant with the prob- 
lems of the country concerned or at 
least with the problems of similar 
countries; it should be assisted by 
qualified staff from the recipient 
country; and technical assistance 
should not become a pretext for in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of 
the recipient country. 

The representatives of Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Haiti 
held that the Economic and Social 
Council had not done enough to 
work out practical recommendations 
for financing development. 

Oscar Schnake Vergara, of Chile, 
called for a plan not only for financ- 
ing specific projects but also for 
general national development pro- 
grams. The crux of the problem was 
to finance low-yielding and slow- 
yielding basic projects. 

Further, maintained the represent- 
atives of Brazil, Chile and Colombia, 
developed countries should under- 
take more conscious direction of 
foreign investment policy to ensure 
a stable and adequate flow of capital 
to under-developed countries. They 
must thus try to increase effective 
demand and enable the under-devel- 
oped countries to expand and organ- 
ize their productive facilities. 

All international investments, Mr. 
Schnake continued, should be chan- 
nelled through an appropriate inter- 
national organization, possibly the 
International Bank, provided its re- 
sources were adequate and its consti- 
tution amended to enable loans for 
general development programs. 

Luiz Pereira Ferreira de Faro, Jr., 
of Brazil, favored establishment of a 
special department of the Bank to 
grant general development loans, 
rather than the establishment of an- 
other United Nations agency. 

The Council, he said, had merely 
exhorted under-developed countries 
to “_ themselves, to make better 
use of governmental and interna- 
tional credit agencies, and to take 
measures to encourage the flow of 
private capital. In this, it had been 
guided by two faulty assumptions: 
that the present resources of interna- 
tional and governmental credit agen- 
cies were adequate, and that creating 
a favorable investment climate would 
attract foreign private capital. 

The most urgent investment re- 
quirements of under-developed coun- 
tries, said Mr. de Faro, were for 


transport, public health, education, 
power and so forth. Private capital 
was not particularly attracted to 
these. Moreover, the profit margin 
between capital invested at home and 
abroad had so diminished that it no 
longer adequately offset the risk of 
foreign investment. In addition, post- 
war needs within capital-exporting 
countries themselves had increased 
enormously. 

As for giving real guarantees for 
repatriation of 
capital and trans- 
fer of profits, these 
depended on the 
amount of avail- 
able foreign ex- 
change and the 
balance of pay- 
ments, factors 
which under-de- 
veloped countries 
could not control. 

It was for capi- 
tal-export- 
ing countries to 
encourage foreign investment by taxa- 
tion privileges and encouragement of 
long-term contracts for raw materials, 
as the Sub-Commission on Economic 
Development had suggested. 

Bilateral agreements with capital- 
exporting countries for joint-develop- 
ment plans was another way of 
stimulating the flow of capital. 

Dr. Julio Leriverend, of Cuba, also 
stressed the need for foreign capital 
from international organizations. Pri- 
vate lenders often set impossible con- 
ditions, he said. 

Further study should be given to 
the suggestions of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Economic Development, 
some of which were impracticable. 
Thus, Cuba could not control its im- 
ports, as the Sub-Commission had 
suggested, because of its agreements 
with other countries. Nor could it 
expand exports because of the re- 
strictive measures adopted by ceratin 
states. 

Dr. Leriverend therefore proposed 
that the Secretary-General report to 
the next Assembly session on the 
effect of foreign commercial policy 
on the economic development of 
under-developed countries. 


Pereira F. de Faro 


Uruguay’s Viewpoint 


Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of 
Uruguay, warned that poverty pro- 
vided fertile soil for social ferment 
and revolution. Humanitarian prin- 
ciples required improvements in liv- 
ing standards and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights would 
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find its strongest support in the tech- 
nical assistance programs, 

Uruguay was contributing to this 
work by providing scholarships, tech- 
nical instruction, and material aid. 
But her fundamental contribution 
was her own history of the economic 
and social evolution of a functional 
democracy which had been able to 
resist all totalitarian pressures. 

Economic development should be 
financed today, said Teodoro Alva- 
rado Olea, of Ecuador, as “an ex- 
traordinary means of preserving the 
peace.” Failure to do so would en- 
able destructive forces to take ad- 
vantage of the despair of suffering 
peoples. It would be a confession of 
powerlessness to make human soli- 
darity effective and tantamount to an 
admission that waging war was less 
costly than establishing peace. 


Basis for Technical Aid 


Appreciation of the assistance 
given under the technical assistance 
program to Bolivia came from Dr. 
Eduardo Anze Matienzo. He drew 
from this experience the conclu- 
sions: that the fate of the technical 
assistance program depended on how 
it was administered; that dissipation 
of efforts should bé avoided; that 
Member countries should concentrate 
their requests upon a group of related 
problems; that every country must 
be prepared to contribute to the ex- 
penditure which technical aid en- 
tailed; that every ministry and pub- 
lic undertaking should endeavor to 
recover the funds it had invested in 
putting the expert advice into prac- 
tice. 

Urging the need to supplement the 
expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram with a financing scheme, he 
said that to create confidence do- 
mestic investment must be encour- 
aged. Steps must be taken also to 
prevent hard currency credits for the 
purchase of equipment flowing back 
immediately to the creditors. Under- 
developed countries should produce 
at least a proportion of the 
machinery required. Dr. Anze Mati- 
enzo also drew attention to the im- 
portance of well-integrated and well- 
balanced regional programs of de- 
velopment. 

Ernest G. Chauvet, of Haiti, also 
paid tribute to the technical assist- 
ance which the United Nations had 
given his country. However, the cost 
of maintaining technical experts was 
very heavy for small countries. He 
therefore suggested that the benefi- 
ciary government should be respons- 
ible only for the board and lodging 
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of United Nations experts, the other 
expenses being borne by the United 
Nations. 

As to financing development, he 
reiterated Haiti’s 1948 proposal for 
a financial security covenant to safe- 
guard foreign investors against the 
risks of excessive taxation, national- 
ization, confiscation or exchange 
control, and the beneficiary countries 
against foreign capitalist domination. 

Similar views on the objectives of 
economic development were ex- 
pressed by the representatives of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the 
U.S.S.R. Under-developed countries 
should be enabled, they emphasized, 
to build up national industries, in- 
cluding heavy industries, and to de- 
velop agriculture in such a way as 
to help them achieve and maintain 
economic and political independence. 
Foreign loans should be made with- 
out economic, political or military 
conditions which would place the 
lender in a privileged position. 

Economic and technical aid should 
correspond to the needs of the recip- 
ient country, not to requirements 
of the world market. Otherwise the 
countries concerned would continue 
to be enslaved by capitalist countries. 
Assistance should promote the devel- 
opment of natural resources, not 
merely increase exports. It should 
be given through the United Nations, 
but only at the request of under-de- 
veloped countries and in accordance 
with their wishes. 

Funds for economic development 
should come mainly from the in- 
ternal resources of under-developed 
countries, who should be enabled to 
take the action required for this. 
Foreign finances should be provided 
only as an additional source. 


The United Nations, however, had 
secured results of but little signifi- 
cance for assisting under-developed 
countries, maintained A. Tauber, of 
Czechoslovakia and Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland. The main reason, 
in Mr. Tauber’s view, was that the 
imperialistic countries, headed by the 
United States, were not really in- 
terested in the genuine economic de- 
velopment of under-developed areas 
—a charge made also by the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. 

By separating technical assistance 
from the general question of eco- 
nomic development, and by limiting 
studies and debates to the question 
of financing, said Mr. Katz-Suchy, the 
problem of furthering development 
had been transformed into extending 
the field for profit-making invest- 
ments. 





The Sub-Commission for Eco- 
nomic Development, for instance, had 
failed to make any specific recom- 
mendations with 
respect to foreign 
commercial poli- 
cies. Its proposals 
on financing de- 
velopment did not 
envisage any 
measures to safe- 
guard the interests 
of capital-import- 
ing countries, 
though such meas- 
ures were essen- 
tial to prevent 
political and economic interference. 
While he agreed with the Sub-Com- 
mission that under-developed coun- 
tries should diversify their eco- 
nomies, he could not agree with its 
distinction between financing the so- 
called social overhead projects in 
education, health and social welfare, 
and financing of purely industrial 
projects. Neglecting overhead invest- 
ments would deprive the broad 
masses of the people in the countries 
concerned of the benefits of eco- 
nomic advancement. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy also disagreed 
with the recommendations contained 
in the study before the Second Com- 
mittee on methods of financing eco- 
nomic development. Its entire em- 
phasis, he said, was on methods of 
improving banking facilities and the 
organization of the money market. 
It seemed to be based on the theory 
that through proper monetary poli- 
cies, under-developed countries could 
influence the rate of interest and the 
direction and volume of investments 
—a theory which had never been 
successfully applied even in highly 
industrialized countries. The study 
failed to note that lack of savings in 
under-developed countries was main- 
ly due to the uneven distribution of 
income; it underestimated the role 
of the state in the economy of under- 
developed countries, whose govern- 
ments should exercise direct control 
over the volume and direction of in- 
vestment, foreign trade and price 
levels, wages and profits. 


The role of the regional economic 
commissions had also been inade- 
quately stressed. 

Criticizing the Point Four Pro- 
gram of the United States, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy said it was devised to 
find outlets for United State private 
capital and to extend United States 
political domination. 





Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
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To decide on the most effective 
national and international measures, 
a careful study of structural problems 
was needed. What were the reasons 
for under-development? Inadequate 
utilization of productive forces, and 
industrial relations which were a 
mixture of feudal elements, early 
capitalism and monopoly capitalism 
freezing production into primitive 
and inefficient patterns. 


Further, in nearly all under-de- 
veloped countries dominated by 
domestic and foreign capital there 
was an agrarian problem, still un- 
solved because most of the arable 
land was in the hands of a small 
group of big landlords who merciless- 
ly exploited millions of landless 
peasants, small-holders and _ rural 
proletarians. To solve this problem 
must be a primary objective of any 
economic development plan. Mr. 
Katz-Suchy therefore submitted a 
proposal whereby the Secretary-Gen- 
eral would report to the Economic 
and Social Council on the agrarian 
structure of economically backward 
countries and its effects on “landless, 
small, and middle peasants.” On the 
basis of this study the Council would 
then recommend improvements 


Trade Patterns 


Another reason for under-devel- 
opment was that trade and produc- 
tion patterns in the economically 
backward countries were subordi- 
nated to the economic interest of in- 
dustrialized countries. The vast flow 
of profits to shareholders abroad, 
and the fact that savings were limited 
to real estate and hoarded luxury 
goods prevented the creation of 
domestic markets and the formation 
of local capital, and resulted in the 
lack of industrial incentives. Most 
of the national income went abroad 
in the form of interest and profits. 
Industrial enterprises in backward 
countries had to struggle against for- 
eign competition, and were often not 
fully exploited because of the lack 
of favorable internal markets. These 
were basic causes of the low living 
standards. 


Any sound industrial development 
program must therefore provide for 
a complete distribution of the na- 
tional income which would lead to a 
higher living standard and the crea- 
tion of internal markets. Financing 
development would be easier if the 
share of the national income now 
going in profits to foreign sharehold- 
ers or in repaying foreign debts re- 
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mained within the country. Internal 
resources would then be ample to 
finance economic development. 

The key problems of the under- 
developed countries could not be 
solved by foreign investments which, 
instead of raising the level of de- 
velopment, repressed new and strug- 
gling local industries that might 
compete with United States “big 
business,” or developed only the re- 
sources which were badly needed by 
the exploiting power. Cuba’s textile 
industry, and the exploitation in 
North Africa of strategic minerals 
required by the United States, were 
examples of such policies. 

Former colonial countries, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy declared, were _ still 
dominated by foreign corporations: 
in India, for instance, United King- 
dom capital controlled 80 per cent 
of the jute mills. 

To support his thesis that foreign 
investment was harmful to the 
economy of under-developed coun- 
tries, Mr. Katz-Suchy said that often 
more than 50 per cent of the value 
of all goods exported by under-de- 
veloped countries went to pay in- 
terest on foreign capital. 

In the light of these arguments, 
he submitted another proposal 
whereby the Secretary-General would 
report to the Economic and Social 
Council on the level and distribu- 
tion of national income in under- 
developed areas, paying special re- 
gard to the part of that income which 
went to foreign firms or to liquidate 
foreign debt. 

The two studies which he had pro- 
posed, Mr. Katz-Suchy emphasized, 
should pay attention to the experi- 
ence of countries which had freed 
themselves from capitalist exploita- 
tion. These countries had proved 
that rapid economic development 
was possible with the appropriate 
social and political conditions. Thus, 
in the Asian regions of the U.S.S.R., 
electric power output had increased 
850 per cent, and literacy had risen 
from 10 per cent to 70 per cent. The 
People’s Democracies had also 
proved that great progress could be 
achieved by the full use of existing 
resources and manpower in the in- 
terests of the whole population. 


Progress in the People’s Democ- 
racies had been financed by internal 
investments and by important aid 
from the Soviet Union, such as 
loans, and the exchange of improved 
techniques and new inventions, none 
of which infringed on the sovereignty 
or independence of the People’s 


Democracies — a point also made 
by Czechoslovakia. 

Real progress, Mr. Katz-Suchy 
concluded, could be achieved only by 
creating conditions for simultaneous 
political, social and economic ad- 
vancement. 


Views of U.S.S.R. 


Supporting Mr. Katz-Suchy’s views 
and proposals, Amazasp Arutiunian, 
of the U.S.S.R., said that his coun- 
try’s assistance to the People’s 
Democracies, China, and Mongolia 
was based on the principle of 
fraternal co-operation, equality of 
rights and mutual respect for na- 
tional interests. It was aimed at 
strengthening their economies and 
enabling them to prevent any inter- 
ference or attempts at subjection from 
abroad. These were the principles 
on which technical assistance should 
be given. 

He also supported the Economic 
and Social Council’s proposal to 
grant the same funds for the regular 
United Nations 
program in 1951 
as had been given 
in 1950. This, he 
said, refuted the 
Canadian charge 
made earlier in 
the debate that 
the U.S.S.R. had 
no wish to con- 
tribute to the 
United Nations 
work in technical 
assistance. 

He warned, 
however, that not all technical assist- 
ance work was based on United Na- 
tions principles or sincerely intended 
to help under-developed countries. 
Assistance might be so designed as 
to help foreign monopolies with use- 
ful information or to create favor- 
able conditions for exporting either 
capital or goods. Representatives of 
under-developed countries therefore 
often looked with suspicion upon the 
insistent proposals of technical as- 
sistance made to them at the same 
time that there were demands for 
creating a favorable climate for in- 
vestment as a prior condition for 
granting credits. 

Mr. Arutiunian accordingly doubt- 
ed the United Kingdom contention 
in the debate that foreign invest- 
ments were now based on a new 
philosophy, and no longer yielded 
higher returns than domestic invest- 
ments. On the contrary, official 


Amazasp Arutiunian 
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United States figures showed that 
profits from abroad represented 9.2 
per cent of the value of investments 
in 1945, 12.2 per cent in 1946, 15.2 
per cent in 1947, and 17.1 per cent 
in 1948, as against the following 
returns on domestic investments in 
the United States: 7.1 per cent in 
1945, 9.1 per cent in 1946, 12 per 
cent in 1947 and 13.8 per cent in 
1948. From 1946 to 1950, Mr. 
Arutiunian added, the United States 
had obtained the enormous sum of 
about $7,000,000,000 in profits on 
direct investments abroad. In the 
United Kingdom while investments 
abroad had declined by 45 per cent 
as compared with 1938, total profits 
from abroad had declined only 25 
per cent. Instead of declining, the 
rate of profits had visibly increased. 

“Pumping” in foreign capital had 
thus had a disastrous effect on the 
economy of under-developed coun- 
tries. It was not irrelevant to con- 
trast the large profits earned by capi- 
talist investment with the ridiculous- 
ly small sum proposed for the tech- 
nical assistance program. 


Foreign Monopolies 


V. V. Skorobogaty, of the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., also emphasized the 
crippling effect of foreign monopolies 
in under-developed countries. Brit- 
ish and American companies, he ex- 
plained, had extracted profits of 
about $228,000,000 from Middle 
Eastern petroleum resources in 1949. 
The United Kingdom’s program for 
colonial development was intended 
to increase the production of raw 
materials in the colonies, which 
would play an important role in the 
trade between the British Empire and 
the dollar area. Development of na- 
tional industries in the colonies was 
not considered. Capitalist monopolies 
regarded the colonial populations 
merely as a source of cheap labor. 
Thus, representatives of the colonial 
powers on the Economic and Social 
Council had proposed to initiate de- 
velopment of countries by improving 

ublic health and educational serv- 

icies, and recommended agricultural 
development. Without industrializa- 
tion, maintained Mr. Skorobogaty, it 
was impossible to raise agricultural 
output and living standards. 

On the same lines, Arnost Tauber, 
of Czechoslovakia, said that the 
United States, having been checked 
in Asia by the success of the 
Chinese people against imperialism 
and by the armed struggle of in- 
digenous peoples against their ex- 
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ploiters, was now concentrating its 
main efforts on Africa, and compet- 
ing fiercely with decadent colonial 
powers. France’s rich and vast col- 
Onial possessions, for instance, were 
falling an easy prey to American 
imperialism, as instanced by the fact 
that an American oil company now 
owned 65 per cent of the capital of 
a nominally French oil company in 
North Africa. 

Mr. Tauber also criticized the pro- 
posals on financing development 
made by a group of experts whose 
findings were before the Second 
Committee. 

They believed, for instance, that 
governments should help banks and 
private undertakings by means of 
loans and subsidies from public 
funds. Banks could play an impor- 
tant role, but the whole banking sys- 
tem of under-developed countries 
was controlled by foreign interests, 
whose sole aim was to make makxi- 
mum profits for themselves. The ex- 
perts had thus been more concerned 
with protecting capitalists, banks and 
private undertakings than with pro- 
moting genuine economic develop- 
ment. 

Further, the experts also failed 
to state the essential prerequisites for 
financing development: mobilization 
of domestic resources; development 
of production; full employment; the 
elimination of colonial exploitation; 
and improvements in workers’ living 
standards. The experts’ report was 
therefore inconsistent with the Char- 
ter and should not be used as a basis 
for United Nations endeavors. 

The United States, said John 
J. Sparkman, regarded economic 
development as essential to United 
Nations objectives. The United 
States position, he said, had been 
misrepresented—by Poland among 
others—and to correct these misrep- 
resentations he cited President Tru- 
man’s remarks on the Point Four 
Program which had been the basic 
directive of American policy to speed 
economic development. The aim of 
that policy was to help the free peo- 
ples increase their production. All 
other countries were invited to con- 
tribute to a co-operative enterprise 
whereby peoples would work to- 
gether through the United Nations 
with the cooperation of business, 
labor, agriculture and private cavital. 
Economic development should be 
designed for the benefit of the peo- 
ples of under-developed countries; 
guarantees must be given not only 
to foreign investors but also to the 
peoples of countries in the process 


of development. The Point Four 
Program, based on the essentially 
democratic New Deal concept, re- 
jected the old concept of imperialist 
exploitation. 

Mr. Sparkman supported the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s recom- 
mendations on financing develop- 
ment. The Council’s resolution, he 
recalled, had stressed the importance 
of non-self-liquidating projects. The 
Second Committee, however, had 
overlooked the fact that both the 
United States Export Import Bank 
and the International Bank were giv- 
ing increasing attention to such 
projects. 

The Council’s resolution further 
recognized the important part to be 
played by foreign capital in promot- 
ing development. 
The United States 
appreciated this 
factor. Legislation 
aimed to stimu- 
late investments 
abroad through 
adjustments in the 
tax structure, the 
introduction of 
machinery for 
converting earn- 
ings abroad into 
dollars and for 
insuring investors 
against certain other exceptional 
risks had already been submit- 
mited to the Congress. The United 
States was also anxious to encour- 
age the flow of private capital abroad 
through treaties of friendship, com- 
merce and economic development. 
Already, despite the hesitation of in- 
vestors, large sums were flowing to 
countries with favorable conditions, 
such as Canada, where almost $250,- 
000,000 had recently been invested 
in a single project. 

The long-range effect of the Ko- 
rean war, Mr. Sparkman added, 
might also stimulate the international 
flow of private capital, as investors 
realized that the United Nations ex- 
ercised a strong influence in favor of 
political stability and economic 
progress. 





John J. Sparkman 


Inter-Governmental Loans 


The United States was fully aware, 
too, of the urgent need for inter-gov- 
ernmental loans. Thus, during the 
past five years, it had made available 
a total of $28,000,000,000 in loans 
and grants to individual countries. 
It had contributed $635,000,000 to 
the International Bank; assured 
liabilities up to $3,175,000,000; con- 
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tributed $74,000,000 to the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund; 
$30,000,000 to United Nations Re- 
lief for Palestine Refugees and the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency in the Middle East; and 
$237,000,000 to the International 
Refugee Organization. 

Since July 1, 1945, the United 
States Export-Import Bank had lent 
more than $1,000,000,000 for eco- 
nomic development, more than 70 
per cent of which had gone to Latin 
American and Asian countries. As 
loans were repaid the funds could be 
reloaned. To meet increasing de- 
mands, however, the United States 
Government was seeking to increase 
the lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

The United States Congress, fur- 
ther, had facilitated flotation of Inter- 
national Bank securities on the Amer- 
ican market by enabling national and 
state banks to deal in and under- 
write its obligations. The Bank was 
still able to borrow on the private 
market against the guarantee of the 
United States subscription of about 
$2,250,000,000 dollars. To this 
should be added the sums placed at 
the Bank’s disposal in other cur- 
rencies. 

The United States Government, 
Mr. Sparkman added, particularly 
approved the broadening scope of 
International Bank loans to under- 
developed countries. As the Bank be- 
came more familiar with the needs 
and capacities of its members, it 
would be able to devote an increas- 
ing proportion of its funds to financ- 
ing development projects. 

However, there were many proj- 
ects for which finances could not be 
provided in present circumstances. 
His delegation would therefore con- 
sider carefully the suggestions and 
ideas presented by representatives of 
countries which were at grips with 
the problem. 


United Nations Achievement 


Thanks to the United Nations, Mr. 
Sparkman added, mankind had for 
the first time in history brought to- 
gether and analyzed its collective ex- 
periences of economic growth. In 
the past economic development had 
been a painful process. Now the 
current idea was that it should be 


adapted to modern concepts of social 
betterment and an accompanying rise 
in general living standards. 

Nations should make a real con- 
tribution to the common task. The 
U.S.S.R., however, had failed to aid 
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in financing UNICEF and IRO, it had 
not paid its contributions to WHO or 
to the Special Account for the ex- 
panded technical assistance program, 
it was not a member of the Interna- 
tional Bank, and it recently asked 
the Fifth Committee to reduce 
credits for technical assistance. 

Through the Economic and Social 
Council’s rehabilitation program for 
Korea, the United Nations would be 
able to furnish practical proof of 
what collective efforts could accom- 
plish in assisting people to improve 
their own conditions of life. 

The one great objective of the 
United Nations, concluded Mr. 
Sparkman, was a lasting peace. The 
organization was founded on the as- 
sumption that there would be genuine 
disarmament which would permit 
governments and peoples to rid them- 
selves of the economic burden of 
maintaining armaments. The refusal, 
however, of a small group of na- 


tions to accept effective disarmament 
measures of control and inspection, 
was preventing the United Nations 
from carrying out its purpose. With 
effective disarmament, the freedom- 
loving countries would be enabled 
to devote a large part of their re- 
sources to the devolpment of under- 
developed countries. Then the 
United States and many other nations 
could join in a really widespread 
development program. 

Nevertheless, despite its heavy 
load for defence purposes, the United 
States would do all it could to make 
equipment available for economic 
development insofar as this could be 
spared. Through private investment, 
the Export-Import Bank, the Inter- 
national Bank, the technical assist- 
ance program and the specialized 
agencies, the United States would 
lend its weight to furthering and ex- 
panding economic development. 

This concluded the general debate. 


Proposal for Studies on 
Financing Development 


PEEDIER development of the 

under-developed countries, par- 
ticularly an increase in their produc- 
tion, is essential for raising their 
productive employment level and liv- 
ing standards, for the growth of 
world economy, and for maintenance 
of international peace and security. 
Such development depends primarily 
on the efforts of the people of under- 
developed countries, but it is impos- 
sible to accelerate it without financial 
as well as technical assistance from 
abroad, especially from more de- 
veloped countries. It calls for more 
effective and sustained mobilization 
of domestic savings and an expanded 
and more stable flow of foreign 
capital investment. Further, the cur- 
rent volume of private capital is not 
adequate and an increased flow of 
international public funds is essential. 
Existing sources of foreign finance, 
moreover, are not capable of servic- 
ing some basic development projects 
adequately. 

It was in these terms that the Sec- 
ond Committee summed up the prob- 
lem of financing economic develop- 
ment in a draft resolution which it 
adopted unanimously on October 31. 
The draft, now going to the Assem- 
bly for final action, therefore rec- 
ommends that the Economic and 
Social Council consider practical 


methods, conditions and policies for 
an adequate expansion and steadier 
flow of foreign capital, both private 
and public. It would pay special at- 
tention to financing non-self-liquidat- 
ing projects basic to economic devel- 
opment. Further, the Assembly 
would call on all Member govern- 
ments and the specialized agencies 
concerned to submit any relevant 
proposals to the Council which is to 
submit its recommendations to the 
next regular session of the Assembly. 

the course of the Committee 
discussion, John J. Sparkman, of the 
United States, pointed out that this 
draft resolution did not in any way 
supersede the equally important rec- 
ommendations adopted by the Coun- 
cil at its last session. These should 
receive careful attention from gov- 
ernments and the international or- 
ganizations concerned. 

Although P. M. Chernyshev 
(U.S.S.R.) also voted for the draft, he 
thought it should have stated speci- 
fically that development depended on 
the utilization of all domestic re- 
sources. Further, he could not agree 
that outside capital necessarily con- 
tributed to development. Nor did it 
always mean an increase in national 
productivity and national income. 
The mere presence of capital was 
thus not enough, he said. It should 
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be used specially to promote devel- 
opment to be properly effective. 

Earlier in the proceedings, how- 
ever, Yugoslavia, together with 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and 
Yemen, proposed that the Council 
set up a special committee of gov- 
ernmental representatives with the 
specific authority of their govern- 
ments to consider: 

(i) The extension of international 
machinery through which interna- 
tional public funds could be made 
available for accelerating the eco- 
nomic development of under-devel- 
oped countries. 

(ii) Methods, conditions, and 
policies for financing through any 
new international machinery that 
might be set up for the purpose. 

In addition, the proposal would, 
on Cuba’s suggestion, have the In- 
ternational Bank prepare a concur- 
rent study on parallel lines with a 
view to liberalizing its financial 
policy. 

In explaining why he proposed a 
special committee of governmental 
representatives, Dr. Joza Vilfan, of 
Yugoslavia, said that he did not be- 
lieve that the Economic, Employ- 
ment and Development Commission, 
a body of individual experts, could 
work out a satisfactory solution. 


Time Not Ripe 


With this, the representatives of 
Australia, Greece, Pakistan, and the 
United States disagreed on the 
ground that setting up a special com- 
mittee would only add to confusion 
when the Commission was already 
studying the question. Another point 
they made was that the time had not 
yet come to consider the establish- 
ment of a special international 
financing agency in view of the un- 
willingness of some governments to 
support such an agency, in view of 
changes in the policy of the Interna- 
tional Bank, in view of the intention 
of the United States Government to 
increase the lending ability of the 
United States Export-Import Bank, 
and in view of the fact that technical 
assistance would substantially in- 
crease the number of sound projects 
for financing by the International 
Bank. 

Instead, they favored a proposal 
submitted jointly by Pakistan and the 
United Kingdom. 

By this, the Economic and Social 
Council, in considering the problem 
of financing development, would also 
work out plans for financing non- 
self-liquidating projects basic to eco- 
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nomic development, as most of these 
could not be serviced through exist- 
ing sources of foreign finance. 

The Greek representative wanted 
to amend this proposal so that the 
Council would work out schemes for 
the adequate expansion and steadier 
flow of foreign capital, paying spe- 
cial attention to financing basic non- 
self-liquidating projects. 

Both proposals, together with 
amendments, were sent to a sub-com- 
mittee which was to combine the two 
texts. The draft resolution which it 
produced was the one which the 
Committee finally approved unani- 
mously. 


Funds for 
Technical Assistance 


HE regular technical assistance 

program of the United Nations 
should have the same funds in 1951 
as it did in 1950. Requests for as- 
sistance which cannot be met from 
this amount should be eligible for 
financing out of the special account 
of the expanded technical assistance 
program. 

This is the effect of a draft resolu- 
tion unanimously approved by the 
Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee on October 19. The res- 
olution, which has to be finally ap- 
proved by the Assembly, endorses 
the earlier recommendation of the 
Economic and Social Council to the 
same effect. 

During the Committee discussion, 
the Egyptian representative pointed 
out that the sum voted last year was 
$539,000. However, it had been re- 
duced later to $508,420 because of 
economies resulting from devalua- 
tion of currencies. The funds of the 
special account were already inade- 
quate and the regular program should 
not be financed from it. He presented 
an amendment to make certain that 
the full $539,000 should be voted 
again, but later withdrew it on the 
understanding that the rapporteur’s 
report would indicate that the Com- 
mittee desired the figure to be not 
less than this amount. 

In its first reading on budget esti- 
mates, the Fifth Committee recom- 
mended that the same amount should 
be granted in 1951 as had been 
voted for this year, i.e. $508,420. 

The final decision on the sum to 
be appropriated will be taken at a 
plenary meeting of the General As- 
sembly. 


Assembly’s Tribute to 
King Gustav of Sweden 


The “respectful grief” of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the death of King 
Gustav V, of Sweden, was expressed 
by President Nasrollah Entezam at 
the opening of the plenary meeting 
on October 31. 

The late King, said Mr. Entezam, 
had always stood for the highest 
virtues of the democratic principles 
of a monarch who had devoted him- 
self to the welfare of his people. And 
through this devotion, and because 
of his foresight and long experience, 
his simplicity of manner and good- 
ness of character, he had gained the 
respect and admiration of all. 

After the Assembly had observed 
a minute of silence in memory of 
King Gustav V, Erik Boheman ex- 
pressed the thanks of the Swedish 


oe 


delegation. “The memory of King 
Gustav V,” he said, “will live for 
ever in the heart of the Swedish 
nation which he loved so deeply and 
served so well.” 

“The deepest and most sincere 
condolences of the United Nations” 
were extended to the new King and 
the people of Sweden in their loss by 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie in a 
message sent to the Permanent Rep- 
resentative of Sweden for transmis- 
sion to the Swedish Foreign Min- 
ister. 

“His Majesty,” said Mr. Lie, “was 
during forty-three years, the living 
symbol of the democratic spirit of 
Sweden, and he was an inspiration 
not only to his own people but to 
the peoples of the world. The United 
Nations grieves today the loss of 
one of the great leaders of our 
times.” 
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EVERAL charges of violation 
of armistice agreements have 
brought Palestine issues once again 
before the Security Council. The 
larger question of Palestine continues 
on the Council’s agenda, but the im- 
mediate cases which the Council 
took up on October 16 are specific 
charges by Egypt, Israel, and Jordan. 
Egypt’s complaint is that Israel has 
expelled thousands of Palestinian 
Arabs into Egyptian territory. 

Israel complains of blockade 
practices by Egypt at the Suez Canal 
and of Jordan’s non-implementation 
of armistice provisions to make Jeru- 
salem’s cultural institutions and 
shrines accessible. Israel also charges 
Egypt and Jordan with the threat of 
aggressive action and with by-passing 
the Mixed Armistice Commissions 
by bringing their complaints to the 
Security Council. 

Jordan charges aggression by 
Israel in occupying Jordan territory 
on August 28 near the confluence of 
the Rivers Yarmuk and Jordan. 

Representatives of the three states 
outlined their cases at two meetings, 
and, at the third, on October 30, 
Major-General William E. Riley, 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervisory Organization in 
Palestine, answered questions. At a 
later meeting, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
former acting Mediator in Palestine, 
also answered questions. 

At the outset of the meeting on 
October 16, representatives of Israel 
and Jordan were invited to seats at 
the table. Jordan, not a Member of 
the United Nations, had accepted 
the obligations of pacific settlement 
provided in the Charter, the Presi- 
dent, Warren R. Austin, of the 
United States, informed the Council. 


Egyptian Statement 


The first speaker, Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, stressed the 
seriousness and extreme urgency of 
the question, which he said his Gov- 
ernment had brought to the attention 
of the Council in order to maintain 
peace in the Middle East. 

“While we are pondering and de- 
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Palestine Issues Again to Fore— 
Armistice Violations Charged 


Egypt, Israel, and Jordan 
bring complaints to Securi- 
ty Council. Representatives 
present arguments, and Gen- 
eral Riley and Dr. Bunche 


answer questions. 


bating here,” he declared, “many 
thousands of fellow human beings in 
Palestine are being subjected to most 
inhuman treatment, expelled from 
their homes, and forced to seek 
shelter elsewhere against the cold 
and the hardships of a speedily ap- 
proaching winter.” 

Quoting from a letter sent to the 
Secretary-General, on September 9, 
by the acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Egypt, Mr. Fawzi said 
that, as long ago as August 20, the 
Israeli authorities undertook a large- 
scale military operation, using 
troops, automatic weapons, and 
armored vehicles, to drive out of the 
E! Auja area of Palestine all the 
Bedouins settled in that demilitarized 
zone and its surrounding areas. On 
September 2, they were compelled to 
cross the frontier between Egypt and 
Palestine at a point not far from 
the locality known as Ein Gudeirat, 
and to seek refuge in the Egyptian 
territory of Sinai, where they were 
now concentrated at El Quasima, 
Sabha, Dahra, and Ein Qadeis. 

United Nations observers had 
found that at least thirteen, includ- 
ing two women and two children, 
had died, and the bodies of some of 
them were found crushed by 
armored vehicles. The Israelis also 
had set fire to the shelter-tents, crops, 
and personal belongings of the vic- 
tims. 

By September 3, the number of 
Bedouins expelled had reached 4,071. 
They were genuine Palestinians, most 
of whom had lived in the Beersheba 
area during the British Mandate. 
Driven from their homes for the first 
time when the Israelis occupied that 
important area, they had gone to 












settle in the El Auja area—since de- 
militarized —- where they had been 
living for more than two years. 

Now they asked no more than to 
return to El Auja, with the assur- 
ance of United Nations protection. 
But even in the absence of such pro- 
tection, they were determined to re- 
cover the area by force, in which 
case disturbances would certainly 
result for which only the Israelis 
could be blamed. 

The Egyptian authorities had had 
no choice but to take in these vic- 
tims for the time being. 


“Not First Attempt” 


By this mass expulsion of Arabs 
from the Negev, the Israeli forces 
had violated both Egypt’s interna- 
tional frontier and the status of the 
demilitarized zone of El Auja in 
Palestine, which was actually the 
headquarters of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. This was not the first 
attempt at mass expulsion of the 
Arabs from Palestine since the sign- 
ing of the still valid armistice agree- 
ment, for between June 26, 1949, 
and September 4, 1950, more than 
a thousand Arab men, women, and 
children living in the areas of Haifa, 
Acre, Galilee, Jerusalem, Ramleh, 
and El-Majdal, and in other districts 
under Israeli control, had been 
forced from their homes into the 
narrow Egyptian-occupied Gaza- 
Rafah sector in southern Palestine. 
And they had been required to sign 
certificates that they had of their own 
free will asked to leave Israel with- 
out any intention of returning to it 
and that they voluntarily renounced 
any rights to their property or in- 
terests in Israel. Some of them had 
substantial properties and interests, 
such as agricultural land, houses, and 
orange groves. They had been ex- 
pelled from their dwellings to make 
way for Israeli families. 


Despite repeated protests by the 
Egyptian delegation to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, the “uninter- 
rupted series” of expulsions had con- 
tinued, and it would be rash to 
regard them as concluded. It was evi- 
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dent that the Israeli authorities were 
determined to rid themselves entirely 
of all the Arab population of the 
territories now under their control, 
so as to create space for the new 
Israeli immigrants. 

“This action on the part of the 
Israeli authorities,” Mr. Fawzi quoted 
from the same letter sent to the Sec- 
retary-General, “is not only a vioia- 
tion of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and of the letter and 
spirit of the general Egyptian-Israeli 
Armistice Agreement signed at 
Rhodes on February 24, 1949, but 
also constitutes a challenge to par- 
agraph 11 of the General Assembly 
resolution of December 11, 1948, in 
which it is recognized that refugees 
who so desire should be entitled to 
return to their homes at the earliest 
practicable date and to live in peace 
with their neighbors. 

“This action is, moreover, flagrant- 
ly inconsistent with the statements 
made by the Israeli delegation to the 
Conciliation Commission on August 
3, 1949, when it was said that the 
Israeli Government would be pre- 
pared, subject to certain conditions, 
to take in 100,000 Arabs, bringing 
the Arab population in the territories 
now under Israeli control in Palestine 
up to a total of 250,000.” 

The Egyptian Government pro- 
tested vigorously and submitted that 
the United Nations should put a stop 
to these expulsions; that these new 
refugees should receive effective aid 
and assistance from the United Na- 
tions to enable them to return to 
their homes and recover or receive 
compensation for their lost or dam- 
aged property; and that, meanwhile, 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East should at once accept 
responsibility for them. 

Since this letter was written by 
the acting Foreign Minister of Egypt, 
Mr. Fawzi said, his Government 
had received, through United Na- 
tions observers, confirmation that 
2,072 Arab refugees were expelled 
from territories under Israeli control 
in similiar circumstances. 


“Aggression” Alleged 


He then charged: “We are facing 
a continuation and an intensification 
of premeditated, systematic, and 
ruthless aggression by world political 
Zionism against the rights of the law- 
ful Arab inhabitants of Palestine, 
against the rights of one or more 
states around Palestine, and against 
the United Nations, which is the 
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chief guardian of world peace and 
security and under whose auspices 
the armistice agreements were con- 
cluded.” 

The Israelis had pretended that a 
great number of those expelled came 
originally from the Sinai area in 
Egypt, but this allegation, said Mr. 
Fawzi, had been proved to be com- 
pletely untrue by the reports of 
United Nations observers. Further- 
more, Arabs were being expelled not 
only into Egyptian territory, but into 
other neighboring states surrounding 
Palestine. A cablegram he received 
only that day referred to a report by 
a United Nations observer that a 
rather important number of chiefs of 
families among recent groups of 
Arabs handed over had been taken 
into prison because they refused to 
sign their agreement to go to Gaza. 
They were repeatedly asked to sign 
and menaced with being separated 
from their families. Most of them 
finally signed, and some refused, but 
were nevertheless taken from jail di- 
rectly to the truck taking them to 
Gaza. 

The systematic expulsion of the 
Arabs was still going on, Mr. Fawzi 
said, and they were being deprived 
of their most elementary rights. Thus 
world political Zionism was as “in- 
tent as ever to carry on aggression 
and for its own heinous purposes to 
disrupt peace and security in the 
Middle East.” 

Besides the obvious fact that the 
coming in of Jewish immigrants was 
prepared for by the chasing out of 
Palestinian Arabs, Mr. Fawzi re- 
called that the late Mediator for Pal- 
estine, Count Folke Bernadotte, had 
said that “immigration affects not 
only the Jewish state and Jewish peo- 
ple, but also the surrounding Arab 
world.” 

But these were not the only viola- 
tions of rights committed by Israel, 
he said, citing as violations of the 
Egyptian-Israeli Armistice Agree- 
ment: the advance on and occupa- 
tion of Bir Qattar by the Israeli 
forces on March 10, 1949; the ad- 
vance on and occupation of Um 
Rash Rash on the Gulf of Akaba on 
the same day, in violation of the 
cease-fire ordered by the Security 
Council; the shelling of the village 
of Abasan El Saghir with about 50 
mortar shells on October 7, 1949; 
the shelling of the Beit Hanoun area 
seven days later; the crossing of the 
armistice line east of Rafah on June 
30, 1950, and attack on the civilian 


population, which was repelled by 
Egyptian troops. 

“For some months,” the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister wrote to the Se- 
curity Council last July, “cases of the 
violation of the armistice line by 
Israeli forces and acts of armed ag- 
gression against the civilian popula- 
tion behind the line have been grow- 
ing in frequency.” And he warned 
of possible serious consequences. 

Israeli allegations before the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Fawzi charged, were an at- 
tempt “to raise a smoke-screen in 
order to hide certain acts and ugly 
facts of Zionist aggression.” His 
delegation knew that those allega- 
tions were both absurd and untrue. 


Israeli Position 


For Israel, Abba Eban declared 
that the full effect of Mr. Fawzi’s 
“violent statement” on the concilia- 
tion effort, on the armistice system, 
and on the general atmosphere of 
inter-state relations in the Near East 
could not be fully assessed at one 
sitting. It would considerably 
strengthen the Israeli view, however, 
that any claim, proposal, or state- 
ment by the Egyptian Government 
was animated by intentions of direct 
hostility toward Israel and should 
be reacted to accordingly. 

Mr. Fawzi had dealt with about 
five armistice items, most of which 
had already been settled, and one of 
which—that in Bir Qattar—was still 
outstanding and subject to appeal. 

The history of Israel’s own com- 
plaints and claims before the Mixed 
Armistice Commission was a record 
of at least 40 or 50 violations by 
Egyptian forces of the general armis- 
tice agreement. Many of them had 
been settled, it was true, through the 
armistice procedures themselves. But 
it might be necessary to report on 
all of them, for Israel’s position was 
that “if the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission is to deal with these com- 
plaints, we shall discuss them there; 
if the Security Council is to deal with 
them, we shall bring them here.” But 
Israel did not intend to permit uni- 
lateral diversions to be practiced by 
one side while the other party took 
its complaints through the properly 
appointed procedures. 

Israeli troops had the same right 
to be in Elath as the Egyptian troops 
in Alexandria, Mr. Eban continued. 
As for the immigration policies of his 
Government, these were not the busi- 
ness or the concern of Egypt or its 
representatives and would not be the 
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subject of any discussion between 
Mr. Fawzi and himself. 

The September 9 complaint by 
Egypt had been submitted directly 
to the Security Council, “in careful 
synchronization with the opening of 
the fifth session of the General As- 
sembly and with careful evasion of 
any submission to the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission,” as should have 
been the case under the armistice 
agreement. 

Evasion of this procedure, apart 
from throwing a suspicious light on 
the complaint itself, was in itself an 
act of deliberate non-compliance 
with the agreement, Mr. Eban stated. 
By submitting such complaints di- 
rectly to the Security Council, the 
Arab Governments sought to ex- 
ploit wide public attention, in order 
to secure loud propagandistic effects 
for false charges, and carefully en- 
sured that the charges would not 
come under the scrutiny or examina- 
tion of the body specially qualified 
to assess them “at their true value- 
lessness.” This practice, which 
threatened to dislocate and even 
paralyze the effective functioning of 
the armistice system, was the subject 
of a specific Israeli complaint to the 
Council. 

Unilateral violation by Arab states 
of the main procedural provisions of 
the general armistice agreement un- 
dermined the authority of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission. Moreover, 
the procedures, responsibilities, and 
functions of the Council would be 
completely transformed if the habit 
of submitting armistice questions to 
it were to be widely and generally 
followed. 


Categorical Denial 


Mr. Eban said that on September 
27, 1950, the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission convened to examine the 
question whether certain Arabs ex- 
cluded from Israel territory were 
legitimate residents wantonly ex- 
pelled, as alleged by Egypt, or illicit 
and violent infiltrators, as contended 
by Israel. The United Nations Chair- 
man of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission fully upheld the Israel claim 
in a finding which refuted both docu- 
ments on which this complaint rested. 


Each of the four accusations in 
the Egyptian complaint to the Coun- 
cil was “utterly and completely false 
to such a startling and absolute ex- 
tent that their very submission is an 
act of international misconduct and 
discourtesy to the Security Council. 
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“I categorically state,” said Mr. 
Eban, “that Israeli forces have not 
violated either Egyptian territory or 
the demilitarized zone of El Auja, 
and that therefore no violation of the 
armistice agreement has taken place 
except that such a violation did oc- 
cur when Egyptian military vehicles 
entered the El Auja zone on Septem- 
ber 5, 1950.” 


The other two charges alleging the 
expulsion of Bedouin and the banish- 
ment of Arabs against their will 
from Majdal did not strictly have 
any relevance to the armistice agree- 
ment, but it might be useful for the 
Council to hear a full and substan- 
tive account of the actual events. 


War came to the Negev on May 
14, 1948, when Egyptian forces 
moved scores of miles beyond the 
frontiers of Egypt in an effort to 
destroy the existence of the State of 
Israel by armed force, Mr. Eban 
said. Bloodshed and suffering, flight 
and panic continued throughout 1948 
and were halted by the general ar- 
mistice agreement signed between 
the two parties in February 1949. 
This agreement covered not only the 
position of military forces but also 
the movements of non-military per- 
sonnel, refugees and others, across 
the armistice line. Thus whoever 
found himself in Egyptian territory 
when it was signed could hencefor- 
ward cross into Israeli territory only 
with the permission of the Israeli au- 
thorities, and vice versa. For either 
Government to oppose unauthorized 
infiltrations from the other side of 
the armistice frontier. was in full ac- 
cord with the agreement. 


“When the fighting came to an 
end,” Mr. Eban explained, “There 
were some 5,000 Bedouin in the 
Northern Negev whose status as resi- 
dents was fully and immediately 
recognized. In addition, the Gov- 
ernment of Israel issued permits, 
identification certificates, and ration 
cards to 12 400 other Bedouin who 
had not been permanently settled in 
Israeli territory when the armistice 
was signed. Having fled to the bor- 
der country in the Southern Negev, 
they wandered seasonally on both 
sides of the frontier, and now came 
forward to seek protection, identi- 
fication cards, and rights of resi- 
dence.” 


Policy of Government 


The first of these groups was ad- 
mitted in November 1948, and the 
second in April 1949. 


The general policy of the Israeli 
Government had been to authorize 
peaceful tribes to remain even 
though, in the strict sense of the 
agreement, entry could have been 
refused to all such as had come 
across the armistice frontier. But 
it would still apply the full rigor of 
the provision to all but two sections 
of the Azazmeh tribe which, having 
fought fiercely against Israel, during 
1948, had fled to the Sinai Peninsula 
in Egypt and was there situated 
when the armistice was signed. Israel 
was fully entitled to oppose the in- 
filtration of a hostile tribe which was 
in Egyptian territory when the ar- 
mistice was signed. 


Twenty-One Incidents 


The crucial fact that this tribe was 
on Egyptian territory when the ar- 
mistice was signed was vainly ob- 
scured in the Egyptian statement. 
Two attempts to penetrate Israel ter- 
ritory at points between Auja el 
Hafir and Rafa were resisted with 
the full knowledge of Egyptian rep- 
resentatives on the Mixed Armistice 
Commission; for this tribe had 
spread murder, robbery, ambush, 
theft, and violence everywhere in its 
wake, and had rendered conditions 
of life for Jews and Arabs intoler- 
able on this sensitive armistice 
frontier. Twenty-one such incidents 
had occurred within the last six 
months, and official complaints had 
been duly submitted by Israel to the 
Mixed Armistice Commission. 

The number of Azazmeh tribes- 
men sent back after illegally cross- 
ing the frontier and committing this 
violence was approximately 200 fam- 
ilies, and not 4,000 persons as al- 
leged. The French officer presiding 
over the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion, having heard both versions, 
concluded on September 27, while 
the Egyptian complaint lay on the 
table of the Security Council, that 
these Bedouin had to be considered 
as infiltrators, having no _ Israeli 
identity cards. 

As for the atrocity stories re- 
counted in the Egyptian memoran- 
dum, these, said Mr. Eban, were un- 
substantiated by any creditable 
source and were too untrue even to 
merit serious consideration. “Cer- 
tainly the invading tribesmen, quite 
properly repelled, suffered no such 
violence as they had inflicted upon 
the peaceful population of the 
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frontier area over these 
months.” 

In regard to the Egyptian com- 
plaint alleging the forcible expulsion 
of Arab civilians from Majdal, the 
Israeli representative recalled that 
the population of Majdal, when the 
hostilities ended, was largely a refu- 
gee population in need of rehabilita- 
tion. Many Arabs in Majdal had 
their families in the Gaza area under 
Egyptian control. Between June 14 
and September 19, 1,159 Arabs ap- 
plied to Israeli civic authorities in 
Majdal for permission to cross with 
their dependents into Gaza. It was 
arranged for these applicants to sell 
their movable property and to ex- 
change the funds thus accruing to 
the Palestine Mandate currency 
which still had valid circulation in 
the Arab areas. 

The official rate of exchange of 
the Israeli pound was less than that 
of the previous Palestine pound, but 
the exchange was effected at par. 
The departing Arabs took the equiva- 
lent of $400,000 in foreign exchange 
on their journeys, and the signatures 
they left behind referred mainly to 
these transactions. 


many 


Prior Notice 


This movement of civilians from 
Majdal to Gaza was discussed at the 
meeting of the Egyptian-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission on 
August 11, 1950, but the Egyptian 
representative raised no complaint 
except that the groups should not 
be allowed to cross the armistice line 
without prior notice to the Egyptian 
authorities. After this meeting, all 
groups leaving Majdal for Gaza did 
so after prior notice to the Egyptian 
military authorities who co-operated 
actively in their departure and even 
provided trucks and buses for their 
journeys. 

“On September 26, at a time when 
this Egyptian complaint about ex- 
pulsions from Majdal was still pend- 
ing before the Security Council, a 
party of 180 Arabs crossed the lines 
from Majdal to Gaza in the pre- 
sence of Israeli officers, Egyptian 
officers, United Nations observers, 
press photographers, and journalists 
in the full light of publicity and with 
full encouragment and co-operation 
by Egypt,” Mr. Eban asserted. “In 
recent weeks, they have passed over 
at a rate of 150 a week, each time 
with prior notice to the Egyptian 
authorities, and each time in 
Egyptian conveyances specially pro- 
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vided. What kind of expulsion is 
this?” 

For the most part, these people 
were now employed there, and the 
Egyptian authorities had lost no time 
in applying for and receiving United 
Nations relief allocations for them. 


“So much for the Egyptian com- 
plaint in its four aspects: a false and 
unspecified allegation that a frontier 
was violated; a false and unspecified 
allegation that the demilitarized zone 
has been violated; a complaint that 
Israel refuses to accept the entry of 
a lawless tribe attempting to enter 
Israeli territory in defiance of .. . 
the agreement; and a_ thoroughly 
astonishing attempt to manufacture 
a complaint out of the free and 
agreed movement of civilians from 
Majdal to Gaza at the very moment 
when the Egyptian Government itself 
participates willingly in every single 
phase of that transfer.” 


“Contact Refused” 


Despite a Security Council ap- 
peal, Mr. Eban continued, the Arab 
states—notably Egypt—refused any 
contact with Israel, either directly or 
through the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission, with a view to pro- 
ceeding further toward a final peace 
settlement: “this very refusal is 
tantamount to a firm decision not to 
allow peace to be restored in the 
Near East. The procedures of 
negotiation and contact do not of 
themselves ensure success, but the 
absence of negotiation and contact 
certainly ensures failure.” 


Furthermore, in its memorandum 
of March 29, 1950, the Palestine 
Concilation Commission had laid 
down the procedures whereby the 
parties might justifiably, in its judg- 
ment, negotiate and establish contact 
for the settlement of all outstanding 
questions through Mixed Commis- 
sions, with the participation of the 
two parties and of the United Na- 
tions, in a presidential role. How- 
ever, this memorandum and all parts 
thereof, accepted by Israel, had been 
rejected unanimously by the Arab 
states. 


Mr. Eban assumed that there 
would be a later opportunity to dis- 
cuss an Egyptian blockade, which 
had held up legitimate commerce 
passing through Suez for the last 
seventeen months, despite Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche’s statement to the Council 
fourteen months before that “the 
maintenance of blockade practices is 
incompatible with the letter and the 


spirit of the general armistice agree- 
ment.” 


Jordan’s Complaint 


At the meeting on October 20, 
Dr. Yusuf Haikal, Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan, stated that last Aug- 
ust 28 the Israelis took the Arab 
countries by surprise by occupying 
an area within Jordan’s internation- 
ally-recognized frontiers: ‘a definite 
act of aggression” which endangered 
the stability of the whole area. 

The Israeli justification was that 
the map attached to the armistice 
agreement entitled them to occupy 
an area of Jordanian territory at the 
confluence of the Jordan and the 
Yarmuk. But was it the purpose 
of the Rhodes agreement to estab- 
lish armistice demarcation lines, or 
to modify international frontiers? 

The armistice, he argued, related 
exclusively to Palestine, and the ne- 
gotiations that preceded it did not 
deal with Jordanian territory. Before 
concluding the armistice with Leb- 
anon, for instance, the Israelis, who 
had occupied several villages in 
southern Lebanon, withdrew to the 
international Lebanon-Palestine fron- 
tier. 

Even if the purpose of the Rhodes 
armistice was to stop the Israeli and 
Arab military forces at the positions 
held when the agreement was signed, 
the Israeli aggression of August 28 
could not be justified. During the 
hostilities no Israeli force had been 
east of the Jordan, either in Palestine 
or in the Kingdom of Jordan. No 
opposing forces confronted each 
other in that area, and the demar- 
cation lines should have followed 
the course of the Jordan, or, taking 
the alternative most favorable to the 
Israelis, coincided with the interna- 
tional frontier between Palestine and 
Jordan. 


Moreover, the agreement itself 
recognized the principle that no mil- 
itary or political advantage should 
be gained under the truce. 

Negotiators could commit their 
governments only within the limits 
of their credentials, and the Jordan- 
ian negotiators never received power 
to cede any part of Jordanian terri- 
tory to the Israelis. 


The agreement of Rhodes provided 
that the armistice demarcation lines 
in the material sector should be es- 
tablished within fifteen weeks of 
signature. During that period, Dr. 
Haikal said, Israeli forces occupied 
the areas of Palestine east of the 
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Jordan and southeast of Tiberias. He 
considered it significant that up to 
August 28 those forces had respected 
the international frontiers of the 
Jordan Kingdom and stopped at the 
international Palestine-Jordan fron- 
tier. Their occupation of the Jor- 
danian area at the confluence of the 
Jordan and the Yarmuk took place, 
not within the fifteen-weeks period, 
but more than a year and a half 
after the demarcation line had been 
established. During all that time the 
area had continued to be under Jor- 
danian sovereignty. 

The only argument by which the 
Israelis sought to justify their aggres- 
sion was that the map attached to 
the armistice—not the text or the 
principle of that agreement—entitled 
them to occupy this area. But the 
map in question was a copy and not 
the original map of the armistice 
agreement. 


Question of Map 


After agreeing on the armistice 
demarcation lines, he recalled, the 
two parties established the original 
map at Shuneh, in two sections, each 
of which bore the signatures of two 
of the Jordanian negotiators. Toward 
the end of the negotiations, it was 
proposed to draw up a new, smaller 
map for convenience, and to attach 
it to the text of the agreement. But 
during the transcription to a smaller 
scale, the armistice demarcation lines 
were changed in such a way as to 
include the recently-invaded Jor- 
danian area within the territory 
under Israeli authority. And this sec- 
tion did not bear the signatures of 
the Jordanian delegates. The new 
map attached to the Rhodes agree- 
ment had been signed by two of the 
Israeli negotiators, but by only one 
Jordanian negotiator, who signed, 
thinking it was a mere copy of the 
original and knowing that the basis 
of reference for the armistice lines 
was still the original Shuneh map. 
He also knew, said Dr. Haikal, that 
his signature could not of itself com- 
mit the Jordanian Government to 
any fresh obligation. The reduced- 
scale map was inaccurate. If the 
original map was in the possession 
of the President of the Armistice 
Commission, it should be produced. 
If it could not be produced, then 
Jordan was entitled to wonder why 
it had disappeared. 

This “flagrant act of aggression” 
gave form to the paramount fear of 
the Arab states that the Israelis had 
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embarked on a policy of expansion 
at their expense. If this aggression 
went unpunished, it would encourage 
fresh aggressions of the same kind. 
Jordan therefore asked the Security 
Council to order the Israelis to with- 
draw and to take the necessary ac- 
tion to implement the order. The 
Arabs attached great importance to 
the recent demonstration by the 
United Nations that it possessed the 
means to enforce its decisions. 


Egyptian Reply 


Mr. Eban had contended, said Mr. 
Fawzi, of Egypt, in a second state- 
ment, that the Arabs were infiltrators 
and that they had no right to stay in 
territory under Israeli control. But 
up to then, it had been reasonably 
and validly considered that no coun- 
try had any right whatsoever to 
throw on its neighbor people from 
its own territory, without supplying 
ample proof that they belonged to 
that neighboring country. Mr. Eban 
had given no proof that they were 
infiltrators. 


Mr. Fawzi quoted from a report 
by the acting Chairman of the Egyp- 
tian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission to the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervisory Organization, on 
his questioning of representatives of 
the Sob Hain, Sob Hat, Hamdyin, 
Sawakna, and Sahkrakin tribes at El 
Quseima, where about 250 of the 
expelled Bedouins were reunited. 
The Israelis, they said, had resumed 
“a vast army operation” in order to 
chase out of the El Auja area “all 
the Bedouins living in the demilitar- 
ized zone and its surroundings.” 
They used troops carried on armored 
and command cars, guided by a re- 
connaissance plane, and, after having 
chased the Bedouins by means of 
guns and machine-guns as far as the 
Egyptian border, they burned their 
tents, crops, and all belongings. 


This and countless other cases of 
expulsion were investigated by the 
Mixed Armistice Commission at the 
request of Egypt, Mr. Fawzi con- 
tinued, but the infiltration claimed 
by Israel was not brought to the 
attention of the Commission by Is- 
rael, The one “seeming exception” — 
the remarks of the officer presiding 
over the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion on September 26 to which Mr. 
Eban had referred—Mr. Fawzi con- 
sidered as “rather peculiar and almost 
wholly composed of a series of as- 
sumptions which cannot be vouched 
for by anyone who has even the 


minimum degree of knowledge of 
Arab tribal life and Arab ways.” Mr. 
Fawzi himself had traveled the dis- 
tance between Cairo and Jerusalem 
many times by car and rarely seen an 
Arab, but this did not mean that 
there were no families and no life 
there—“the Arabs do not live by the 
asphalt road.” 

Continuing, he said that Egypt 
had been compelled to take in the 
Arabs often in circumstances which 
made it extremely difficult to provide 
food and accommodation. Without 
previous notification, it was difficult 
for both the Egyptian officials and 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees. Nev- 
ertheless, while protesting on every 
separate occasion, Egypt took in the 
expelled Arabs. The only alternative 
was to send them back to torture, 
humiliation, and death. 

At the very meeting of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, in fact, at 
which Mr. Eban said that the Egyp- 
tian representative raised no com- 
plaint, the records showed that the 
representative of Egypt said: “We 
complain against your sending all 
these people to our side. You are 
forcing us to accept them. We can- 
not refuse to take them because we 
are human.” Previously, the same 
representative had strongly protested 
on August 10, 1950. Furthermore, 
testimony of the expelled and reports 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
clearly showed that the Arabs were 
expelled from their homes by force. 


Alleged Violations * 


Mr. Fawzi then mentioned cases 
of alleged frontier violations, which 
he said had all been brought to the 
attention of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission and had been investi- 
gated and reported on. For instance, 
the Commission’s decision, later con- 
firmed by the Special Committee, in 
the case of Bir Qattar, was that “the 
advance of Israeli forces on March 
10, 1949, to the Gulf of Akaba area 
and the occupation of Bir Qattar is a 
violation of Article IV, paragraphs 
1 and 2, of the Egyptian-Israeli Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement.” How 
could Mr. Eban still say that this 
case was outstanding and subject to 
appeal? 

United Nations documents and 
other evidence attested to the fact, 
too, that Israel’s venture in going 
down to the Gulf of Akaba and oc- 
cupying certain places there, includ- 
ing the village of Um Rash Rash, was 
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a violation of the truce. The position 
of the forces of Israel in that region 
was no more than a military occupa- 
tion of a territory extorted in contra- 
diction to the stipulations of the 
truce, Mr. Fawzi asserted. It was 
impertinent to say that the right of 
Israel to be in those parts was as 
valid as that of Egypt to be in 
Alexandria. 

Furthermore, nothing could be 
more erroneous than to allege that 
the Egyptian Government had no 
right to come to the Council with its 
present complaints. The Council was 
obviously the umpire in all matters 
relating to the armistice agreement 
and was competent to deal with all 
matters relating to world peace and 
security. And the complaints of 
Egypt against Israel ranged over a 
wider field than that strictly covered 
by the General Armistice Agree- 
ment between the two sides. 

Mr. Fawzi also submitted that cer- 
tain inadequacies in the armistice 
machinery in Palestine should be 
remedied: the efficacy of the whole 
machinery should be stepped up and 
revitalized so as appropriately to 
cope with any future violations. The 
means and competence of the super- 
vision bodies, for instance, were lim- 
ited. They could investigate cases 
reported to them, give decisions on 
them, and make reports, but this 
alone could not cope with the situa- 
tion, restore rights, or stop aggression 
and violations. 

Mr. Eban had told the Council 
that Egypt had synchronized its com- 
plaint to the Council with the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly. But 
perhaps Egypt should not harbor the 
thought that it was Israel who syn- 
chronized its new aggression and new 
violations “with the time-table of 
Washington and the roads converg- 
ing on Capitol Hill.” 

“Our claim is that we stand by 
peace and by the rule of law in our 
part of the world as well as in all 
other parts,” Mr. Fawzi declared. 


The Council, he concluded, might 
find it necessary, among other things, 
to order the cessation of expulsion 
of Arabs by Israel; order the return 
of the Arabs expelled by Israel and 
call on Israel to assure their safety 
and safeguard their rights; order the 
withdrawal of Israeli forces from the 
Bir Qattar area and other areas in 
which they were not entitled to be; 
and make provision for reinforcing 
the machinery of the United Nations 
Armistice Supervision in Palestine. 
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At the meeting on October 30, 
Mr. Eban declared that nothing Mr. 
Fawzi had said would induce him 
to modify his earlier conclusions. 


israeli Reply 


Mr. Fawzi had frankly attempted 
to disparage the statement by the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission on September 26, “but 
his effort to prove that any expulsion 
of legitimate residents took place 
falls back helplessly in face of this 
authoritative ruling and of the hard 
fact that any Bedouins legally en- 
titled to be regarded as Israel resi- 
dents would possess certificates to 
that effect.” 

Reports by United Nations observ- 
ers that Egyptian authorities had 
complained about certain events were 
often described, Mr. Eban said, as 
though they were authoritative judg- 
ments that the alleged events had 


actually taken place. But the sub- ~ 


stantive statements contained in these 
reports were nothing but summaries 
of individual statements by one of 
the parties. Indeed, the only descrip- 
tions of events which could be con- 
sidered seriously were those made in 
the presence of all the parties in the 
Mixed Armistice Commissions them- 
selves. 

The initial protest by Egypt to the 
Mixed Armistice Commission that 
the movements of Arabs were im- 
properly stimulated was never up- 
held, Mr. Eban continued, and, in- 
deed, the matter was never pressed 
with any degree of conviction. The 
records at Migdal Gad would easily 
show that these movements arose out 
of voluntary applications. While 
Egyptian co-operation in implement- 
ing each and every one of them had 
been organized, regular, and volun- 
tary, there was in fact no difference 
in substance between them and the 
converse movements of Arab fam- 
ilies in the Arab areas to rejoin their 
kin in Israel. 

Turning to Jordan’s complaint, he 
said that the issue was simple and 
clear-cut. Jordan complained of 
Israel’s action in authorizing Israeli 
forces to plow certain land in the 
region of Naharayim. Israel replied 
that the area was within its jurisdic- 
tion, according to the Israel-Jordan 
General Armistice Agreement of 
April 1949. 

Jordan, despite much. persuasion, 
had “stubbornly and evasively re- 
fused to submit this question for dis- 
cussion in the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission,” which implied confession 
of a weak case. But the general arm- 


istice agreements, with annexes and 
attached maps, defined precisely the 
exact areas falling within the juris- 
diction of each. All relevant maps 
uninterruptedly in the possession of 
the United Nations Chief of Staff 
since the demarcation showed this 
area to be on the Israel side of the 
armistice line. Jordan could not pro- 
duce a single certified map at any 
stage of this demarcation process 
which showed otherwise. 

Jordan appeared to be accusing its 
own representative of having signed 
an inaccurate map not reflecting the 
true intentions of the Government. 
But even if this were true, the re- 
sponsibility would not be Israel’s. In 
any case, the most recently authen- 
ticated map bearing the signatures of 
both contracting parties and depos- 
ited with the United Nations was 
that signed on June 22, 1949, and 
it bore the signature of General 
Glubb Pasha four times on each rele- 
vant section. 

That this small area was on the 
Israel side of the armistice line was 
attested by the original Rhodes map, 
which bore one signature for Israel 
and one for Jordan, and also by the 
revised map, now the master map, 
certified on June 22, 1949, with the 
signatures of Colonel Moshe Dayan 
for Israel and General Glubb Pasha. 
Dr. Haikal had sought to prove that 
one of these maps bore two signa- 
tures for Israel and only one for 
Jordan, and that the Jordan ratifica- 
tion was thus not complete. How- 
ever, the map in question bore only 
one Israeli signature—that of Col- 
onel Dayan, first in Hebrew and then 
in Latin characters. 


International Frontiers 


Furthermore, said Mr. Eban, the 
Jordan plea that the demarcation at 
this point marked a change in the 
original Trans-Jordan-Palestine fron- 
tier at Jordan’s expense was not rela- 
tive to this issue, for the armistice 
frontiers did not have any essential 
relation to the previous international 
frontiers. 

“Indeed,” he added, “the war in 
Palestine arose out of the decision 
by all the Arab states to ignore and 
set aside their existing international 
frontiers with Palestine, and to march 
beyond those frontiers to launch an 
interventionist war. It is late in the 
day of any such Government to in- 
voke international frontiers which 
they themselves have violated by 
force, and which have since become 
superseded, subject only to a final 
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peace settlement, by the armistice 
demarcation lines.” 

In the Lebanon-Israel armistice 
demarcation, Mr. Eban explained, it 
happened that the old international 
frontier became identical by agree- 
ment with the new armistice frontier, 
although Lebanese territory proper 
was discussed in the negotiations. In 
the Syria-Israel armistice agreement, 
the previous international frontier 
was slightly modified in Israel’s dis- 
favor through the establishment of a 
demilitarized zone at Mishmar Hay- 
arden. The Egyptian-Israeli armistice 
demarcation lines diverged consid- 
erably from the previous Palestine 
international frontier, and these di- 
vergences were all in Egypt’s favor. 


The Trans-Jordan army “came so 
far across the original frontier that 
the very name of the Kingdom had 
to be changed.” In this tiny area of 
Naharayim, Jordan suffered an insig- 
nificant modification of the original 
frontier, but benefited by other 
changes in respect of territories thou- 
sands of times as great. 


Mr. Eban therefore was surprised 
that Jordan desired its boundaries to 
be determined exclusively by the 
previous international frontier, be- 
cause this would involve changes in 
the whole of the area of central 
Palestine. 


“No-Man’‘s Land” 


Even the original truce map 
signed by the belligerent parties and 
by the United Nations observers, 
showing the truce line in force be- 
fore and until the signature of the 
armistice agreement, described the 
area now under dispute as no-man’s 
land. It thus had become subject to 
division just as no-man’s land in 
other sectors of the various fronts 
had, as a general rule, been divided. 
Indeed, a part of the territory east 
of Jordan was shown by this map 
to have been actually under Israel 
control. 

In the Rhodes discussions, further- 
more, Jordan representatives con- 
stantly and successfully urged that 
the old international frontier should 
not be taken as a basis for the ar- 
mistice agreement. 

“We take our stand on the text 
and the demarcation of the armistice 
documents themselves,” Mr. Eban 
declared. “Neither our troops nor 
our civilians stand upon any inch of 
soil where they are not fully entitled 
to be by the original signed texts 
and definitions of these agreements.” 
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Faced by the constant refusal of 
Jordan to submit its case to the 
Mixed Armistice Commission, the 
Israeli Government itself requested 
an emergency meeting of the Com- 
mission on October 7. It remained 
to be seen what the Jordan reply 
would be. 


“Threat” by Jordan 


Before a fruitful discussion could 
take place, however, certain questions 
of form seemed of paramount im- 
portance. First, Israel still awaited 
a reply to its letter of September 18 
to the Chairman of the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission with reference 
to a published threat by Jordan min- 
isters to use armed force for the 
purpose of changing the armistice 
agreement. This threat was the sub- 
ject of Israel’s specific complaint to 
the Security Council. 

It was a violation of the agreement 
not only to use armed force but 
even to threaten its use. All such 
threats, therefore, had to be re- 
pudiated and renounced. 


The Jordan document also per- 
sistently referred to an _ alleged 
forgery of armistice maps. If there 
was any implication that any map 
or document had been forged by 
representatives of the Israeli Govern- 
ment or armed forces, “that false 
and utterly insulting suggestion” had 
to be unconditionally withdrawn. 


Israel had persistently urged re- 
spect for the requirement that the 
parties seek a settlement, in the first 
instance, in the Mixed Armistice 
Commissions. But it had found it 
necessary to draw the attention of 
the Council once again to two major 
violations, partly because Arab Gov- 
ernments had persuaded the Coun- 
cil not to require these issues to be 
confined to the Commissions, and 
principally because the two com- 
plaints had already been repeatedly 
and unavailingly discussed in the 
Commissions themselves. 


The most serious of these com- 
plaints concerned Egypt’s warlike 
blockade of shipping destined for 
Israeli ports. This not only involved 
“an illegitimate attempt to under- 
mine Israel’s economy by the use of 
force,” but also a periodic molesta- 
tion of the ships and vessels of Mem- 
ber nations lawfully crossing through 
the Suez Canal. Mr. Eban referred 
to his previous statement of August 
4, 1949, to the Council in this con- 
nection, and to a supporting state- 
ment by Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, for- 


mer acting Mediator in Palestine, 
who had said, in part: “There 
should be free movement of legiti- 
mate shipping, and no vestiges of the 
wartime blockade should be allowed 
to remain, as they are inconsistent 
with both the letter and the spirit of 
the armistice agreements.” 


In the ensuing weeks, it became 
clear that most members of the Se- 
curity Council and especially those 
with specific interests in the Suez 
Canal region fully shared Dr. 
Bunche’s interpretation, and, in the 
Mixed Armistice Commission itself, 
the interpretation received support in 
substance from its Chairman. But 
nothing had availed. Israel had since 
learned of official protests to Egypt 
by the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Australia, and Norway, 
whose shipping had been molested 
on the grounds that certain com- 
modities were destined for Israel. 


This action, Mr. Eban charged, 
constituted a violation of the Charter, 
a violation both of the letter and of 
the spirit of the general armistice 
agreement, a general breach of the 
law of nations, and a particular viola- 
tion of the specific conventions relat- 
ing to the Suez Canal. 


Provisions on Jerusalem 


A similar violation, he said, the 
effect of which also went much 
beyond the mere issue of local topo- 
graphy, was that committed by the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
through a constant refusal to imple- 
ment Article 8 of the armistice agree- 
ment relating to Jerusalem. This 
recorded the agreement reached in 
principle between the two Govern- 
ments at Rhodes on the free move- 
ment of traffic on vital roads, in- 
cluding the Bethlehem and Latrun- 
Jerusalem roads; resumption of the 
normal functioning of the cultural 
and humanitarian institutions on 
Mount Scopus and free access to 
them; free access to the Holy Places 
and cultural institutions and the use 
of the cemetery on the Mount of 
Olives; and resumption of other vital 
services in the interests of Arabs and 
Jews alike. 


Mr. Eban again quoted from his 
statement to the Council on August 
4, 1949, and added that, despite 
protracted efforts, Israel had been 
unable to persuade Jordan to give 
any effect to the principles agreed 
on at Rhodes involving the accessi- 
bility of Jerusalem’s cultural institu- 
tions and some of its shrines within 
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the framework of the armistice sys- 
tem. If the Council intended to study 
the armistice system, it seemed equit- 
able, therefore, that it should have 
in mind “these fundamental, pro- 
tracted, and persistent violations 
which have a bearing upon the peace, 
welfare, and normality of the region 
as a whole.” 

While for three meetings some of 
the defects of the armistice system 
had been discussed, its achievements 
had not been mentioned. Actually, 
with all its imperfections, the sys- 
tem had proven itself capable of 
solving the vast majority of con- 
tentious problems in the relations 
among the states of the Near East 
“which, by a decision of the Arab 
League, are still to be denied the 
blessings of a negotiated peace.” 
Israel had no doubts that, “if 
genuinely operated without exploita- 
tion for objectives of international 
propaganda,” that system could en- 
sure a settlement of the few outstand- 
ing questions. 


General Riley Heard 


Major-General William E. Riley, 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervisory Organization in 
Palestine and Chairman of each of 
the Mixed Armistice Commissions, 
invited by the Council to appear be- 
fore it, then answered questions. The 
first of these were asked by the Pres- 
ident, Warren R. Austin, as the rep- 
resentative of the United States. 

General Riley felt that the com- 
plaints before the Council could, in 
the main, be handled within the 
framework of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. A certain number had 
already been considered and settled. 
Thus the Commission had settled 
the complaints referring to the 
Abason incident of October 7, 1949, 
and the Beit Hanoun incident of 
October 14, 1949. 

The question of the Suez Canal 
blockade had been handled in June 
1949 and again in August 1949, 
when Egypt appealed to the Special 
Committee. But, because of the 
situation existing at the time, both 
sides were willing to let the matter 
stand, and no action had been taken 
by the Special Committee. There 
had been no pressure on either side 
to bring it to a head, but it could be 
brought up at any time. 

General Riley felt that the ques- 
tion of the demarcation line could 
well be discussed and settled by the 
Commission. 

“Unless there is an agreement be- 
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tween the parties,” he said, “it is 
difficult to deal with the question of 
expulsions or of infiltrators who are 
expelled or transferred across the 
line to other places along the Gaza- 
Rafah strip.” This was _ because, 
when the armistice agreement was 
negotiated at Rhodes, article 5, para- 
graph 4, which was a matter of inter- 
pretation, applied to the fighting 
lines, and the fighting lines then 
were along the Gaza-Rafah strip. In 
the case of the recent alleged ex- 
pulsion, however, it was difficult to 
prove whether or not Israel forces 
entered the demilitarized zone. 

That paragraph was fairly easy to 
administer with respect to military 
matters, but the difficulty arose in 
connection with non-military matters 
outside the scope of the armistice 
agreement itself, on which there had 
to be mutual agreement. 

Asked if the decisions of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had 
been respected and carried out, Gen- 
eral Riley said that the Abason and 
Beit Hanoun complaints had been 
satisfactorily settled. In the latter, a 
modus vivendi arrangement allowed 
some 2,500 to 3,000 Arab refugees 
to return to their land and to till it. 
In the case of the Bir Qattar com- 
plaint, the decision had not been car- 
ried out yet by Israel. 

As for Egypt’s allegation, Egypt 
had submitted the same complaint 
to the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
and, in the discussion, the Chairman 
had expressed an opinion, which was 
his opinion only. The Egyptian rep- 
resentative refused to accept that 
opinion and stated that he would 
discuss it with his Government. 
Therefore, no further action had 
been taken, and the Commission was 
still seized of the complaint. 

General Riley felt that all the ques- 
tions which had been put before 
the Council could be handled by the 
Mixed Armistice Commission, “pro- 
vided the parties themselves act in 
good faith and are willing to place 
the questions before the Commission 
and abide by its rulings.” 


“Outserved Usefulness” 


Then he stated: “I personally be- 
lieve that the Mixed Armistice Com- 
missions have outserved their use- 
fulness, as far as the military portion 
of the armistice agreements is con- 
cerned. During the past twelve or 
fourteen months, we have had three 
or four violations, from a military 
point of view, with something like 
200 complaints, which were police 














complaints, particularly involving the 
stealing of cattle, sheep, goats, and 
waterpipes. These cases have been 
cleared, but they are not, in my judg- 
ment, complaints that shouid be 
handled by a Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, except when the parties 
mutually agree to use the only or- 
ganization they have for direct con- 
tact to arrange a satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

“In addition to that number of 
complaints, I would say there were 
300 or 400 complaints which had 
been handled by Mixed Armistice 
Commissions during the past year 
and a half which never reached the 
books. They were settled through 
sub-committees on the spot. 

“If the parties themselves desire 
to act in good faith, there is no sub- 
ject that cannot be handled before 
these Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sions.” 

He suggested, however, that their 
bases be broadened by means of con- 
versations or conferences between 
the parties themselves, for the op- 
portunity was given in paragraph 3, 
article 12, for such a broadening at 
any time the parties desired. 

Mr. Fawzi’s first questions con- 
cerned the alleged expulsion of 
Arabs. There was some discussion 
regarding the numbers, and later the 
Egyptian representative remarked, 
“We have been complaining for over 
eight months, and the expulsions are 
continuing and increasing.” Then he 
asked what General Riley thought 
could possibly be done in the cir- 
cumstances. 

To this, General Riley replied: 
“The armistice agreements were 
made between two parties. If the 
parties do not act in good faith in 
carrying out the terms of the agree- 
ments, there is nothing which the 
Chief of Staff or the Chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commissions can 
do to enforce a decision of the Mixed 
Armistice Commissions.” 

On the matter of Bir Qattar, he 
repeated that he had no power to 
carry out a decision of the Special 
Committee or of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, but he was still an opti- 
mist and had not given up hope “that 
the Government of Israel may with- 
draw from Bir Qattar.” However, 
“it is a matter that must be based 
on the good faith of the parties 
which have entered into these ar- 
mistice agreements. In the case of 
Bir Qattar, matters were voted upon, 
and a decision was taken by the 
Special Committee. That decision 
was final and should be complied 
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with by the party against whom 
the vote was cast.” 

Noting that the decision on Bir 
Qattar was about nine months old, 
Mr. Fawzi then asked whether there 
had been decisions of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission against Egypt 
which Egypt had not carried out. 

“With the exception of the deci- 
sion pronounced by the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission in August of 
1949 in connection with the Suez 
Canal blockade, all other decisions 
have been carried out by Egypt,” 
General Riley replied. 


Question of Suez Canal 


To this, Mr. Fawzi added: “We 
have appealed against the decision 
which General Riley has just men- 
tioned. As far as I know, that ap- 
peal has not yet been considered, 
and, therefore, the matter is still 
pending. . . . There is another deci- 
sion by the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission dealing with a similar point 
in connection with the Suez Canal. 
If I remember correctly, that deci- 
sion is dated June 8, 1949, and it 
runs exactly counter to the other 
decision which General Riley men- 
tioned and against which Egypt has 
appealed.” 

In answer to the President, Gen- 
eral Riley said that it was the Chief of 
Staff who was responsible for dealing 
with this appeal. Then in reply to Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, of the United King- 
dom, he stated: 

“In June 1949, the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission made a decison 
that the blockade of the Suez Canal 
was not a subject that could be dis- 
cussed in the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission. No appeal was made con- 
cerning that decision. In August, the 
Government of Israel submitted a 
second complaint, naming the ship 
that had been searched, and, accord- 
ing to my recollection, the ship was 
taken to Alexandria for further 
search and remained there for about 
90 days. The Chairman who pre- 
sided at the meeting at which the 
second complaint was _ presented 
stated that such complaint could be 
passed through the Mixed Armistice 
Commission to the Government of 
Egypt. Egypt then appealed to the 
Special Committee for a ruling as to 
whether or not the complaint or let- 
ter requesting Egypt to cease this 
searching of ships could be passed 
to the Government.” 

Dr. Haikal asked questions about 
the “Shuneh” map and whether the 
Rhodes agreement could refer to any 
other map than it. 
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General Riley said that he did not 
consider that the agreement applied 
to any other map than the one at- 
tached in Annex I. He had no knowl- 
edge of the Shuneh map, except that 
he had seen it. 

Furthermore, he knew nothing 
about the negotiations that actually 
took place at Shuneh. The map that 
was signed at Rhodes was regarded 
as an inaccurate map by the Mixed 
Armistice Commission at its meeting 
of May 7, 1949, and in its place a 
map was drawn and signed by both 
parties. This was the one that was 
prepared and signed by General 
Glubb Pasha and Colonel Dayan. He 
assumed that the Shuneh map was 
the source for the delineation of the 
armistice lines reproduced on this 
new map. 


Accurate or Inaccurate? 


Dr. Haikal then asked: “If it is 
proved that the map of Jerusalem, 
which General Riley says bears the 
signature of General Glubb Pasha, 
was drawn from the Shuneh map, 
and if we now find that the armistice 
lines drawn on the new map do not 
correspond with the armistice lines 
on the Shuneh map, may we con- 
sider that the latter map is a correct 
map or must we suppose that it is 
inaccurate?” 

To this, General Riley replied: 
“All lines appear on that map, and 
that is all I can go by now.” 

Then he was asked by Dr. Haikal 
whether he did not think that if a 
map, the purpose of which was to 
establish the armistice demarcation 
lines in Palestine, altered the inter- 
national frontiers of one of the states 
of the Near East, it must be pre- 
sumed to be inaccurate. 


“TI cannot go along,” replied Gen- 
eral Riley, “on the thesis that is being 


put by the representative of Jordan,: 


and commit myself as to what is an 
erroneous map and what is not an 
erroneous map, for the simple reason 
that I can only play with the maps 
that are in my possession, and have 
been in my possession since they 
were signed.” 


Mr. Eban was the next questioner. 
In reply to him, General Riley said 
that no decision had been arrived 
at in the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion on a volation of the Egyptian 
border. He knew of no decision by 
the Commission that the transfer of 
certain people from Majdal to Gaza 
had taken place in violation of the 
Egyptian-Israel General Armistice 


Agreement, but would have to check 
the records. The expulsion of cer- 
tain Bedouin from the neighborhood 
of El Auja had not as yet been dis- 
cussed in the Commission. 

Asked for information on the 
nature of certain investigations at Beit 
Hanoun, in the area of Egyptian con- 
trol, General Riley said that the in- 
vestigation was undertaken by one 
of the United Nations observers at 
his request, although the observer 
had stated that it was on an Egyptian 
request. The opinion, of September 
26, of the Chairman of the Egyptian- 
Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission 
—that certain Bedouin expelled were 
infiltrators from Egypt, with no right 
of residence in Israel—referred to 
the Bedouin expelled from _ the 
neighborhood of El Auja. 

On the Israel-Jordan issue, in con- 
nection with the disputed area near 
Naharayim, General Riley said that 
the maps which he had seen put a 
portion of Jordan to the west of the 
demarcation line. The maps in his 
possession had not been “forged.” 
Before he left Jerusalem, he had 
received no reply from the Govern- 
ment of Jordan in response to a 
suggestion that the question of 
demarcation be interpreted at an 
emergency meeting of the Israel-Jor- 
dan Mixed Armistice Commission. 


Commission “Stymied” 


The Commission could handle this 
problem, he said, if the parties them- 
selves would put it to the Commis- 
sion. “However,” he added, “the 
representative of Israel failed to 
bring in one point: the Colonel 
Harkabi letter requested that I call 
an emergency meeting to discuss 
whether or not the Israelis were cor- 
rect in moving into this section of 
the line—and, if it was not discussed, 
then it would be necessary to cease 
all operations of the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission until such time 
as the Hashemite Jordan delegation 
agreed to meet and discuss this 
problem.” 

Asked if it would assist the effec- 
tive working of the armistice agree- 
ment if any party refused to accept 
the invitation of another party to 
submit a certain matter to interpreta- 
tion, General Riley commented: “It 
happens that, in two or three cases 
in which the Transjordanians had 
asked for a special or emergency 
meeting, the Israeli delegation re- 
fused to accept it unless other mat- 
ters were discussed first. Therefore, 
we have been stymied for the past 
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two months or so—especially since 
August 28—in getting that Mixed 
Armistice Commission to function.” 

Referring to the General’s state- 
ment that, at a certain stage, Israel 
had agreed not to press a discussion 
of the non-implementation by Egypt 
of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion’s view on the Suez Canal ques- 
tion, Mr. Eban asked if he would 
say that that acquiescence by Israel 
amounted to dropping the complaint, 
or that it was merely a decision not 
to discuss it at that time. 

“As I recall, it was a decision not 
to discuss it at that time,” General 
Riley said. “I do not recall what the 
reason was, but I know that both 
parties were perfectly willing to let 
it lie dormant.” 

Dr. Haikal then asked whether the 
territory attacked on August 28 by 
the Israeli forces had been a part 
of Jordan since that state was formed 
or whether it had belonged to Pal- 
estine. 

“IT am not sure that it has been 


proved that the ground was at- 
tacked,” said General Riley. “It was 
occupied, and there is no question 
in my mind but what it is and was to 
the east of the _ international 
boundary in Jordan territory.” 

Then, in answer to another ques- 
tion, he stated that this was a case 
dealing with a demarcation line. 
Whether it was true or not was a 
matter that would be discussed in 
the Mixed Armistice Commission. 
However, any state had a perfect 
right, under the Charter, to go to 
the Security Council. The armistice 
agreements certainly did not take 
that prerogative away—‘at least that 
is my understanding.” 

“I do believe that the matter 
might well have been discussed in 
the Mixed Armistice Commission,” 
he concluded. “If progress was not 
made there, an interpretation by a 
higher body would be in order.” 

Before the meeting adjourned, the 
Council decided to call Dr. Bunche 
also as a witness. 


‘Peace through Deeds’ Proposal 
Approved by First Committee 


DECLARATION on the re- 

moval of the threat of a new 
war and the strengthening of peace 
and security among the nations was 
adopted by the First (Political and 
Security) Committee on November 
3 by a vote of 47 to 5, with Yugo- 
slavia abstaining. 

Entitled “Peace through Deeds,” 
the resolution was drafted jointly by 
eight nations: Bolivia, France, India, 
Lebanon, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Its adoption completed the 
Committee’s consideration of an item 
placed on the Assembly’s agenda by 
the U.S.S.R. 

According to the Committee’s res- 
olution, adopted after a debate of 
twelve meetings, the Assembly would 
determine that every nation should 
accept effective international control 
of atomic energy on the basis al- 
ready approved by the Assembly; 
and that armaments and armed 
forces should be regulated under a 
United Nations system of control 
and inspection. Nations should 
strive, says the declaration, for con- 
trol and elimination of all other 
weapons of mass destruction, should 
reduce their armament expenditure 
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to a minimum, and seek instead to 
use their resources for the general 
welfare, with regard for needs of the 
world’s under-developed areas. 

In its preamble, the draft resolu- 
tion would have the Assembly con- 
demn the intervention of a state in 
the internal affairs of another state 
in order to change its legally estab- 
lished government by force or threat 
of force. The Assembly would 
solemnly reaffirm that aggression, 
whether open or by means of en- 
couraging civil strife in the interest 
of a foreign power, “is the gravest 
of all crimes against peace and se- 
curity throughout the world.” The 
draft resolution states that prompt 
united action to meet aggression 
wherever it arises is indispensable 
for lasting peace and security and 
concludes by observing that its goals 
can be attained only if all United 
Nations Members demonstrate by 
their deeds their will to achieve 
peace. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution, 
basis of the Committee debate, would 
have had the Assembly declare the 
first government to use the atomic 
weapon or any other mass destruc- 
tion weapon a war criminal. The 


use of the atomic bomb would have 
been unconditionally prohibited and 
a strict system of international con- 
trol of atomic energy set up. 

The U.S.S.R. draft condemned 
“the propaganda in favor of a new 
war now being conducted in a num- 
ber of countries” and urged all states 
to prohibit such propaganda and call 
those responsible to account. 

Further, it would have had the 
Assembly unanimously declare its 
desire that the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, China, and 
the Soviet Union conclude a pact for 
the strengthening of peace. Lastly, 
these powers were asked to reduce 
all their armed forces by one third 
during 1950; the question of further 
reductions was to be brought up at 
future Assembly sessions. 

In its preamble, the Soviet pro- 
posal pointed to the nations’ “in- 
flexible will to peace as expressed by 
the hundreds of millions of signa- 
tures appended to the Stockholm 
appeal.” It also noted the events in 
Korea and other Pacific areas as an 
indication of the “extreme import- 
ance and urgency” of unifying the 
efforts of the five Great Powers. 


Joint Resolution Adopted 


Bolivia and India had, originally, 
submitted draft resolutions of their 
own, parts of which were later 
amalgamated into the proposal 
adopted by the Committee. 

A series of amendments, sponsored 
by the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R., to the joint 
eight-power resolution would have 
retained most of the original Soviet 
proposals, at least in principle. These 
amendments were rejected during the 
voting, in a paragraph by paragraph 
balloting. 

A draft resolution submitted by 
Chile reaffirmed previous Assembly 
resolutions condemning propaganda 
against peace. The Chilean proposal 
declared that such propaganda in- 
cluded measures which prevented the 
press, radio, and other media of 
communication from reporting inter- 
national events. It also included 
“measures tending to silence or dis- 
tort the activities of the United Na- 
tions in favor of peace or preventing 
their people from knowing the views 
of other states Members.” 

The Chilean proposal, concerning 
propaganda, was then adopted by the 
Committee by a vote of 43 to none, 
with 8 abstentions. 
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For Positive Peace in Palestine: 


Commission Urges Direct Talks 


OTH the tragic plight of Arab 
refugees and world conditions 
make urgent the speedy end of the 
Palestine crisis, says a supplementary 
report of the United Nations Com- 
mission for Palestine transmitted to 
the Secretary-General on October 23. 
The report, which supplements the 
Commission’s General Progress Re- 
port of September 2, concedes that 
no immediate solution of all issues 
could be expected but calls, none the 
less, for steps beyond the “purely 
military” Armistice Agreements 
which have governed relationships 
between Israe] and the four neigh- 
boring Arab states for the past year 
and a half. 

So that this “negative peace” may 
be replaced by one more positive in 
character, the Commission believes 
the General Assembly should “urge 
the parties to engage without delay 
in direct discussions, under the 
auspices of the United Nations and 
with its assistance.” 

Top priority in these discussions, 
the Commission considers, must be 
given to the problem of Arab refu- 
gees. Its report states the positions 
taken by each side on this problem 
and which have produced an im- 
passe: the Arab States insisting on 
the return of the refugees to their 
homes and the payment of com- 
pensation; Israel affirming that it can- 
not agree to the mass return of refu- 
gees required by the Arab States as 
a prior condition to discussion of 
other questions. 

The Commission, the report says 
“has always been guided” by the 
General Assembly’s resolution of De- 
cember 11, 1948 that refugees wish- 
ing to return should be permitted 
to do so. 

“At the same time,” it adds, “the 
Commission believes that, having 
the interests of the refugees them- 
selves in mind, attention should also 
be devoted in the future to the re- 
settlement in the Arab countries of 
non-returning refugees, to their 
economic rehabilitation and to the 
payment of compensation,” as also 
recommended by the General As- 
sembly’s resolution. Refugees should 
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be helped to understand that the 
conditions which they would find on 
returning to their homes would dif- 
fer greatly from those to which they 
had been accustomed. Refugees not 
returning to their homes should re- 
ceive just compensation for the loss 
of their property, and the Commis- 
sion is establishing a committee of 
experts to study compensation ques- 
tions. 

The report set forth the follow- 
ing “broad lines” of assistance to 
refugees on the basis of which im- 
mediate negotiations should be un- 
dertaken between the appropriate 
United Nations bodies and the gov- 
ernments concerned: return of that 
number of refugees to Israel which 
would be consistent with their own 
best interests; immediate payment of 
compensation for property of non- 
returning refugees; adoption of 
measures by the Arab states for as- 
suring the full reintegration of non- 
returning refugees; provision of 
facilities for resettlement by the Gov- 
ernments directly concerned with 
the technical and financial assistance 
of the United Nations. 


Among factors which have pre- 
vented conclusion of a permanent 
peace the Commission cites the fact 
that establishment of a new state in 
territory which the Arabs considered 
their own provoked deep reactions 
which profoundly affected the life of 
the Arab people. Additional factors 
were the armistice agreements which 
greatly reduced “in the minds of the 
parties the immediate necessity of 
taking further steps toward a final 
settlement,” and the fact that neither 
the Arab states nor Israel have at- 
tempted “to dispel the doubts of the 
one party regarding the readiness of 
the other to arrive at a peaceful set- 
tlement based on a sincere spirit of 
conciliation. 

That such a peaceful settlement 
can be reached, the Commmission 
does not doubt — and _ reached 
“through procedures consistent with 
established international practice and 
the obligations of Members of the 
United Nations.” 


Bank Helps 
Thailand 
Development 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development today 
announced that three loans totaling 
$25,400,000 had been granted to 
Thailand for the rehabilitation of the 
Royal State Railways, the develop- 
ment of the port of Bangkok, and for 
irrigation, drainage, and water com- 
munications in the central plain. 

These are the first loans made by 
the Bank to a country in Southeast 
Asia. They bring the total of Bank 
loans to more than one billion dol- 
lars. 

The rehabilitation of the railways 
is the most important measure still 
to be completed in the reconstruc- 
tion of Thailand after the war, the 
Bank stated. Of prime importance 
also are improvements to facilities 
at Bangkok to enable larger vessels 
to enter the port and the irrigation 
of the central plain, which will add 
appreciably to the production of rice. 

The loan for the rehabilitation of 
the railways amounts to $3,000,000; 
for the development of the port of 
Bangkok, $4,400,000; and for fi- 
nancing the foreign exchange costs 
of the irrigation project, $18,000,- 
000 


The railway and port loans are for 
a term of 15 years each and carry 
an interest rate at 2% per cent per 
annum, plus commission at the rate 
of 1 per cent which, in accordance 
with the Bank’s Articles of Agree- 
ment, is allocated to its special re- 
serve fund. Amortization payments, 
calculated to retire the loans by 
maturity, will start on April 15, 
1954, 

The irrigation loan is for a term 
of 20 years and carries an interest 
rate of 3 per cent per annum, plus 
the usual 1 per cent commission for 
allocation to the special reserve fund. 
Amortization payments will start on 
April 15, 1956. 

A Bank mission visited Thailand 
early in 1950, and loan negotiations 
were started in Washington with a 
delegation at the end of August 1950. 
After approval by the Bank’s Execu- 
tive Directors the loan agreements 
were signed on October 27, 1950 by 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, Ambas- 
sador of Thailand in Washington and 
by Eugene R. Black, President of 
the Bank. 
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Lack of Contributions Restricts 
Palestine Refugee Work Program 


HE interim report of the Direc- 

tor of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Ref- 
ugees in the Near East, published on 
October 19, covers the period from 
May 1, 1950, when UNRWaA took 
over its field duties, to September 
1S. 

UNRWA has accepted as realistic 
the evaluation of the number of 
refugees indicated in the report of 
the United Nations Economic Survey 
Mission (751,000) but recognized 
that due to an extremely high birth- 
rate, this number has _ increased. 
There is reason to believe, the re- 
port points out, that births are al- 
ways registered for ration purposes, 
but deaths are often, if not usually, 
concealed so that the family may 
continue to collect rations. It also 
is evident that many of the 99,000 
mentioned as “in gainful employ- 
ment” are now on rations. It is un- 
likely that the number of refugees 
will be reduced below 800,000, and 
it is possible that that number may 
be exceeded. 

Although most people think that 
the majority of the refugees are lo- 
cated in tented camps, two thirds ac- 
tually are housed in improvised quar- 
ters, many unsuited for anything 
except temporary emergency use. 
Larger rooms are divided by means 
of sacking. 

The occupants of tents, the report 
states, enjoy better living conditions 
during the rainless period, but suffer 
more in the wet season. Owing 
mostly to diminishing resources of 
refugees who formerly rented rooms, 
there is a trend toward higher popu- 
lation in tented camps — an in- 
crease of over 20,000 in the period 
from May to August. 

The refugee is tired of his present 
condition and resentful of the fact 
that he is forced to live away from 
his former home, that he has re- 
ceived no compensation for his 
losses, and that his money in banks 
in Israel is withheld from him. 

In Israel, UNRWA has provided 
relief to two types of refugees: Jews 
who fled inside the borders of Israel, 
and Arabs displaced from one area 
to another. The Jewish refugees at 
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Interim report of United 

Nations Agency tells of mod- 

est employment projects 

and of relief rolls which 

have been reduced only 
slightly. 


first numbered 17,000, but 14,000 
have been absorbed in the economic 
life of the new State. Arab refugees 
were first numbered at 31,000; many 
have been able to become self-sup- 
porting, and at the end of August 
only 24,000 received relief. 


Relief Program 


While, according to the report of 
the Economic Survey Mission, it had 
been hoped progressively to reduce 
the number of refugees on relief 
from 652,000 to 392,000 during 
1950, the number of rations distri- 
buted has dropped only slightly 
from 900,000 in January to 860,000 
in August. 

During the first month of its ac- 
tivity, UNRWA attempted to cut ra- 
tion distribution to 800,000, but so 
many debatable cases were brought 
forward, and so much adverse dis- 
cussion arose, that it was decided 
that 860,000 rations was the mini- 
mum feasible. A further reduction of 
5,000 was nevertheless carried out 
in September. 

Contribution of supplies to the 
refugee program by the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund for 1950 amounted to 
$3,000,000. The World Health Or- 
ganization provided $42,857 towards 
the 1950 medical program. The 
United Nations Educational Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization donat- 
ed $50,000 toward the _ edu- 
cational program. The 74 UNRWA- 
UNESCO schools are educating 45,- 
740 pupils and require an annual 
budget of more than $400,000. This 
program could be tremendously ex- 


panded if there were more funds. 
The agencies have also supplied vari- 
ous technicians and specialists. 


Works Program 


The Agency has found itself un- 
able to approach the high target of 
employment in work projects set by 
the Economic Survey Mission and, 
up to the moment, most of its work 
projects must be regarded as short 
term projects. The reasons are: (a) 
the agency did not get started as 
early as hoped; (b) the time taken 
to interest refugees and governments 
in a works program was longer than 
anticipated; (c) there is no oppor- 
tunity for any considerable works 
program in Gaza. The Lebanon pro- 
gram is necessarily limited and Jor- 
dan will not be able to provide work 
for any numbers approaching those 
within its borders; (d) finally, lack 
of contributions makes it impossible 
to provide for more than a very 
modest program. 

The projects have been at first 
confined to the construction of roads 
and to forestry because such projects 
employ a high percentage of hand 
labor, and consequently, a high per- 
centage of UNRWA money gets in 
the hands of refugees. Road con- 
struction projects for a total of 120 
miles employing 7,357 workers are 
at present in operation in Jordan, 
Syria, and Lebanon. In Jordan, Syria 
and Lebanon, projects of afforesta- 
tion extend to nearly 15,000 areas, 
employing 1,336 workers. About 
3,100 refugees are employed in Gaza 
making materials and garments for 
refugees. Miscellaneous projects, 
such as archeological excavations 
and the construction of an irrigation 
canal, employ another 790 workers 
in Jordan and Syria, while small 
handicraft projects employ over 
1,000 refugees in the various coun- 
tries. Other projects of road con- 
struction, afforestation, and water 
distribution have been approved but 
are not yet in operation in Syria 
and Lebanon. Some progress has 
been made in the preliminary study 
of the pilot-projects mentioned in 
the report of the Economic Survey 
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Mission and the first major land de- 
velopment project in the Jordan Val- 
ley has reached the stage where con- 
tracts have been let for the drilling 
of wells in both West and East 
Jordan. If enough water is available, 
refugees will be invited to cultivate 
the land under expert supervision, 
and it is hoped that a number will 
become self-supporting after the first 
harvest. 

The works program for Arab refu- 
gees in Israel is carried on as an 
internal matter without the assistance 
of UNRWA. 

As of mid-September 1950, 4,079 
refugees were employed in admin- 
istration and maintenance services, 
transport, supply and distribution, 
sanitation, nursing, teaching; 6,358 
were employed on works projects 
and 4,065 on small handicraft. 


Technical Assistance 


The project-planning would be im- 
proved tremendously if assistance 
were rendered to governments by 
experts in such fields as agriculture, 
irrigation, small industries, econom- 
ics, public finance, development of 
mineral resources, communications 
and town-planning, welfare, civic 
welfare, civic administration, social 
legislation, etc. Unless some such as- 
sistance is provided in the countries 
in which UNRWA is now operating 
works projects, only spasmodic prog- 
ress is likely. 


Finance 


The financial situation of 
UNRWA has never been happy. Its 
budget has been based on requests 
for cash funds or supplies to friend- 
ly governments, both Members and 
non-Members of the United Nations. 
This has proved a precarious method 
of meeting such positive monthly 
requirements as the food bills of 
more than 8,000,000 refugees. 


Recommendations 


The recommendations in the sec- 
ond part of the Report are made 
jointly by the UNRWa Advisory 
Commission and the Director. The 
Agency: 

(1) Proposes the continuation of 
direct relief with special provision 
for the current winter months. It is 
assumed that specialized and volun- 
tary agencies will continue to sup- 
plement this program. 

(2) Proposes that the Works Pro- 
gram be continued, but gradually 
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transformed into a program spe- 
cifically directed toward improve- 
ment of refugee living conditions, 
current and future. 

(3) Proposes that the United Na- 
tions authorize contributions to a 
fund for projects of refugee reinte- 
gration and for surveys, and tech- 
nical assistance connected therewith 
which Near Eastern governments 
may propose. 

(4) Hopes that the United Na- 
tions, recognizing the large core of 
technical assistance inherent in 
UNRWA operation, will utilize to 
the fullest extent the Agency’s fa- 
cilities as a point of reference and 
co-ordination in the Near East. 

(5) Urges the United Nations to 
encourage and facilitate consultation 
among those who engage in inter- 
national economic activities in the 
Near East, especially with reference 
to the task of refugee reintegration, 
and to facilitate the Agency’s par- 
ticipation in arrangements for eco- 
nomic co-operation among Near 
East governments. 

(6) Urges the governments of the 
world immediately to contribute an 
additional total of $5,000,000. to 
assist in bridging the gap between 
the budget foreseen by the Economic 
Survey Mission and the promises re- 
ceived to date. 

The Agency submits for the period 
from July 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952, 
estimate of $20,000,000 for direct 
relief and $30,000,000 for reinte- 
gration funds. 

In conclusion, the Report expresses 
the hope that “there will be public 
appreciation of the fact that the 
Agency and the Governments in- 
separably share responsibility for the 
successes and failures of a difficult 
task.” While working toward the day 
when the Near East countries as- 
sume responsibility for administer- 
ing the refugee program, the Agency 
fully appreciates that the acceptance 
of assistance is one of decision and 
choice by sovereign countries. 

“As Director of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency, I 
feel it my duty to bring these mat- 
ters to the attention of the United 
Nations because explosive forces are 
being generated which should be 
dealt with before the point of detona- 
tion is reached. The Agency has 
asked that an added $5,000,000, at 
least, be provided forthwith with 
which to meet emergency needs in 
food or clothing during the coming 
winter. I urge serious consideration 
of this request. The United Nations 
is on trial in its handling of the 


Palestinian situation, and wise and 
sympathetic handling of the current 
refugee problem is imperative, if 
the situation is not to experience 
further deterioration.” 

It is on this note of warning 
that Howard Kennedy, Director of 
UNRWA, concluded on November 1, 
the presentation of his interim re- 
port before the Assembly’s Ad Hoc 
Political Committee. 


Enterprise Without Capital 


Earlier in his declaration, he had 
underlined the “difficulties and frus- 
trations of attempting to operate a 
multi-million dollar enterprise with- 
out working capital,” adding, “the 
Agency has rarely had in hand 
finance for more than a few weeks 
ahead and at times, the cash avail- 
able has only been adequate for a 
matter of days.” 

Mr. Kennedy stressed that the 
Agency’s actions have been directed 
not toward any phase of political 
resettlement of the Palestine prob- 
lem but toward the administration 
of an efficient method of feeding and 
caring for the refugees, and provid- 
ing work for the able-bodied 
amongst them. 

It had been envisioned that as 
works projects were developed, re- 
lief costs would recede in proportion 
to the number who could be placed 
ton wage-paying works, but UNRWA 
has not been able to meet the sched- 
ules set up by the Economic Survey 
Mission for the number of refug- 
ees to be employed at various pe- 
riods. 

The report says there are no works 
projects available or likely to de- 
velop which would substantially 
solve the unemployment problem 
among refugees in Gaza and Le- 
banon. It is unlikely that Jordan 
will be able to provide employment 
in the near future for more than 
one third of the able-bodied per- 
sons among its half-million refugees. 
Because of the resolution of De- 
cember 1948, any effective effort 
towards transfer of refugees to other 
areas is unlikely to meet with suc- 
cess. (By this resolution the Assemb- 
ly resolved that “the refugees wishing 
to return to their homes . . . should 
be permitted to do so at the earliest 
practicable date and that compensa- 
tion should be paid for the property 
of those choosing not to return” and 
for loss or damage.) There is there- 
fore at present little possibility of 
putting a majority of the refugees 
to work. 
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Another impediment has been in- 
adequate finance. It cost roughly five 
times as much to keep a refugee at 
work as to maintain him and his 
dependents on relief. Not only pay- 
rolls are involved but such items as 
tools, equipment, administration, 
transportation, etc. 

It is to be noted, continued Mr. 
Kennedy, that $35,500,000 was to 
be provided for works. Promises in- 
dicate that the Agency will be short 
roughly $15,000,000 on that esti- 
mate, while relief costs will be about 
$10,000,000 more than anticipated. 
These excess relief costs and de- 
ficiencies must be deducted from the 
sums originally intended for works 
projects, for which the Agency has, 
or will have, less than $10,000,000 
available, that is to say, under 29 per 
cent of the forecast. 

Further stressing the financial dif- 
ficulties of his organization, Mr. 
Kennedy urged that agencies such 
as UNRWA be not required to oper- 
ate on voluntary donations provided 
in unknown amounts at unknown 
times. If the financing must be done 
on a voluntary basis, both efficiency 
and economy require that the dona- 
tion be available at a specific time 
early in the program so that a real- 
istic budget may be prepared. 

The Agency has asked for pro- 
visions to carry relief for one year 
beyond June 30, 1951, for which 
date funds have already been prom- 
ised. It is of the opinion that when 
a political settlement has _ been 
reached, it will take considerably 
more than a year to carry out the 
rehabilitation measures. 


Separate Budgets 


It has recommended that the bud- 
get for works projects be separate 
from that for relief and that only 
work which may aim toward rein- 
tegration and rehabilitation of the 
refugees be undertaken. The cost 
of carrying out public works merely 
for the sake of providing payrolls 
is far beyond the means provided by 
voluntary contribution, as evidenced 
by the current year’s experience. 

Mr. Kennedy drew the attention 
of the Committee to the part of the 
report dealing with conditions among 
the refugees, and emphasized that 
they are entering their third winter 
in exile, weary and disillusioned. Al- 
though housing conditions and cloth- 
ing are inadequate, general health is 
as good as of the average for the 
area. There is however a persistent 
demand for a higher ration scale 
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on a recommendation, and, in con- 
tinuing Mr. Lie in office, it took into 
consideration the necessity to ensure 
the uninterrupted exercise of the 
functions vested in the office by the 
Charter. The vote was 46-5, with 8 
abstentions. 


Economic Development 


AYS and means of financing 

economic development of un- 
der-developed countries were given 
particular attention in discussions by 
the Second (Economic and Finan- 
cial) Committee which lasted from 
October 9 to 19. Twelve days later, 
the Committee unanimously recom- 
mended that the Economic and So- 
cial Council consider practical meth- 
ods and conditions and policies for 
securing an adequate expansion and 
steadier flow of foreign capital, both 
public and private, giving special 
attention to the financing of non- 
self-liquidating projects basic to eco- 
nomic development. 

In addition, the Committee agreed 
unanimously that the regular United 
Nations technical assistance program 
should have the same funds in 1951 
as this year, but that requests for 
aid beyond this amount should be 
eligible for financing out of the spe- 
cial account for the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program. 

The funds for the regular pro- 
gram, it was understood, should be 
not less than $539,000, a figure 
which last year was reduced to $508,- 
420 to take account of the effect 
of devaluation. The Fifth (Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary) Committee, 
however, had favored the latter 
amount, and the matter is subject 
to final approval by the General 
Assembly, as is the Second Com- 


and food costs were rising due to 
world conditions. 

The cost of clothing more than 
800,000 refugees is beyond the ca- 
pacity of the Agency, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy appealed to voluntary organi- 
zations to help at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Finally, Mr. Kennedy drew atten- 
tion to the multitude of needy peo- 
ple, certainly more than 100,000, 
who, though not refugees, since they 
remain in their own homes, have 
lost their means of livelihood be- 
cause of the war. UNRWA has no 
funds and no mandate to care for 
them but it feels that their need is 
now even more acute than that of 
the refugees who are fed and housed. 


mittee’s proposal on financing eco- 
nomic development. 


Spain 

EMBER states and the special- 

ized agencies of the United 
Nations are to be free to decide for 
themselves their future relations with 
Franco Spain. This was the effect of 
a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on November 4, revoking 
the action it had taken four years 
ago on Spain. The Assembly then 
had recommended that Member 
states withdraw their ambassadors 
and senior ministers from Madrid 
and debarred Spain from member- 
ship in any of the specialized agen- 
cies. While rescinding these meas- 
ures, the Assembly has still retained 
other sections of its earlier resolu- 
tion on Spain, condemning the 
“Franco fascist government” of that 
country, linking it with the Axis 
powers, and categorically stating that 
it does not represent the Spanish 
people. 

During intensive Committee de- 
bate, a majority of Members stressed 
that their affirmative vote for the 
new resolution did not imply ap- 
proval of Spain’s domestic policies. 


Korean Relief 

N initial relief and rehabilitation 

program proposed for Korea 
will cost approximately $250,000,000 
and should extend at least into the 
early part of 1952. This was stipu- 
lated in a resolution adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council on 
November 7, in which the General 
Assembly was asked to examine the 
estimate in conjunction with the 
development of the Korean military 
situation. After almost three weeks 
work in drawing up detailed plans 
for a relief and rehabilitation pro- 
gram, the Council also asked the 
Secretary-General to bring its rec- 
ommendations to the attention of 
Member governments in order that 
they may inform the Assembly of 
their contributions to Korean relief 
before the Assembly adjourns next 
month. An annex to the Council’s 
resolution would establish a United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, under the direction of an 
Agent General and an advisory 
committee. 


ETWEEN Ocober 21 and 
November 6, four reports on 
United Nations operations in Korea 
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reached the Security Council from 
General Douglas MacArthur. The 
last, a special report dated Novem- 
ber 5, informed the Council that 
United Nations forces had been “in 
hostile contact with Chinese com- 
munist military units,” termed “a 
new foe” by General MacArthur. 
The United States immediately 
asked the Security Council to meet 
on the subject, and a meeting was 
called for November 8. 
Meanwhile, on November 7, the 
Interim Committee on Korea unani- 
mously went on record as believing 
that it should concern itself with 
questions relating to the northern 
frontier of Korea in order that that 
frontier might be fully respected and 
that, when organized and convened, 
the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea should automatically continue 
to concern itself with the matter. 
Further, “in view of the urgent na- 
ture of the problem,” such represen- 
tatives of the Commission’s members 
as were in Korea should lend all 
practicable assistance on questions 
relating to the northern frontier. 


Palestine Question 


OLLOWING' complaints by 

Egypt, Israel, and Jordan of vio- 
lations of the Palestine armistice 
agreements, the Security Council 
heard statements and counter-state- 
ments by the parties at four meetings 
between October 16 and November 
6. At the last two meetings, Major- 
General William E. Riley, Chief of 
Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervisory Organization, and Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, former acting Me- 
diator, were present to answer ques- 
tions were expected. 


“Peace Through Deeds” 


Adoption by the First (Political 
and Security) Committee of a res- 
olution entitled “Peace Through 
Deeds” closed Committee considera- 
tion of an agenda item proposed by 
the Soviet Union under the heading: 
“Declaration on the removal of the 
threat of a new war and the strength- 
ening of peace and security among 
the nations.” The Soviet draft pro- 
posed that the Assembly condemn 
war propaganda, and state that use 
of the atomic bomb should be uncon- 
ditionally prohibited. The first gov- 
ernment to use the bomb should be 
declared a war criminal, and the five 
Great Powers should reduce their 
armed forces by a third during 1950. 
The resolution adopted by the Com- 
mittee, after a debate of twelve meet- 
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ings, was sponsored by eight states. 
It condemns any state’s intervention 
in the internal affairs of another 
state, endorses the plan already ap- 
proved by the Assembly for atomic 
control, describes reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces as indis- 
pensable for peace, and says these 
goals can be attained only if Mem- 
bers demonstrate “by their deeds 
their will to achieve peace.” 


Representation Question 


HEN debate over seven meet- 

ings disclosed a wide diver- 
gence of opinion on the question of 
representation of a Member state 
in the United Nations, the ad hoc 
Political Committee decided to re- 
fer the problem to a sub-committee 
of fourteen members to find a com- 
promise solution. During the discus- 
sion, speakers referred frequently to 
the Chinese question. 

The debate was centered on a 
Cuban draft resolution and an alter- 
native proposal by the United King- 
dom. The Cuban resolution recom- 
mended that representation of a state 
in the United Nations be based on 
the ability and the willingness of 
the state to achieve the purposes of 
the Charter and to observe its prin- 
ciples, while the United Kingdom 
resolution recommended that recog- 
nition of the right of a state to 
representation be based on its ef- 
fective control over all or nearly all 
the national territory and the obedi- 
ence of the bulk of the population. 


Postal Administration 


The Secretary-General’s plan for 
a United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration was unanimously approved by 
the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee on October 
31. Under the terms of an agree- 
ment drafted by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in consultation with the United 
States Government, United Nations 
postage stamps will be printed and 
an agency established at Headquar- 
ters to sell the stamps to philatelists. 
The United States Post Office De- 
partment would perform all the 
usual postal services on behalf of 
the United Nations Postal Admin- 
istration, using United Nations 
stamps. The Secretary-General esti- 
mates that revenue from philatelic 
sales would amount to about $300,- 
000 during the first year of opera- 
tion, the sum to be retained by the 
United Nations. He estimates the 
first year’s cost of operation at $83,- 
000, including $5,000 to conduct an 
international design contest. 


Rights of American 
Nationals in Morocco 


France has instituted legal pro- 
ceedings against the United States 
concerning the rights of American 
nationals in Morocco. In an ap- 
plication to the International Court, 
filed on October 28, France stated 
that the United States had protested 
against certain measures taken by 
the Shereefian Government; meas- 
ures which subjected imports to 
Morocco that did not involve of- 
ficial allocation of non-French cur- 
rency to a licensing system, and also 
limited importation to certain prod- 
ucts essential to the country’s 
economy. According to its treaty 
with Morocco of September 1836, 
the United States contended, no 
Moroccan laws or regulations could 
be applied to its nationals without 
its prior consent. 

The French Government has now 
asked the Court to declare that the 
United States was not within its 
right in making such a claim. The 
application states that American na- 
tionals were not entitled to enjoy 
preferential treatment and should be 
subject to laws and regulations in 
force within the Shereefian Empire 
in particular as regards imports not 
involving the allocation on non- 
French currency. 

The French application, which in- 
volved the declarations by the French 
and United States Governments ac- 
cepting the Court’s compulsory 
jurisdiction, was made known by the 
Registry by cable to Washington on 
October 28. 


Mecca Pilgrimage 
- Free of Epidemics 


As a result of international medi- 
cal and sanitary measures promoted 
by the World Health Organization, 
the Mecca Pilgrimage of 1950 was 
declared free from epidemic dis- 
eases and thus cleared of a tradi- 
tional danger among the pilgrims. 

The Public Health Department of 
Saudi Arabia cabled wuHo that of the 
500,000 travelers to Mecca, fewer 
that 120 had died. These deaths 
were caused by sunstroke, general 
debility, or old age. No case of epi- 
demic disease was ascertained. 
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Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania 


Condemned by General Assembly 


The General Assembly noted with anxiety the continua- 
tion of charges against Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania 
concerning violations of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms and asked all member states to submit evidence. 


HE General Assembly has con- 
demned Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Romania for wilful refusal to fulfil 
their treaty obligations and has 
stated its opinion that these Govern- 
ments are aware of breaches of the 
treaty provisions which oligate them 
to secure the enjoyment of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 
The Assembly, on November 3, 
adopted by a vote of 40 for and 5 
against, with 12 abstentions, a resolu- 
tion originally proposed by Australia 
and recommended by its ad hoc 
Political Committee. The resolution 
also “noted with anxiety” the con- 
tinuance of serious accusations on 
these matters against Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Romania as well as that 
they “have made no satisfactory 
refutation of these accusations.” 

It invites Member states, ”in par- 
ticular those which are parties to 
the Treaties of Peace with Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania” to submit 
evidence in relation to this question 
to the Secretary-General for trans- 
mittal to the Members of the United 
Nations. 

During the two Assembly meet- 
ings devoted to consideration of the 
question, most speakers endorsed the 
resolution. Some, however, thought 
the resolution should not have been 
so moderate, while the Eastern dele- 
gations opposed even consideration 
of the question. 

Debate was opened by Sir Keith 
Officer of Australia, who said the 
Assembly was “solely concerned with 
the breach of peace treaties.” The 
peace treaties signed by Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania in 1946, he 
continued had some provisions in- 
serted regarding human rights. The 
treaties were generous and signed 
without protest. They also con- 
tained a provision regarding the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the event 
of disputes regarding these rights. 

“Grave charges” have since been 
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made against all three states of in- 
fringement of the provisions on hu- 
man rights. Certain signatories to 
the treaties, therefore, took steps to 
put into operation the provisions for 
dealing with such charges. Yet the 
states charged with the offences re- 
fused to carry them out. 

A great deal of time, energy, and 
ingenuity had been spent to show 
during the debate that to comply 
with the procedure would be an in- 
terference in the internal rights of 
the states and that the states con- 
cerned were models of religious tol- 
erance, education, social welfare, and 
so on. “If this is so,” Sir Keith 
continued, “why do the states not 
agree to accept the working of the 
provisions of the treaties and prove 
that there is no foundation to these 
charges?” Until they had proved 
that no such breaches had been com- 
mitted, they would stand before the 
United Nations as treaty breakers. 


United States Evidence 


The United States would submit 
detailed and concrete evidence to 
the Secretary-General in support of 
the charges of treaty violations, de- 
clared Benjamin V. Cohen. This 
evidence would make it clear beyond 
doubt that the three Governments, 
in contravention of specific treaty 
obligations, had systematically and 
flagrantly violated the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms of per- 
sons under their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Cohen regretted that no more 
effective course could be pursued to 
ensure the fulfilment of treaty obliga- 
tions to respect human rights than 
the proposed resolution which was a 
public censure of the three Govern- 
ments. The resolution was not di- 
rected against the freedom-living 
peoples of these countries but against 
governments imposed in clear viola- 
tion of the pledges made at Yalta. 


The resolution dealt with a matter 
of profound international concern— 
the breaking of specific treaty obliga- 
tions. These violations had been 
highlighted by the trial and -punish- 
ment of Cardinal Mindszenty in 
Hungary and the Protestant clergy- 
men in Bulgaria, which disclosed an 
intent to stifle the expression of any 
independent thought or opinion. 
This pattern of conduct seemed to 
indicate that the Governments of 
these countries, which had acquired 
power under the Soviet occupation, 
were determined to hold their power 
irrespective of the wishes of the 
people and to terrorize all those not 
subservient to Cominform dictates. 

The proposed resolution, Mr. 
Cohen continued, dealt with the 
situation created by the wrongful 
and illegal refusal of the three Gov- 
ernments to co-operate in thte settle- 
ment of the disputes regarding the 
observance of human rights in ac- 
cordance with the treaty procedures. 
Had there been any real indication 
of a change of heart, Mr. Cohen 
declared, there might be little need 
for the United Nations to review the 
acts of the past. But a deliberate 
and cynical disregard for human 
rights continued to mark the course 
of these totalitarian regimes ever 
since they had seized power. Never- 
theless, the United States was still 
ready to co-operate with Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania to carry out 
the agreed treaty provisions for the 
settlement of disputes so that there 
might be an objective inquiry into 
the facts and an impartial examina- 
tion and determination of the valid- 
ity of the charges. 


Opposition to Resolution 


Every element of the resolution— 
as well as the resolution as a whole 
—gave grounds for its rejection, said 
Jan Drohojowski of Poland. 

“It is based on facts which are not 
substantiated and the conclusions 
have nothing in common with real 
and substantiated facts,” he said, 
noting that while five delegations 
had opposed the draft resolution, 
thirteen, by abstaining, made plain 
their serious misgivings in spite of 
obvious pressure. In other words, 
eighteen delegations did not approve 
of the substance and the wording 
of the resolution. 

The real motive behind the resolu- 
tion was to obtain another go-ahead 
signal for the interventionist cam- 
paign of the United States. In pur- 
suing this aim, he said the United 
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States and its friends had forgotten 
to remind the Assembly that every 
country had its security laws. It 
was therefore cynical to question 
the right of the peoples of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania to enact 
such laws as they deemed proper for 
the preservation of governments of 
their choice. It was even more cyn- 
ical to criticize the courts which the 
people of these countries had estab- 
lished in accordance with their laws. 

The resolution was unacceptable, 
Mr. Drohojowski concluded, because 
it was not a compromise but the 
diktat of a coerced majority. The 
resolution aimed at the continuation 
of the campaign of slander through 
the intermediary of the Secretary- 
General. 


Innocent Sufferers 


Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zea- 
land, said he wished something more 
directly could be done to assist the 
innocents who had suffered and 
were still suffering. Action seemed 
beyond the power of the General 
Assembly, but it was the duty of 
the United Nations to express in the 
firmest possible words its detestation 
of what had taken place. 

Marcel Plaisant, of France, em- 
phasized the attachment of his coun- 
try to the strict fulfilment of con- 
tractural obligations, as well as its 
respect for the safeguards of human 
rights, which were an intimate part 
of the French national tradition and 
which had been proclaimed as in- 
ternational ideals. 

Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania 
—countries which desire to be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations on a 
footing of equality—had not re- 
sponded to the appeal to reply to 
the accusations made against them. 
Moreover, the International Court of 
Justice in an advisory opinion had 
recognized that a dispute capable of 
being submitted to the arbitral or- 
gans set up by the treaties existed. 
While the Court confirmed the obli- 
gations of the countries, they tried 
to escape the organs of arbitration. 
While the victims suffered, the de- 
fendants escaped judges and courts. 

He declared that, after the pro- 
nouncement of the highest interna- 
tional judicial authority, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania were obli- 
gated to accept the arbitration pro- 
cedures laid down by the treaties. 
They had not done so and this was 
a serious violation of contractual 
obligation. 

Two speakers regretted the weak- 
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ness of the resolution submitted to 
the Assembly. Francisco Ichaso, of 
Cuba, commented that it was strange 
that the Assembly had shown such 
extreme prudence. The Cuban dele- 
gation could not accept the argument 
that human rights were part and par- 
cel of state sovereignty. Eduardo 
Anze Matienzo, of Bolivia, declared 
that the reported violations had 
given rise to collective action in the 
moral field and reminded the As- 
sembly that a Bolivian amendment 
had been submitted calling for a 
statement to the effect that wherever 
human rights were violated the Unit- 
ed Nations should feel itself affected. 


Opposition of U.S.S.R. 


G. N. Zarubin of the U.S.S.R. 
reiterated the opposition of his dele- 
gation to the resolution. He em- 
phasized that the Charter categori- 
cally prohibited the United Nations 
from intervening in the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state, and did 
not confer on the United Nations or 
any of its organs the right to take up 
matters arising as a result of the 
Second World War. Furthermore, 
the Charter did not extend to the 
United Nations any right to consider 


questions connected with the con- 
struction, interpretation, or applica- 
tion of the peace treaties. There- 
fore, questions of this sort were not 
within the competence of the United 
Nations. 

After the overthrow of the mon- 
archo-fascist regimes in Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania, broad 
“foundations for © democratic re- 
forms” were laid in these countries. 
The constitutions provided for free- 
dom of the press, freedom of associa- 
tion, freedom and secrecy of corre- 
spondence, freedom of organization, 
and so on. Against this background 
the attempts of the enemies of the 
people’s democracies to charge them 
with violations of human rights 
seemed inconsistent and unfounded. 

On the basis of the peace treaties, 
signed with Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Romania, Mr. Zarubin continued, 
“there is a dispute between the Unit- 
ed States of America and the United 
Kingdom on one hand and the Soviet 
Union on the other, since the Soviet 
Union does not support the incon- 
sistent charges which were made by 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, charges which run counter to 
the provisions of the peace treaties 
and the Charter. . . . Under these 
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Treaties of Peace with Bulgaria, Hungary 


The General Assembly. 

Considering that one of the purposes of 
the United Nations is to achieve interna- 
tional co-operation in promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or re- 
ligion. 

Having regard to its resolutions 272 (III) 
and 294 (IV) concerning the question of 
the observance in Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Romania of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, and to its decision in the latter 
resolution to submit certain questions to the 
International Court of Justice for an ad- 
visory opinion. 

1. Takes note of the advisory opinion 
delivered by the International Court of Jus- 
tice on March 30, 1950, and July 18, 1950, 
to the effect that: 

(a) The diplomatic exchanges between 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania on the one 
hand, and certain Allied and Associated 
Powers signatories to the Treaties of Peace 
on the other, concerning the implementa- 
tlion of article 2 of the Treaties with Bul- 
aria and Hungary and article 3 of the 
reaty with Romania, disclose disputes sub- 
ject to the provisions for the settlement of 
disputes contained in article 36 of the Treaty 
of Peace with Bulgaria, article 40 of the 
Treaty of Peace with Hungary, and article 
38 of the Treaty of Peace with Romania; 

(b) The Governments of Bulgaria, Hung- 
ary and Romania are obligated to carry out 
the provisions of those articles of the 
Treaties of Peace which relate to the set- 
tlement of disputes, including the provisions 
for the appointment of representatives to 
the treaty commissions; 

(c) If one party fails to appoint a repre- 
sentative to a treaty commission under the 


and Romania where that party is obligated 
to appoint a representative to the treaty 
commission, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations is not authorized to appoint 
the third member of the commission upon 
the request of the other pay to a dispute; 

2. Condemns the wilful refusal of the 
Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and Ro- 
mania to fulfil their obligation under the 
provisions of the Treaties of Peace to ap- 
point resentatives to the treaty commis- 
sions, which obligation has been confirmed 
by the International Court of Justice; 

3. Is of the opinion that the conduct of 
the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Romania in this matter is such as to indi- 
cate that they are aware of breaches being 
committed of those articles of the Treaties 
of Peace under which they are une to 
secure the enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in their countries; 
and that they are callously indifferent to 
the sentiments of the oa community; 

4. Notes with anxiety the continuance of 
serious accusations on these matters against 
the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Romania, and that the three Governments 
have made no satisfactory refutation of 
these accusations; 

5. Invites Members of the United Na- 
tions, and in rticular those which are 
parties to the Treaties of Peace with Bul- 

aria, Hungary and Romania, to submit to 
 Secretary-General all evidence which 
they now hold or which may become avail- 
~- in future in relation to this question; 
ani 

6. Likewise invites the Secretary-General 
to notify the States Members of the United 
Nations of any information he may re- 
ceive in connection with this question. 
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conditions, the Governments of Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Romania have 
no obligation to appoint their repre- 
sentatives to the arbitration commis- 
sions, because, without the participa- 
tion of the Soviet Union, such com- 
missions cannot be set up.” 

The provision that Member states 
were obliged to submit to the Sec- 
retary-General evidence which they 
possessed now or which would be- 
come available in the future in rela- 
tion to this question were nothing 
but “an attempt to use the United 
Nations for the carrying on of the 
slanderous campaign against the 
countries of the people’s democracy.” 

Sir Frank Soskice, of the United 
Kingdom, declared that the resolu- 
tion had the whole-hearted support 
of his delegation, while Dr. Eduard 
Goldstuecker, of Czechoslovakia, 


emphasized the opposition of his 
delegation. Muharrem Nuri Birgi, 
of Turkey, approved the moral judg- 
ment of the resolution and reiterated 
the concern of the Turkish Govern- 
ment in the fate of the 900,000 
persons of Turkish origin living in 
Bulgarian territory. 


The Vote 


At this point Alexis Kyrou, of 
Greece, submitted a motion for clos- 
ure of the debate, which was adopted 
by 32 votes to 10, with 9 abstentions. 

The resolution on the observance 
of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Romania was then adopted by a vote 
of 40 in favor and 5 against, with 
12 abstentions. (See box for full 
text.) 


AN UNUSUAL VIEW from the East River Drive of the construction now taking place on the 
Permanent Headquarters of the United Nations. 
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Arab League 
Will Attend 


Assembly Sessions 


PERMANENT invitation is to 

be extended to the Secretary- 
General of the Arab League to attend 
sessions of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly as an observer. Reach- 
ing this decision at its plenary meet- 
ing on November 1 the General As- 
sembly, by 49 votes in favor, | 
against, with 5 abstentions, endorsed 
the report of its Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee on this question without com- 
ment. The Committee’s report, sub- 
mitted by its rapporteur, A. Kural, 
of Turkey, stated briefly that such 
an invitation, “being an act of court- 
esy,” could not be construed as estab- 
lishing a precedent which might be 
binding on the Assembly. 


During Committee debate on this 
question, which stemmed from a 
Syrian motion (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. IX, no. 9), only Israel opposed 
the proposal. 


“Arab World” 


Subsequently at the Assembly 
meeting on November 3, President 
Entezam announced that Abdel Rah- 
man Azzam Pasha, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Arab League, was now 
present before the Assembly and 
wished to thank it for its decision. In 
a short statement, Azzam Pasha said 
that the Arab League at present had 
seven members, six of whom were 
also Member states of the United 
Nations. Representing fifty million 
people in the Arab world, which 
ranged from the Atlantic to the In- 
dian Ocean, the League was not im- 
bued with any racial or religious 
prejudices. It would continue to 
work toward peace and co-operation 
with all who sought such co-opera- 
tion honestly and peacefully. 


Renewing the League’s assurance 
of co-operation with the United Na- 
tions, Azzam Pasha said it would 
welcome visits from United Nations 
bodies or from United Nations of- 
ficials in Cairo—headquarters of the 
League. 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY in Mexico City was celebrated by a large parade. The girl in the 
foreground is carrying the United Nations flag. 


More United Nations Day 
Messages by Governments 


Australia 


THis year the celebration of United 
Nations Day has special significance. 
United Nations forces are at present 
taking the final steps in repelling the 
aggressor in Korea and in restoring 
peace to that country. A clear breach 
of the peace has been resolutely met 
and the principles of the Charter are 
being effectively put into practice. Dur- 
ing the past five years the history of 
the United Nations is a record of some 
disappointments but also of achieve- 
ment. The year 1950 may well come 
to be regarded in the future as a turn- 
ing point. At this moment the prestige 
of the United Nations stands high. It 
should be our constant endeavor to 
maintain and increase that prestige in 
the future not only, of course, in the 
field of international peace and security 
but also in the economic and social 
fields. In this way the foundations of 
peace may in fact be truly and firmly 
laid. 

R. G. MENZIES, 

Prime Minister 


Costa Rica 


NTERPRETING the sentiments of 
the Government and people of 
Costa Rica on the occasion of United 
Nations Day, I wish to send to the 
organization, through its esteemed Sec- 
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retary-General, the expression of my 
support and my sincere.wishes that the 
action undertaken to maintain world 
peace in conformity with democratic 
principles which actuate us all may 
have satisfactory results. 


OTILIO ULATE, 
President 


Guatemala 


N commemoration of the fifth anni- 

versary of the entry into force of 
the San Francisco Charter, I have the 
honor to transmit to the United Nations 
through you the sincere congratulations 
of the Government and people of 
Guatemala. I take this opportunity to 
express my sincere faith in the noble 
principles and purposes of the organi- 
zation to ensure universal peace based 
on peaceful good neighborliness, the 
rule of justice, and the enhanced 
dignity of man by the recognition and 
protection of human rights and free- 
doms. I express my sincere hope that 
the work of the United Nations may 
fully fulfil the ardent hopes which man- 
kind has placed in the organization. 


JUAN JOSE AREVALO, 
President 


Honduras 


oN’ this United Nations Day, fitth 
anniversary of the world organiza- 
tion, I am happy to inform Your Ex- 
cellency that my country maintains its 
faith in the principles, aims and pur- 
poses that continue to inspire the 
United Nations. I send its most fer- 
vent wishes for the success of its activ- 
ities which are directed toward the 
attainment of universal peace and true 
harmony and brotherhood among na- 
tions. I send you, Your Excellency, the 
expression of my highest esteem. 


JUAN MANUEL GALVES, 
President 


New Zealand 


N the occasion of the fifth anni- 

versary of the entry into force of 
the United Nations Charter, I wish to 
assure you of the continued faith of 
the people of New Zealand in and their 
support for the United Nations as a 
potent force for the preservation of 
world peace, the protection of the rights 
of men and nations, and the economic 
and social advancement of mankind. It 
is our earnest hope that all nations will 
co-operate to achieve the principles and 
purposes of the Charter so that we may 
progress together along the road of in- 
ternational harmony and goodwill. 


S. G. HOLLAND, 
Prime Minister 


Uruguay 


ON United Nations Day, in com- 
memorating the fifth anniversary 
of the greatest international institution, 
I interpret faithfully the feeling of the 
Uruguayan people and Government in 
stating to Your Excellency that the 
world needs the existence and the tri- 
umph of the United Nations organiza- 
tion, the power of its justice, and the 
ability to impose that justice. In this 
way it can symbolize the supreme ideal 
of the peaceful co-existence of all peo- 
ples, achieve the ends of the Charter 


‘of the United Nations, and maintain 


international peace and security. 


LUIS BATLLE BERRES, 
President 
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Clarification of Majority 
In Voting on Amendments 


HE Charter provides that deci- 

sions of the General Assembly 
on important questions are to be 
made by a two-thirds majority of 
the Members present and voting. But 
neither the Charter nor the As- 
sembly’s rules of procedure stipulate 
what majority is required for amend- 
ments on such proposals or when 
parts of the proposals are voted on 
separately. 


Last year, the Assembly’s Special 
Committee on Methods and Pro- 
cedures recommended that this prob- 
lem be examined by the Assembly 
with particular care and a final de- 
cision reached on the basis of a 
thorough legal analysis. This an- 
alysis the Assembly asked the Secre- 
tary-General to make. 


In a twelve-page report to the 
present session, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral stated that the question was not 
discussed at the San Francisco Con- 
ference or examined by the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the United Na- 
tions, its Executive Committee, or 
the various committees of the As- 
sembly responsible for drafting the 
rules of procedure. 

The question did arise, however, 
at some of the plenary meetings of 
the Assembly in connection with 
specific draft resolutions. In these 
cases, a two-thirds majority was al- 
ways required for voting on parts. 
On the other hand, the practice of 
adopting amendments to important 
proposals by a simple majority 
seemed to be established, although 
some of the precedents in this re- 
spect were not conclusive. 

The Secretary-General’s conclu- 
sions were that a two-thirds majority 
should be required for both amend- 
ments and part-voting. He therc- 
fore submitted a new draft rule to 
this effect. 


In Sixth Committee 


This matter was taken up in the 
Sixth (Legal) Committee at two 
meetings on September 27, when the 
report was explained by Dr. Ivan 
Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of the Legal Department. 

The Secretary-General’s analysis 
was commended and his conclusions 
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endorsed by the representatives of 
Thailand, France, Belgium, India, 
Dominican Republic, Australia, 
United Kingdom, Brazil, Cuba, Ar- 
gentina, United States, Burma, Syria, 
Philippines, and Haiti. A Belgian 
proposal to give effect to the Secre- 
tary-General’s suggestion for a new 
rule of procedure likewise was sup- 
ported, except that, on an amend- 
ment by the Philippines, it was pre- 
ferred that the new rule should fol- 
low rule 84 rather than 85. 


Opposition 


Only the representative of Yugo- 
slavia, Milan Bartos, spoke in opposi- 
tion to the Belgian draft resolution. 
He argued that, in constitutional law, 
a qualified majority was required 
only for final decisions taken by a 
legislative body, whereas all other 


decisions of the same body were 
taken by a simple majority. More- 
over, for four years, he said, the 
United Nations had adhered to parli- 
amentary procedure. Further, on 
practical grounds, Mr. Bartos urged 
that procedure must retain that flexi- 
bility which would offer the greatest 
opportunities for concilitating various 
views. Acceptance of the Belgian 
proposal, he submitted, would make 
it even more difficult for the As- 
sembly to take a decision. 

By a vote of 45—0, with 3 absten- 
tions, the Belgian proposal, as 
amended by the Philippines and with 
slight drafting changes, was recom- 
mended to the Assembly. 

On November 1, by a vote of 
57-0, with 1 abstention, the Assem- 
bly itself adopted new rule 84(a) as 
follows and decided that it would 
enter into force immediately: 

“Decisions of the General Assem- 
bly on amendments to proposals re- 
lating to important questions, and on 
parts of such proposals put to the 
vote separately, shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the Members 
present and voting.” 


Loan to Help Finance Development in Turkey 


The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development has 
made a loan of $9,000,000 to the 
Industrial Development Bank of 
Turkey. Guaranteed by the Re- 
public of Turkey, it will be used to 
finance the cost of imports for in- 
dustrial development projects under- 
taken by private enterprises in 
Turkey. 

The loan is for a term of fifteen 
years and carries an interest rate 
of 2% per cent, plus commission 
at the rate of 1 per cent which, in 
accordance with the articles of 
agreement of the International Bank, 
is allocated to the International 
Bank’s special reserve fund. Amor- 
tization payments will begin in 1957, 
and are calculated to retire the loan 
by maturity. 

As in other countries at a com- 
parable stage of economic develop- 
ment, the Bank pointed out, there 
are sound and worthwhile private 
industrial projects that could be un- 
dertaken in Turkey if local capital, 
foreign exchange, and technical and 
managerial experience could be mo- 
bilized to carry them out. The In- 
dustrial Development Bank of Tur- 
key was established on June 2, 1950, 


with an authorized capital of 12,- 
500,000 Turkish lira (about $4,- 
500,000). This capital was sub- 
scribed by a group of eighteen pri- 
vate institutions, including thirteen 
banks, both Turkish and foreign, 
and industrial enterprises. The 
shares will be placed among a much 
larger number of shareholders. 

The Central Bank of Turkey has 
agreed to lend the Development Bank 
an additional 12,500,000 Turkish 
lira, as required. The 25,000,000 
Turkish lira so acquired through 
equity and loans are expected to 
meet the local currency needs. The 
loan from the International Bank, 
in an amount equal to the local cur- 
rency resources available, is intended 
to supply the foreign exchange re- 
quirements of the projects which the 
new bank will finance in its initial 
stages. Thereafter, its foreign ex- 
change resources will be supple- 
mented by the Government. 

This is the third loan which the 
International Bank has made this 
year for development in Turkey. 
In July, one of $12,500,000 was for 
port development, and a second, of 
$3,900,000, for the provision of 
grain storage facilities. 
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Measures Taken to Obtain 
Reparation for Injuries 


General Assembly takes note of Secretary-General’s 
report regarding United Nations agents in Palestine 


EASURES taken by the Secre- 

tary-General to obtain repara- 
tion for injuries incurred in the serv- 
ice of the United Nations were de- 
tailed by the Assistant Secretary- 
General of the Legal Department, 
Dr. Ivan Kerno, to the Assembly’s 
Sixth (Legal) Committee on Septem- 
ber 27. 


At its last session, the Assembly 
authorized the Secretary-General to 
present an international claim against 
the government of a state—Member 
or non-Member of the United Na- 
tions—alleged to be responsible in 
the event of an agent of the United 
Nations suffering injury in the 
performance of his duties. He 
was empowered also to submit to 
arbitration such claims as could not 
be settled by negotiation. 

In order to reconcile action by 
the United Nations with the rights, 
if any, of the state of which the 
victim is a national, the Secretary- 
General was authorized to negotiate 
with the government concerned. 


Procedure Adopted 


In assessing the claims, the Secre- 
tary-General, Dr. Kerno reported, 
was guided by these principles: the 
reparations requested should be rea- 
sonably adequate to compensate the 
organization and the victim or the 
persons entitled through him; the 
state involved should be given ap- 
propriate assurances that it would 
not be subjected to multiple claims 
by the United Nations, the victim, 
and the state of the victim’s nation- 
ality for the same damages; the Sec- 
retary-General would not advance 
any claim for exemplary damages. 


Agents in Palestine 


On the basis of information avail- 
able to the United Nations, the fol- 
lowing cases of injuries or death of 
United Nations agents in Palestine 
were first considered by the Secre- 
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tary-General, and it was prelimi- 
narily determined that they might in- 
volve the responsibility of states: 


The death of THomas C. Wasson, 
United States Consul-General in 
Jerusalem and a member of the 
United Nations Truce Commission, 
who was shot by a sniper on May 
23, 1948, in Jerusalem. 


The death of COMMANDANT RENE 
DE LABARRIERE and the wounding of 
COMMANDANT ETIENNE DE CANCHY, 
United Nations observers from 
France, who were victims of an 
explosion on July 6, 1948, in the 
Nazareth region. 


The death of OLE HELGE BAKKE, 
a member of the United Nations 
Secretariat, who was shot by a 
soldier of the Arab Legion near Jeru- 
salem on July 13, 1948. 


The death of LrEUTENANT-COLO- 
NEL JOSEPH QUERU and CAPTAIN 
PIERRE JEANNEL, United Nations ob- 
servers from France, who were killed 
at the Gaza airfield on August 28, 
1948, by troops under Egyptian com- 
mand. 

The death of CounT FoLkKE BER- 
NADOTTE, United Nations Mediator 
in Palestine, and CoLONEL ANDRE 
SEROT, United Nations observer from 
France, who were killed by irregu- 
lar forces in territory under Israeli 
control in Jerusalem on September 
17, 1948. 


Governments Advised 


In December 1949, the Secretary- 
General advised the countries of 
which the victims were nationals— 
France, Norway, Sweden, and the 
United States—that he contemplated 
bringing international claims against 
the responsible states for the damage 
caused to the United Nations in con- 
nection with the death of or injury 
to its agents. He stated that he was 
also prepared to claim reparation for 
the damage caused to the victims or 
to persons entitled through them, 


and asked the Governments whether 
they had any objection to the 
presentation by the United Nations 
of such a claim and, if not, whether 
they wished to join in the submis- 
sion of the claim. 


Claim for Mediator’s Death 


After receiving appropriate assur- 
ances from the Swedish Govern- 
ment, the Secretary-General, on 
April 21, 1950, asked Israel for a 
formal apology to the United Na- 
tions for the murder of Count Ber- 
nadotte in territory under the con- 
trol of the Israeli Government, the 
continuation and intensification of 
the Government’s efforts to ap- 
prehend and bring to justice the 
perpetrators of the crime, and the 
payment to the United Nations of 
$54,628 as reparation for the mone- 
tary damage borne by the United 
Nations. Since Countess Bernadotte 
had decided not to present a claim 
for pecuniary redress, the monetary 
reparation demanded was limited to 
the pecuniary damage suffered by 
the United Nations. 

On June 14, the Government of 
Israel replied with a remittance of 
the amount claimed, an expression 
of regret, and a report on the steps 
taken to apprehend the guilty. The 
Secretary-General replied accepting 
this as substantial compliance with 
the claim. (See the BULLETIN, vol. 
IX, no. 2.) 


French Military Observers 


With respect to the United Na- 
tions military observers from France, 
the French Government advised the 
Secretary-General that it had no 
objection to the presentation of 
claims by the United Nations for 
damage caused to the victims or per- 
sons entitled through them. 


Thereupon the Secretary-General 
called for information to be sub- 
mitted by the claimants, on the basis 
of which he would determine the 
amount to be demanded. In accord- 
ance with the generally accepted 
principle, the indemnity claimed 
would be equal to the financial con- 
tribution which the dependents 
would have received from the de- 
ceased during a normal life ex- 
pectancy. Compensation of $25,000 
each already paid by the United Na- 
tions would be withheld from the 
recoveries. 


Finally, in order to avoid the pos- 
sibility of multiple claims against the 
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responsible governments, the Secre- 
tary-General requested assurance 
from the French Government that 
it had no intention of presenting 
similar claims. 

On receipt of requests from the 
claimants and of the assurance from 
the French Government, the Secre- 
tary-General will initiate negotia- 
tions with the governments held re- 
sponsible. Should the dependents 
decide not to request the United Na- 
tions to present claims on their be- 
half, the Secretary-General will limit 
the demand to damage caused to the 
United Nations. 


Norwegian National 


In the case of Mr. Bakke, the Nor- 
wegian Government stated that it 
had no objection to the presentation 
of a claim on behalf of the victim’s 
dependents and that the Government 
did not intend to make a separate 
claim. 


Further action will be taken by 
the Secretary-General as soon as ap- 
propriate information and assurances 
are received from the governments 
of nationality of Mr. Bakke’s de- 
pendents. 


American Consul-General 


On February 23, 1950, the United 
States Government advised the Sec- 
retary-General that it was not possi- 
ble, in the light of the information 
available, to fix responsibility for the 
death of Mr. Wasson. 


On the basis of the reports sub- 
mitted to the Secretary-General by 
the United States and the informa- 
tion available to the United Nations, 
the Secretary-General decided that, 
unless new evidence were obtained, 
there were not sufficient elements to 
enable him to bring an international 
claim against a government. Ac- 
cordingly, the Secretary-General 
does not intend at present to take 
any further action in the death of 
Mr. Wasson, 


In the discussions in the Sixth 
Committee, Charles Chaumont stat- 
ed that France was fully satisfied 
with the measures taken by the Sec- 
retary-General with regard to the 
French military observers in Pales- 
tine. The legal principles on which 
those measures rested had been set 
out in an advisory opinion given last 
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Committee Rejects Proposal 


On Slavery Investigation 


PERUVIAN proposal to set up 

a special twelve-member com- 
mission to investigate slavery in place 
of the Ad Hoc Committee now 
studying the problem was rejected 
by the Third Committee on October 
3. The draft resolution stated that 
the importance of the problem made 
it “necessary to broaden the mem- 
bership of the investigating body by 
granting representation in it to as 
many states as possible.” 

This proposal was opposed in the 
debate by Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
New Zealand, South Africa, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. They argued that it would be 
unwise to abolish the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee before it had completed its 
work. The Committee was due to 
report next summer on the basis of 
answers to a questionnaire it had 
sent out. If, however, its report was 
inadequate, alternative and supple- 
mentary procedures could be fol- 
lowed. The report might be critical 
of certain countries, but the time to 
decide whether these criticisms were 
justified or not was when the report 
had been published, not before. 
Further, the South African repre- 
sentative thought that the proposal 
would involve additional expendi- 
ture. 

In Bolivia’s view, an expert com- 
mittee would be more suitable to in- 
vestigate such a delicate matter than 
a commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of states, some of which 
might fear a full investigation. The 
Bolivian Government did, however, 


year by the International Court of 
Justice (see the BULLETIN, vol. VI, 
no. 9) and had been consistently 
supported by the French delega- 
tion. 

On the motion of Dr. Eduardo 
Jimenez de Arechaga, of Uruguay, 
the Committee decided by a vote of 
48—0, with 3 abstentions, to recom- 
mend that the General Assembly 
take note of the report of the Sec- 
retary-General. 

This the Assembly did unanimous- 
ly on November 1 by a vote of 48 in 
favor. 


have some misgivings about one 
aspect of the Ad Hoc Committee’s 
work, The Committee had heard al- 
legations made by a non-govern- 
mental organization that Bolivia was 
tolerating practices analagous to 
slavery. This organization had not 
adduced any proof and had failed to 
accept an invitation to send a repre- 
sentative to Bolivia to investigate. 


On the other side, Colombia and 
Peru argued that the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee’s questionnaire apparently dis- 
criminated against Latin American 
countries. It had concentrated first 
on these countries and had not tried 
to investigate conditions in colonies 
in Africa and Asia. 


Experts Criticized 


Since there was no slavery in Latin 
America, maintained the Peruvian 
representative, Teodosio Cabada, it 
would not be worthwhile to wait for 
the Ad Hoc Committee’s report. The 
experts on this Committee, he said, 
had failed to show a thorough grasp 
of the problem. In turning for in- 
formation to non-governmental or- 
ganizations and private persons as 
well as to governments, they had 
shown that they were not experts. 
Their investigations, moreover, were 
not being made on an objective basis. 
If there were any practices analagous 
to slavery in Latin American coun- 
tries, these could be handled by local 
police forces. 


The Colombian representative, in 
addition, stressed the need for dis- 
tinguishing between traditional forms 
of slavery, characterized by the 
ownership of one human being by 
another, and the position of workers 
in mines in certain Latin American 
countries, which, though below the 
social standards of more advanced 
countries, could not be described as 
slavery in the true sense of the word. 
Another point made by Colombia 
and Peru was that the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee had not yet done any sub- 
stantial work. 


The proposal for a new Commis- 
sion was rejected on a roll-call vote 
by 21 votes to 17, with 16 absten- 
tions. 
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Importance of Questions 
Before Fifth Committee 


S the Assembly’s Fifth (Ad- 

ministrative and Budgetary) 
Committee got down to work on 
October 2, the Chairman, the Ma- 
harajah of Nawanagar, emphasized 
that while the questions referred to 
it were unspectacular, their success- 
ful solution was nevertheless vital to 
the smooth functioning of the United 
Nations. 

The Committee’s main task, ex- 
amining the budget estimates, was 
particularly difficult and complex 
this year because of the need to re- 
solve a number of questions impor- 
tant to the welfare of the staff and 
the structure of the Secretariat. The 
Committee would be assisted by the 
careful study already made by the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions. 


The Fifth Committee, the Chair- 
man said, must also consider perma- 
nent financial and staff regulations 
to replace the provisional rules and 
regulations which had governed the 
work of the organization during the 
first five years. Another important 
question was the scale of assessments 
for the apportionment of the ex- 
penses for 1951. Lastly, there were 
questions such as the expenses of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board, 
the organization of a United Nations 
postal administration, and the United 
Nations telecommunications system, 
for which a final solution had to be 
found, 


The Committee, concluded the 
Chairman, should give more careful 
consideration than ever to the finan- 
cial implications of the decisions con- 
templated by the other Main Com- 
mittees of the Assembly. 


Elections 


After the election, by acclamation, 
of Aleksander Krajewski, of Poland, 
as Vice-Chairman, and B. G. Fourie, 
of the Union of South Africa, as 
Rapporteur, the Chairman introduced 
Byron Price, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Administrative and 
Financial Services, and Thanassis 
Aghnides, Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. The Chairman 
proposed, in conformity with the 
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procedure followed in previous years, 
that the Advisory Committee Chair- 
man be invited to attend the meet- 
ings in order that members might 
question him, and this was so de- 
cided. 


For the Philippines, Justiniano 
Montano recalled that the multiplica- 
tion of United Nations activities, and 
the consequent increasing financial 
burden on Member states, had often 
caused criticism. Nevertheless, he 
said, it was an inescapable fact that 
the United Nations was a growing 
organization, and that its growth 
was a direct consequence of the in- 
ternational situation and the needs 
of the peoples of the world. In those 
circumstances, no rigid ceiling could 
be established for the organization’s 
expenditure. Therefore, he argued, 
while the need for economy must be 
accepted, that principle should not 
be applied too strictly in all cases, 
lest the United Nations be prevented 
from taking action in moments of 
crisis. 


Question of Adequate Discussion 


The Philippine delegation hoped 
that the Fifth Committee would not 
again commit the error of deciding 
important questions after insufficient 
discussion. That had been done, Mr. 
Montano said, during the fourth 
session in connection with the report 
of the Committee of Experts on Sal- 
ary, Allowance, and Leave Systems. 
At that time, it was necessary to post- 
pone discussion, and, in the mean- 
time, the Secretary-General was 
authorized to implement certain 
recommendations contained in the 
report. Despite the well-deserved 
confidence in the Secretary-General, 
however, such a procedure should 
not be followed except in an emer- 
gency. 


Mr. Montano proposed that the 
scale of assessments be studied first, 
then the budget estimates, followed 
by the financial reports and accounts 
and the reports of the Board of Audi- 
tors. On the request, however, of the 
Chairman, who felt that the Com- 
mittee should study past events be- 
fore attempting to lay down pro- 


visions for the future, he did not 
press this proposal, and the Commit- 
tee immediately took up the financial 
reports. 


Financial Reports 


In the first group considered were 
the financial report and accounts of 
the United Nations for the year 
ended December 31, 1949, and the 
report of the Board of Auditors; the 
second report of 1950 of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions; and a note 
by the Secretary-General on the re- 
port of the Board of Auditors. 


During brief discussion, Mr. Price 
and Watson Sellar, of Canada, 
Chairman of the Board of Auditors, 
answered questions, and the Com- 
mittee unanimously recommended 
that the Assembly accept the finan- 
cial report and accounts and the 
certificate of the Board, and that it 
concur in the observations of the 
Advisory Committee with respect to 
the report of the Board. 


Next taken up were the financial 
report and accounts of the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund for the financial 
year ended December 31, 1949, and 
the reports of the Board of Auditors 
and the Advisory Committee, on 
which Mr. Aghnides and Eric J. R. 
Heyward, of UNICEF, gave explana- 
tions. The Fifth Committee recom- 
mended that the Assembly accept the 
reports and take note of the com- 
ments of the Advisory Committee 
on the report of the Board of 
Auditors. 

Similar action was recommended 
in connection with the reports and 
accounts on United Nations Relief 
for Palestine Refugees for the period 
from December 1, 1948, to April 
30, 1950—the date of the replace- 
ment of this operation by the present 
relief and works agency; also in con- 
nection with the annual report of the 
United Nations Staff Pension Com- 
mittee, acting as the Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Board, on the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Fund. On the 
latter report, Mr. Price and R. T. 
Cristobal, Chairman of the Staff 
Pension Committee, gave explana- 
tions. 


All these recommendations by the 
Fifth Committee were endorsed by 
the Assembly on November 3 — 
the first by a vote of 58-0, with 1 
abstention, and the other three 
unanimously. 


U. N. B.—November 15, 1950 
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OCTOBER 24—NOVEMBER 7 


General Assembly 


296TH e-a. 31 

Plans for Korean relief: time-limit for aan 
sion of ECOSOC report extended to Nov. 10; 
ceeet to be referred to Joint Second & Third 
ttee 

Appointment of Secty-Gen.: U.S.S.R. prop. to 
adjourn debate rejected by vote of 5-45, with 
9 absts.; discussion begun. 
297TH MEETING—OCT. 31 
Appointment of Secty-Gen.: 
tinued. 

298TH MEETING—NOV. 1 
Appointment of Secty-Gen.: discussion con- 
cluded; Soviet draft resol. (A/1471) rejected, 
9-37, with 11 absts.; Iraqi draft resol. (to 
appoint cttee. to study and report) rejected, 
15-35, with 7 absts.; fifteen-power joint prop. 
(A/1464 and Add. 1), extending term of Trygve 
Lie for three years, adopted, 46-5, with 8 
absts. 

Majority for adoption of amends.: report of 
Sixth Cttee. adopted. 57-0, with 1 ‘abst. 

299TH MEETING—NOV. 1 

United action for peace: Soi begun on 
report of First Cttee. (A/1456). 

Reparation for injuries: report of Sixth Cttee. 
(A/1420) approved 48-0, with no absts. 
Perm. invitation to Arab League: report of 
ere Cttee. (A/1442) approved, 49-1, with 5 


abst 

300TH-301ST MEETINGS—NOV. 3 

United action for peace: discussion continued. 
302ND MEETING—NOV. 3 

United action for peace: general discussion 
concluded; draft resol. A recommended by 
First Cttee. (A/1456) adopted by vote of 52-5, 
with 2 absts.; draft resol. B, by vote of 52-0, 
with 6 absts.; draft resol. C, by vote of 57-0, 
with no absts.; U.S.S.R. draft resol. rejected, 
5-39, with 11 absts. 

Financial reports: draft sonsle. proposed by 
Fifth Cttee. (A/1446, 1447 and Corr. \ 1448) 
eos (in order) by votes of 58-0, 1 abst.; 


discussion con- 


Joint Staff pension fund: draft reso!. proposed 
by Fifth Cttee. (A/1449) adopted unanim. 
Human rights in aout Hungary, Romania: 
aeneral discussion 

303RD MEETING-NOV. "3 

Human rights in Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania: 
draft resol. recommended by ad hoc Political 
Cttee. (A/1437) adopted, 40-5, with 12 absts. 
304TH MEETING—NOV. 4 

Relations with Spain: draft resol. recom- 
meided by ad hoc Political Cttee, adopted by 
vote of 38-10, with 12 absts. 


First Committee 

374TH MEETING—OCT. 25 

Declaration on threat of new war: general 
debate continued. 

375TH-382ND MEETINGS— 

OCT. 27-2830, NOV. 3 

Declaration on threat of new war: general 
debate continued and conc'uded: U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (A/C.1/595) rejected in paraaraph by 
paragraph vote: Bolivian (A/C.1/596) oa 
Indian (A/C.1/598) draft resols. submitted, 
later amalaamated with joint France- Lebanon- 
Mexico-Netherlands-U.K.-U.S. draft resol. (A/ 
C.1/597, and Revs. 1-2); Chilean draft resol. 
(A/C.1/603) submitted; joint Byelorussian 
S.S.R.-Czechoslovakia-Poland-Ukrainian _$.S.R.- 
11.S.S.R. amends. to A/C.1/597 submitted. 
383RD MEETING—NOV. 3 

Declaration on threat of new war: joint draft 
resol. (A/C.1/597/Rev. 2) adopted, by vote of 
47-5, with 1 abst.; joint draft ‘amends. (A/C.1/ 
607) re‘ected in series of votes; Chilean prop. 
adopted. 43-0, with 8 absts. 

384TH-385TH MEETINGS—NOV. 4-6 

Duties of states in outbreak of hostilities: gen- 
eral debate begun; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/ 
C.1/608) submitted. 


ad hoc Political Committee 

21ST-23RD MEETINGS—OCT. 25-26 

Recognition of representation of Member 
state: general debate continued; Venezuelan 
draft amends. (A/AC.38/L.24) to U.K. draft 
resol. (A/AC.38/L.21) ——— 

24TH MEETING—OCT. 

Recognition of Aieeniadeiten sub-ctte. set up 
to consider item (Australia, Belgium, China, 


Cuba, Dominican Republic, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, India, Turkey, U.K., U.S., Uruguay, 
Venezuela). 

25TH-29TH MEETINGS—OCT. 27-31 

Relations with Spain: general debate; Nether- 
lands draft amend. (A/AC.38/L.26) to joint 
Bolivia-Costa Rica-Dominican Republic-El Salva- 
dor-Honduras-Nicaragua-Philippines-Peru draft 
resol. (A/AC.38/L.7) nent 

30TH MEETING—OCT. 

Relations with Spain: i i resol. adopted 
by vote of 37-10, with 12 absts. 

31ST-34TH MEETINGS—NOV. 1-2, 6 

Palestine: considerat‘on of report of Director of 
UNRWAPRNE (A/1451 and Corr. 1) and imple- 
mentation of G.A. resols. 194 (Ill) and 312 
(IV) begun. 

Second Committee 

128TH MEETING—OCT. 31 

Economic develop. of under-developed coun- 
tries: report of Sub-Cttee. 3 (A/C.2/L.46) sub- 
mitted and anges unanim; discussion on 
Polish draft resol. (A/C.2/L.36) with amends. 
and second Polish prop. (A/C.2/L.37) begun. 
129TH MEETING—OCT. 31 

Economic develop.: drafting ctte. set up to 
consider first Polish prop. and amends. 
130TH-131ST MEETINGS—NOV. 1 

Economic develop.: discussion of second Polish 
draft resol. and amends, continued 

132ND MEETING—NOV. 2 

Economic develop.: operative part of second 
Polish prop. (A/C.2/L.37/Rev. 1) rejected, 16- 
24, with 7 absts.; discussion of joint Chile- 
Cuba draft resol. (A/C.2/1.56) begun. 

133RD MEETING—NOV. 3 

Economic develop.: joint draft resol., amended 
by U.S., Poland, Uruguay, Peru, adopted by 
vote of 38-0, with 8 absts.; discussion of 
Cuban draft resol. (A/C.2/L.39) and Ukrainian 
S.S.R. amend. (A/C.2/L.53) begun. 


Third Committee 

292ND-294TH MEETINGS—OCT. 25-26 

Draft Covenant on Human Rights (A/1384, A/ 

C.3/534, 535, E/1681): discussion on desirabil- 

ity of including special articles on federal 

states. 

295TH-296TH MEETINGS—OCT. 27 

Draft Covenant: discussion on desirability of 

including special article on Trust and non-self- 
verning territories concluded. 

397TH. 299TH MEETINGS—OCT. 30-31 

Draft Covenant: discussion on inclusion of 

special economic, cultural, and social articles 

conclu 

300TH-301ST MEETINGS—NOV. 1 

Draft Covenant: debate on adecuacy of ar- 

ticles relating to implementation concluded. 

302ND MEETING—NOV. 2 

Draft Covenant: joint Philippines-Syria draft 

resol. (A/C.3/L.71/Rev. 1) with Peru and 

U.S.S.R. amends. adopted, by vote of 30-11, 

with 8 absts. 

303RD MEETING—NOV. 3 

Draft Covenant: use of joint Brazil-Turkey-U.S. 

draft resol. (A/C.3/76) as basis for discussion 

decided. 

304TH-305TH MEETINGS—NOV. 6 

Draft Covenant: discussion and voting on joint 

prop. and amends. (A/C.3/L.75/Rev. 1, 76, 78, 

81, 82, 83, 85, 86, 88, 89, 91, 92-98) Sank 


Joint Second & Third Committee, and 


Fifth Committee 

=. — (Joint)—255TH MEETING (Fifth) 
ECOSOC Petia inter-gov. orgs., IPPC report 
(A/C.2&3/93-A/C.5/375): consideration of 
Secty-Gen’s report continued. 

Co-ord. with spec. agcies.: Israeli draft resol. 
(A/C.2&3/L. 25/ Rev. 1-A/C.5/L.58/Rev. 1), with 
Mexican and Lebanese amends., adopted, 36-0, 
with 9 absts.; consideration of Australian draft 
resol. (A/C.2&3/L.21-A/C.5/L.54) and _ joint 
Mexico-Netherlands-U.S. amend. (A/C.2&3/L. 
23-A/C.5/L.56) begun 

51ST MEETING Uomt)_-260TH MEETING 
(Fifth)—NOV. 4 

Co-ord. with spec. agcies.: Australian draft 
resol., with revised joint amend. and oral 
Byelorussion S.S.R. amend. adopted 46-0. 


Fourth Committee 
157TH MEETING—OCT. 25 


Trusteeship Council report: consideration of 


ee Cuba-Mexico draft resol. (A/C.4/L.79/ 
ev. 2) with Philippine amend. (A/C.4/L.85) 
continued. 

158TH MEETING—OCT. 26 

Trusteeship Council report: Philippine amend. 
withdrawn; joint draft resol., with oral 
ene adopted by vote of $1- 11, with 5 


{59TH MEETING—OCT. 27 

Trusteeship Council report: joint Denmark-Syria 
draft resol. (A/C.4/L.75) as modified by Saudi 
(A/C.4/L.81) — an oral 
—_ with 7 absts. 


Arabian amend. 
amends., adopted by 
160TH MEETING—OCT. 
Trusteeship Council report: joint Indonesia- 
Pakistan draft resol. (A/C.4/L.75/Rev. 2), 
with French amends., adopted by 37-0, with 
6 absts. 

161ST MEETING—OCT. 31 

Trusteeship Council report: joint India-Indo- 
nesia-Iraq-Philippines-Yugoslavia draft resol. 
(A/C.4/L.82/Rev. 1), on Ewe problem, with 
Cuban and Indian amends., adopted, 40-0, 
with 3 abst: 

164TH- 165TH. "MEETINGS—NOV. 1-2 

Trusteeship Council report: draft resol. Section 
B by Sub-Cttee. 8 (A/C.4/L.88) revised as In- 
dian draft resol, which, with Belgian and 
Cuban amends., was adop ted. 

167TH-168TH MEETINGS NOV. 3 

Trusteeship Council report: draft ee (A/C.4/ 
1.98) based on Section C of report of Sub- 
Ctiee. 8 on org. of visiting missions considered. 


Fifth Committee 


256TH MEETING—OCT. 27 

Financial implications of “United Action for 
Peace”: recommends. of Advisory Cttee. (A/ 
1462) approved, 33-5; draft report to G.A. cp- 
proved. 

Budget estimates (A/1267, 1312 and Corr.]. 
A/C./5/386: decisions on Sects. 20, 22, 23 


taken. 

257TH MEETING—OCT. 30 

Perm. financial regulations: Chairman’s draft 
resol. approving text (A/1331, 1412) adopted 


unanim. 
258TH MEETING—OCT. 31 

Postal administration: Secty-Gen.'s draft resol. 
(A/1394/Rev.1) adopted unanim. 

Expenses of Permanent Central Opium Board: 
Secty-Gen.’s draft resol. (A/1418) adopted 
unanim. 

Advisory Cttee. report: discussion on  sub- 
sistence allowance of members of comms., 
cttees., and other U.N. subsidiary bodies begun. 
259TH MEETING—NOV. 3 

Advisory Cttee. report: recommends. of Ad- 
visory Cttee. (A/C.5/L.62) approved, 31-0, with 
10 absts. 

Financial implications of draft resol. (A/1479) 
on Libya: discussion begun. 


Sixth Committee 


227TH-229TH MEETINGS—OCT. 25-29 

Intl. Law Comm. report. Part 1: joint Cuba- 
Egypt-France-lran-U.K.-U.S. draft resol. (A/C. 
6/L.128) with Panamanian amend., ado meee by 
vote of 37-1, with 6 absts.; U.K. draft resol. 
(A/C.6/L.30) adopted, 36-7, with 2 absts.: 
modified Cuba-Chile-Egypt-lran-Turkey draft 
resol. (A/C.6/L.132) adopted, 37-8, with 2 


absts. 

230TH-231ST MEETINGS—OCT. 30, NOV. 2 

Intl. Law Comm. report. Part II: revised Israel - 
U.K.-U.S. draft resol. (A/C.6/L.139) adopted, 
41-0, with 2 absts. 

232ND-234TH MEETINGS—NOV. 2-3, 6 

Intl. Law Comm. report. Part Ill: general de- 
bate begun. 


Security Council 

515TH-516TH MEETINGS—OCT. 25, 30 
Appointment of Secty-Gen. (closed) 

517TH MEETING—OCT. 30 

Palestine auestion: statements by Israel and 
Maj. Gen. W. B. Riley, Chief of Staff of Truce 
Supervision Organization. 

518TH MEETING—NOV. 6 

Statement by President: Pres. Bebler (Yuqo- 
slavia) stated that he would call upon five 
perm. members for consultation, in accordance 
with unanim. Assembly resol. 

Korean question: special report by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur read. 

Palestine question: discussion continued. 


Economic and Social Council 

423RD MEETING—OCT. 25 

Plons for Korean relief: U.S. amend. (E/1859. 
point 4) to Annex I! of Australian aie ie; 
1852) adopted by vote of 15-3; para. 10 r 
vised by Australia adopted unanim.; paras. 11. 
13 adopted unanim.; U.S. substitute text (E/ 
1.111) for para. (b) of U.S.S.R. amend. (E/ 
eee. as modified, adopted by 15-1, 
with 2 absts 
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424TH-427TH MEETINGS—OCT. 26-27 

Plans for Korean relief: consideration of or- 
ganizational arrangements begun. 

428TH MEETING—OCT. 28 

Representative of WFTU: joint France-Mexico- 
Poland _ resol. (E/L.118), on implication of 
recent laws on admission of aliens, 
adopted i 15-0, with 3 absts. 

Korean by ef: consideration of organizational 
arrangements resumed. 


429TH-430TH MEETING—OCT. 30 

Plans for Korean relief: discussion of organiza- 
tional arrangements continued (E/1858/Rev.1- 
Corr.1-Add.1) continued; preamb!e of latter 
adopted, 14-3; paras. 9 and 12 of general 
policy statement (E/1.112/Rev.2) examined. 


431ST MEETING—NOV. 6 

Plans for Korean relief: general debate on esti- 
mate of needs and financial arrangements con- 
cluded (E/1864, 1851/Add.1, 1852, 1862, 1863, 
E/L.114, 123, 125, 126.) 

Economic Commission for Europe 

Timber Committee 

OCT. 30-NOV. 2 (in Geneva) 

Permanent Central Opium Board, 56th ses- 
sion, together with Drug Supervisory Body, 
34th session (in Geneva) 

OCT. 31 (until Nov. 18) 

International Tin Conference (Oct. 25 until 
Dec. 2) (in Geneva) 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, 
published on the first of each month by the Department of Conference and General Services. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to the Planning Section, Conference Division. 


Section I—United Nations 


Meetings in Session 
Since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee INTERIM HQ. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
1947 
Mar. Bag Commission for Conventional Arma- 
me come INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. "1 United Nations “Special Coma on 
BI AINE indi incns oeesnichiooriacesccoscmeacteie THENS 


1948 
June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Balkans 
ATHENS 


49 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine HEADQUARTERS 
Jan. 29 United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia 3 DJAKARTA 
Feb. 2 United Nations Commission on Korea 
KOREA 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine.................... JERUSALEM 


1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Ital- 
ian Administration 
MOGADISCIO, SOMALILAND 
a. - United Nations Advisory Council in 
TRIPOLI, LIBYA 
a " United Nations “Representative in India 
and Pakistan wow. NEW DELHI 
Sept. 12 Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 19 General Assembly—Sth “session 
INTERIM HQ. 
Oct. 2 Asian Training Centre on Economic 
Appraisal of teat a 
AHORE, PAKISTAN 
Oct. 24 Economic cuiaien for Asia and 
the Far East—Ad hoc Committee . Experts 
on Inland Transport... ANGKOK 
Oct. 25 Tin Conference OENEVA 
Oct. 30 Economic Commission for Evrope— 
Timber Committee ...... GENEVA 
Oct. 30 United Nations Seminar on Public Per- 
sonnel Management INTERIM HQ. 
Oct. 31 Permanent Central “Opium Board—56th 
session Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body— 
—- session—4th joint session of PCOB and 
NDSB .GENEVA 
Early Nov. United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency {anne on ad- 
ministrative budge .. HEADQUARTERS 
Nov. 7 Economic Saas for Europe—Coal 
Committee—Trade Sub-Committee ...GENEVA 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Nov. 9 United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund—Program Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 9 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
dustry and Materials Committee—Ad hoc 
Group of pert on ne and Buildi 
MIN 5 setae iectatien eas ciaccconicajeananaee 
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Nov. 11 Economic Commission for Evrope—In- 
dustry and Materials Committee—Co-ordina- 
tion Committee of Conference on Buildin 
Research .. GENEV 

Nov. 13 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
dustry and Materials Committee—Conference 
on Building Research ; GENEVA 

Nov. 14 Economic Commission for Evrope—ad 
hoc Grain Conference ................ GENEVA 

Nov. 14 Joint Committee of the Principal 
Opium Producing and Drug Manufacturing 
Countries HEADQUARTERS 

Nov. 20 Technical Assistance Board—7th Meetin 

HEADQUARTER 

Nov. 20 Group of Experts on Unification of 
Road Signs and — coum INTERIM HQ. 

Nov. 22 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Meetings of the Coal Committee . GENEVA 

Nov. 22 Second Social Welfare Seminar for 
Arab States of the Middle East ..... CAIRO 

Nov. 24 United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund—Executive Boord 

INTERIM HQ. 

Nov. 27 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Stee! Committee ; = GENEVA 

Nov. 27 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Statistical Information GENEVA 

Nov. Interim Co-ordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrangements 

TORQUAY, U.K. 

Dec. 1 Commission on Narcotic Drugs—5th 
session _...... wummnece INTERIM HQ. 

Dec. 4 Economic Commission for Euvrope—in- 
land Transport Committee—Ad hoc Working 
Party on Prevention of Road Accidents 

GENEVA 


Dec. 11 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
dustry and Materials Committee .. GENEVA 
Dec. 11 International Group of Experts on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders . INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 11 Social Welfare Fellowship Program— 
Meeting of Training Experts ................. GENEVA 
Dec. 20 Economic Commission for Asia and the 
(tentative) Far East—Sub-Committee on iron 
and Steel—3rd session .. sonu JAPAN 

Dec. Administrative Tribunal—2nd Session 
INTERIM HQ. 


1951 

Jan. 7 Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East—Technical Conference on ood 
Control He cue NEW DELHI 
Jan. 15 Economic, | “Employment and Develop- 
ment Commission ... HEADQUARTERS 
Jan. 22 Economic and Social Council—Council 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions _...... oonsenenneene HEADQUARTERS 
Jan. 22 Economic Commission for Asia and 
(tentative) the Far East—Regional Conference 
of Statisticians _........ NGOON, BURMA 
Jan. 30 Economic and Social Council—Agenda 
Committee _.... ..... HEADQUARTERS 

January Trusteeship. “Council—8th session 
HEADQUARTERS 
(tentative) 
Feb. 6 Economic and Social Council—12th 
(tentative) session UNDETERMINED 
Feb. 14 Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East—Committee on Industry and Trade 
LAHORE OR KARACHI, PAKISTAN 
Feb. 19 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Interested in Migration 
HEADQUARTERS 


FAO 
OCT. 25-NOV. 1 

Council (10th session) (in Washington) 
NOV. 3 ( 
Annual Co 


WHO 


OCT. 30-NOV. 4 

Expert Cttee. on Unification of Pharmacopoeia 
(in Geneva) 

NOV. 1-6 


inference (in Washington) 


ee Sub-Cttee. of Cttee. on Intl. Epidemi- 


re wy Quarantine (in Geneva) 


Sub. a. on Non-proprietary names (in Gene- 
va) 


Feb. 22 Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East—7th session 
LAHORE OR KARACHI, PAKISTAN 
Mar. 12 Transport and Communications Com- 
mission—5th session HEADQUARTERS 
Mar. 16 Conference of Non- Governmental Or- 
ganizations Interested in Migration GENEVA 
Mar. 19 Fiscal Commission—3rd session 
HEADQUARTERS 
Mar. 19 Social Commission—7th session 
GENEVA 
April 2 Ad hoc Committee on Slavery—2nd 
session a 5 HEADQUARTERS 
April 16 Commission on Human —— 
session... NEVA 
April 23 Commission ‘on the Status of oo 
—5th session . HEADQUARTERS 
April 23 Population ‘Commission=6th session 
HEADQUARTERS 
May 7 Statistical Comniatant® session 
HEADQUARTERS 
May 14 Economic, Sealant, and Deve'op- 
ment Commission ‘4 HEADQUARTERS 
May 14 International Law Commission—3rd 
session... NEVA 
May 21 Economic Commission for ian 
session . GENEVA 
May 21 Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica—4th session .... MEXICO 
June 19 Economie and Social Council—Council 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions HEADQUARTERS 
June 26 Economic and Social me 
Committee GENEVA 
July 3 Economic and Social Council—13th 
session ....... — — 
Aug. Commission on Narcotic. ores 
session EADQUARTERS 
Sept. 18 General | ‘Assembly—6ih 
HEADQUARTERS 
Sept. Sub-Commission on me Sampling 
eae ee EADQUARTERS 


Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 
Meetings in Session 


EVA 


1950 
Oct. 24 Petroleum Committee—3rd oe 


Forthcoming Meetings 
Nov. 21 Governin —113th session 
oo BRUSSELS 


Nov. 28 Textiles Committee—3rd session 
LYONS, FRANCE 
Dec. 4 Committee on Work in Plantations— 
Ist. session _.......... BANDOENG, INDONESIA 
Dec. 18 Asian sn Committee—2nd session 
BANDOENG, INDONESIA 
Dec. 26 Asian Technical Conference on Co- 
operation KARACHI, PAKISTAN 


1951 

Jan. 16 Committee of Experts on Indi: 
Labour — Ist session . . ih PAZ 

Early 1951 Conference for the “Near and Mice 
die East .... UNDETERMINED 

May 31 International Labour ‘Conference 34th 

(tentative) Session 9... NEVA 


FAO 


Meetings in Session 
1950 

Oct. 1 Asian Training Centre on Economic 

Appraisal of Comers Projects 
LAHORE, PAKISTAN 
Oct. 25 Council—10th session WASHINGTON 

Nov. 3 Conference—special session 
WASHINGTON 
Nov. 6 Joint FAO/WHO Panel! on Brucellosis 
WASHINGTON 
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Forthcoming Meetings 


Nov. 13 Council—IIth session WASHINGTON 
Dec. 1. Latin American Meeting on Food and 
Agricultural Programmes and Outlook—He'd 
in Conjunction with the 4th Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture ........... MONTEVIDO 
Dec. 20 Latin American Forestry and Forest 
Products Commission... SANTIAGO, CHILE 


1951 
Jan. 22 Technical Meeting on Co-operatives (in 
conjunction with the Caribbean Commission) 
PORT OF SPAIN, B.W.1I. 
Jan. Technical Committee on Physiological Re- 
quirements of Nutrients . UNDETERMINED 
Feb. 3 Meeting on Agricultural Extension 
TURRIALBA, COSTA RICA 
Mar. 12 Technical Meeting on Home Economics 
(in conjunction with the Caribbean Commis- 
sion) . .CARIBBEAN AREA 
April 9 “International Rice Commission—Rice 
Breeders’ Working Party—2nd Meeting 
BOGOR, INDONESIA 
April 9 International Rice Commission—Working 
Party on Fertilizers—Ist Meeting 
BOGOR, INDONESIA 
May 20 Ist Pan American Congress on Veter- 
inary Medicine (Jointly sponsored by FAO 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau) 
LIMA, PERU 


UNESCO 
Meetings in Session 


Oct. 23 Committee of Experts on Copyright 
WASHINGTON 


Forthcoming Meetings 
Nov. 13 Co-ordination Committee on Documen- 
tation in the Social Sciences. ..................... PARIS 
Nov. 14 Meeting of Representatives of Inter- 
national Youth Organizations. ............... PARIS 
Nov. 14 Inter-Agency Working Party ‘on Tech- 
nical Assistance and Fundamental Education 
for Social and Economic Development PARIS 


Nov. 15 Meeting of Secretaries of International 
Associations in the Social Sciences ..... PARIS 
Nov. 20 Interim International Arid Zone Re- 
search Council... a. PARIS 
Nov. 27 Committee of International | ‘Non. ov- 
ernmental Organizations. ................ RIS 
Nov. 28 Temporary International os for 
Educational Reconstruction—General Confer- 
ence sees: a 
Nov. 29 Committee of International Non- — 
ernmental Organizations RIS 
Nov. International Voluntary Work Camns— 
Committee meeting PARIS 
Dec. 4 Education for International Understand- 
ing—Meeting of Experts on Teach , of 
Geography .... RIS 
Dec. 8 First Regional “Conference of National 
Commissions of the Western sana 
HAVANA 
Dec. 13 Meeting of Experts on cee of 
Persons HAVANA 
Dec. 27 Meeting “of ‘Experts “for the Establish- 
(tentative) ment of an International Institute 
of Social Sciences ....... PA 
Dec. Temporary International Council for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction—Standing Committee 
PARIS 
Dec. Temporary International Council for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction—Working Party on 
the Needs of Organizations concerned with 
Adult Education PARIS 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 
1951 


Sept. Board of Governors—6th annual meeting 
WASHINGTON 


nw MONETARY FUND 
Sept. Board of Governors—6th annual meeting 
WASHINGTON 


ICAO 
Meetings in Session 
1950 


Sept. 27 Council—lIth session MONTREAL 


UNITED NATIONS 


U.N. B.—November 15, 1950 


Oct. 17 Middle East Reglonet Air Navigation 
Meeting—2nd session .............. un STANBUL 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Nov. 14 Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Con- 
aoe Division—4th session MONTREAL 
195 

June Assembly—5th session MONTREAL 
(tentative) 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 
1951 


January Mixed Committee for o~_ of airmail 
postal questions a CAIRO 

1951 Technical Transit Committee 
SWITZERLAND 


May 21 Executive & Liaison Committee—14th 
session 91. GALLEN, SWITZERLAND 


ITU 


In Session 
Sept. 6 North American Regional Broadcasting 
Conference—2nd session ........... WASHINGTON 


Forthcoming Meetings 
951 
April 16 Administrative Council—6th session 
GENEV. 


Aug. 16 Extraordinary Administrative Radio 
(tentative) Conference UNDETERMINED 


WHO 
Meetings in Session 


Nov. 1 Committee on International Epidemi- 

ology and Quarantine—Legal Sub-Committee 

GENEVA 

Nov. 6 Sub-Committee on non-proprietary 
Names GEN 

Nov. 6 Pan American Sanitary Bureau—3rd 

Inter-American Brucellosis Congress 

WASHINGTON 

Nov. 6 Joint FAO/WHO Panel on Brucellosis 

WASHINGTON 

Nov. 6 Expert Committee on Biological Stand- 

ardization cum GENEVA 
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Forthcoming Meetings 


Nov. 27 Commission for Technical Cooperation 
in Africa—Malaria Conference in Equatorial 
Africa KAMPALA, UGANDA 

November Nutrition Institute of Central Amer- 
ica and Panama—Ist meeting of the Council 
and 4th meeting of the Institute 

SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 

Dec. 11 Expert Committee on Malaria 

ee UGANDA, AFRICA 


Jan. 22 Executive Board—7th session....GENEVA 
April 9 Special Committee to Consider the 
Draft International Sanitary Regulations Pre- 
pared by the Expert Committee on Interna- 
tional Epidemiology and Quarantine 
GENEVA 
April Pan American Sanitary Organization— 
Executive Committee—I3th session 
WASHINGTON 
May 7 World Health Assembly—4th session 
GENEVA 
May 20 First Pan American Congress on Vet- 
erinary Medicine (jointly sponsored by FAO 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau) 
LIMA, PERU 
June 1 Executive Board—8th session...GENEVA 


ITO 


(Interim Committee) 


Meetings in Session 
1950 
Sept. 28 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—Tariff Negotiations .... TORQUAY (U.K.) 
Nov. 2 Meeting of the Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—5th session TORQUAY (U.K.) 


INTERNATIONAL METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Mor. 15 Extraordinary Conference of Directors 
PARIS 


Section III—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The non- -governmental organizations mentioned 
below are in category A or B consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, or have consultative or 
similar status with one or more specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, or are on 
the register of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the United Na- 


A seasonal gift that will be appreciated— 


UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN 


Date. 





tions. The figures in parentheses indicate the 
relationship of each organization to the fol- 
lowing: (1) Economic and Social Council, (2) 
Interational Labour Organization, (3) Food 
and Agriculture Organization, (4) UNESCO, (5) 
International Civil Aviation Organization, (6) 
World Health Organization, (7) UN Register. 
Nov. 9 International Union of Railways—Inter- 
national Union of Railway Medical Services— 
Ist Congress (1, BRUSSELS 
Nov. 15 International Union of Railways = 
General Assembly (1, 5) ae 
Nov. 17 Engineers Joint Council (7). 
NEW YORK 
Nov. 27 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization — re Committee on Gas 
Cylinders (1, 5). ; . LONDON 
Nov. 28 World ‘naar “of the Teaching 
Profession — Executive Committee (1, | 
Dec. 27 Econometric Society (7) CHICAGO 
1951 
Jan. 8 International Association for the Ex- 
change of Students for Technical Experience 
—4th Annual Conference (4) occu PARIS 
Jan. 9 International Chamber of Commerce— 
74th Session of the Council (1, 3, 5) PARIS 
Jan. 10 World Power Conference — 4th Con- 
gress on Large Dams (4, 7) NEW DELHI 
Jan. 10 World Power Conference — sectional 
meeting (4, 7) ..NEW DELHI 
Jan. 29 International Committee of Scientific 
Management — Annual meeting of Executive 


Committee (1, 4) vse: BRUSSELS 
May 12 Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom — International Execu- 
tive Committee (1, 4) : oom GENEVA 


June 25 International Union of Local Author- 
ities — Congress (1) BRIGHTON (U.K.) 
June 26 International Commission on IIlumina- 
tion — Triennial Conference (5) .. STOCKHOLM 
July 5 International Committee of Scientific 
Management — 9th International Congress 
ae = i .... BRUSSELS 
July 15 International Hospital _ “Federation — 
International Hospital Congress (6, 7) 


BRUSSELS 

Aug. 1 International Council of Scientific 
Unions — International Astronomical Union— 
General Assembly (4) wu LENINGRAD 


Section I1V—Other Inter-Govern- 
mental Conferences 


The conferences listed below are either called 
by organizations based on inter-governmental 
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agreements or are conferences at which some 
or all of the representatives are officially ap- 
pointed by their governments. 


Meetings in Session 


1950 

Organization of American States — Council 
WASHINGTON 

Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
WASHINGTON 


Far Eastern Commission .. ow WASHINGTON 
Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 
WASHINGTON 
Inter-Allied Reparations Agency....... .. BRUSSELS 
International Authority for the Ruhr 
DUSSELDORF (WESTERN GERMANY) 
Inter-American Defence Board — Council 
WASHINGTON 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Nov. 24 Caribbean Commission — 11th meeting 
CURACAO (D.W.1I.) 
Nov. 27 Caribbean Commission — West Indian 
Conferences — 4th session ............... .CURACAO 
Nov. Meeting of the Inter-American Committee 
on Social Security BOGOTA (COLOMBIA) 
Autumn Third Pan American Congress of Min- 
ing, Engineering and Geology S.A. 
Dec. 1 Joint Meeting of the Fourth Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture and of 
the FAO Latin American ional Confer- 
ence on Food and Agricultural Outlook and 
Programme ...... MONTEVIDEO 
Dec. I Fourth Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture .. ww un MONTEVIDEO 
Dec. 4 International Universities Bureau — 
General Conference ............... NICE 
Dec. 8 First Latin American “Traumatology Con- 
gress . . MONTEVIDEO & BUENOS AIRES 
Dec. 11 International Sugar Council .. LONDON 
Dec. 11 Fifth Inter-American Municipal History 
Congress .......... (PERU) 
Late 1950 International Commission of North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries — Ist meeting 
UNDERTERMINED 
Late 1950 International Scientific Committee for 
eee Research — 2nd session 
‘sin BRUSSELS OR BELGIAN CONGO 


Jan. 22 Caribbean Commission — Technical 
Meeting on Co- enemies (in conjunction with 
FAO ; PORT OF SPAIN (B.W.lI.) 

Feb. 1 International Cotton Advisory Committee 
10th PID ciieeccannd LAHORE (PAKISTAN) 

(tentative) 

May Third Seminar on Social Affairs 

PORTO ALEGRE (BRAZIL) 
Sept. 11 Building Research Congress....LONDON 
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This report is the first of a series of 
studies of resources, with concentration on 
basic resources and their utilization in un- 
der-developed areas, to be prepared by the 
United Nations Department of Economic 
Affairs. 

“World Iron Ore Resources and Their 
Utilization” presents an over-all appraisal 
of the economic feasibility of developing 
iron and steel production in the under- 
developed areas of the world, and brings 
together world-wide data on iron ore re- 
sources and related factors involved in the 
production of steel. 

It contains 22 text tables, a statistical 
appendix of basic data, several charts and 
maps, and a technical bibliography on the 
production of iron and steel. 
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